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FOREWORD. 

This report deals with the marketing of lac—a commodity- 
in the production of which India holds a virtual monopoly, 
hut for the disposal of which she depends almost entirely on 
the export market. The survey of the marketing of this 
commodity in India was taken up at the instance of the Indian 
Lac Cess Committee, which also provided funds for clerical 
staff and deputed an officer with the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India for some time, besides 
meeting the cost of collection and analysis of samples. 

The facts set out in the report indicate that better prices 
can be secured for the producers by improving the conditions 
of trading in primary markets and assembling centres, 
by reducing the fluctuations in shellac prices and bringing 
about closer relationship between shellac, seedlac and stick 
lac prices, by improving methods of preparing seedlac and 
shellac and standardising the grades, by expanding the 
market for lac and lac products in India and by reducing 
waste and loss in storage. 


Thanks and acknowledgments are due to the Indian Lac 
Cess Committee, to the large number of merchants, brokers, 
manufacturers, shippers and trade associations who helped 
in the survey and to the Director and other members of the 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, for the work done 
in connection with the analysis of samples and the help and 
advice which they freely gave in regard to technical matters 
from time to time. Acknowledgments are also made for the 



CHAPTER I —SUPPLY. 

A. —Introductory note. 

Lae ij a resijious substance secreted as a protective coating by the 
inseet Luccifcr lacca having its habitat on certain trees, shrubs and 
creepers known as its hosts. The larvae settle down in large numbers on 
the young succulent shoots, pierce the bark and start feeding on the sap 
of the host and secreting lac. The secretion forms a coating over their 
bodies but they grow inside this coating and continue to add fresh coats 
from inside. The coating of one insect meets the coating of another so 
that a thick continuous or semi-continuous encrustation is formed over the 
shoots. After some time, the male insects come out of their cells and 
moving over the encrustation fertilise the females and die. The females 
then start secreting lae more liberally. At the same time, eggs develop 
in their bodies and when mature are oviposited into a space formed in 
the cell. Here they hatch into larvae which afterwards emerge from the 
cells. The emergence, technically known as swarming, continues for 
about three weeks, after which the mother insects die. This life cycle 
is repeated twice in a period of twelve months. 

The encrustation formed on the branches is scraped and forms the 
stick lac of. commerce. It contains, apart from woody matter, the lac 
resin, lac dye, bodies of insects and some wax. Seed lac is obtained by 
grinding and washing this stick lac. Shellac is made by melting seed- 
lac or extracting it by a suitable solvent. 

India holds a virtual monopoly for lac. accounting for nearly 85 per 
cent, of the total world production. Much of the lac produced outside 
India in Burma, Straits Settlements, Siam, Indo-China. Ceylon, Java and 
China, is imported into India in the form of stick lac to’be worked up 
into scedlae and shellac. 

B. —Indian production. 

(1) Lac cultivation areas. 

The main lac producing /.one, as will be seen from the* map facing 
page 2, extends over certain districts of Bihar, the Central Provinces, the 
United Provinces, Orissa and Bengal together with some of the Central 
India and Eastern States. There is a second smaller lac zone in Assam. 
Besides these two zones, lac is also grown in small quantities in the 
Punjab, Sind, Rajputana, Bombay, Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
Madras and Kashmir. 

l’be distribution of the lac area in various provinces and States is 
given below :— 

Bihar .—The lac area starts at the extreme southern end of the Gaya 
district and extends to all the districts of Chhota Nagpur (namely Palamau, 
Ilazaribagh, Ranchi, Manbhutn and Singbhum) and Santhal Parganas. 

Central Provinces .—The chief centres of lac production are in the 
eastern and northern portions of the province in the districts of Bilaspur, 
Raipur, Chanda, Bhandara. Balaghat, Jubbulpore, Saugor and Hoshang- 
abad. 
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Lulled Provinces. —The main ]ae producing district is Mirzapur. 

Orissa. —Lac is grown in the Sambalpur district. 

Bengal. —The cultivation is mainly in the Murshidabad and Malda 
districts, while small quantities are produced in the Birbhum, Bankura 
and Midnapur districts also. 

Assam. —Lac occurs in the forests of Kamrup, Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, Garo Hills, Nowgong and Caehar districts and in the Manipur 
State. 

Central India States. —The main centres of cultivation are in Rewa 
and Maihar States. 

Eastern States. —Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar are important centres. 

Sind. —Lac is mostly grown in the Hyderabad district. 

Bombay. —Lac occurs in the West Khandesh, Nasik and Satara dis¬ 
tricts and some States in the Panehmahal district. 

Punjab. —Lac is mainly grown in the Hosliiarpur district and the 
adjoining areas in the Ambala, Kangra and Gurdaspur districts. 

Madras .—Lac is grown in the Madura and Salem districts. 

Mysore. —The most important lac producing area is in the Tumkur 
district, while small quantities are produced in the Bangalore, Kolar and 
Hassan districts. 

(2) Lac hosts. 

A large number of trees, shrubs and creepers serve as hosts for the 
lac insect. These may be divided into two groups, viz., major hosts and 
minor hosts. The major hosts consist of Kusum (Schleichera trijuga), 
Ber ( Zizyphus jujuba) and Palas (Buie a frondosa). The minor hosts 
are numerous but the more important of these are Khair (Acacia catechu), 
Ghont (Zizphus xylopyra) 7 Babul (Acacia arabica) and Arhar (Cajanus 
indicus), A detailed list of the lac hosts is given in Appendix 1. 

The importance of the various lac hosts differs in different tracts. In 
some areas, lac is grown on more than one host in the same district, e.g., 
Ber, Palas and Kusum are all met with in the Manbhum and Ranchi dis¬ 
tricts. In some other areas, a particular host predominates in a certain 
locality, e.g., Ber in the Malda and Murshidabad districts (Bengal), Palas 
in Gondia (Bhandara district, Central Provinces), Ghont in Damoh 
(Saugor district, Central Provinces) and Arhar in Assam. Considering 
the various provinces, Palas predominates in the Central Provinces and 
the United Provinces, Ber in Bengal and Arhar in Assam. All the three 
major hosts are of importance in Bihar. 

The different hosts used for lac cultivation in the various centres of 
the 12 lac divisions, which will be referred to later, are indicated in 
Appendix 2. 

(3) Lac crops. 

The two life cycles of the lac insect in 12 months lead to two crops 
in a year, one harvested in summer and the other in winter. The lac 
insect, however, behaves somewhat differently on a Kusum host than on 
other hosts so that lac secreted on Kusum trees is harvested at different 
periods, although like other hosts there are two crops. There are thus 4 
lac crops in a year. 



[Facing page 2. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAC COLLECTION IN INDIA 

«VE«A«C 1914/ 3 S TO lll«/3t. 
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The different crops are known after the names of the Hindu months 
in which the collection of each commences. The two crops from hosts 
other than Kusum are known as Baisakhi and Katki (also called 
Rangeen) after the months Baisakh (April-May) and Katik (Oetober- 
November) respectively,. The crops from Kusum hosts are known as 
Jeihua or Jethwi and Aghani after the months Jeth (May-June) and 
Aghan (November-Deeember) respectively. The Aghani crop is usually 
referred to as Kusmi. 

Lac harvested before the larvae emerge is called ari lac and con¬ 
tains the living insects, while lae harvested after the swarming, i.e., after 
the emergence of the larvae is called phunki lac and contains the 
dead bodies only of the insects. 

Baisakhi crop (called Kan in the Punjab) is the biggest and the 
most important commercial crop. The harvesting of this crop extends 
over a period of about three months. A part of the crop is harvested 
ari in April-May, a part is left on the trees for natural infection for 
Katki crop and the rest is harvested phunki in June-July. .Katki 
crop is generally cut in Oetober-November both for sale and brood for 
Baisakhi crop. This crop is generally smaller than the Baisakhi crop 
from the same hosts although in some particular areas, e.g., Assam, Katki 
crop is the bigger of the two crops. It may be noted that while Baisakhi 
crop generally results from artificial infection of hosts with Katki brood, 
Katk% crop is usually from natural infection resulting from part of 
Baisakhi lac left on the trees. 

In the case of Kusum host, the winter crop Aghani (Kusmi) is the 
bigger of the two crops. It matures in January-February but the cutting 
of the crop begins in November-Deeember and continues till February. 
The Jethwi crop is comparatively a small crop. It is usually cut mature 
in June-July, and largely used as brood for Aghani crop. 

The periods of infection and harvesting of the four crops are sum¬ 
marised below :— 


Name of crop. 

Time of infection. 

Time of harvesting. 

Son-Kusum crops— 



Baisakhi (Bysacki) 

Oetober-November 

April—July. 

Katki (Bangeen) 

.. June-July 

Oetober-November. 

Kusum-craps — 



Jethna 

. .. January-February 

. June-July. 

Aghani(Kusmi) 

.. June-July 

November—February. 

The crops are different when Jatari ( Shorea talura) trees are used as 

hosts. In this case, 3 

crops are harvested in 13 months, as shown in the 

table below :— 



Crop. 

Time of infection. 

Time of harvesting. 

Pre-monsoon crop .. 

March-April .. 

. July-August. 

Monsoon crop 

July-August .. 

. November-Deeember. 

Post monsoon crop 

November-Deeember . 

. March-April. 


The cultivation of lac on Shorea talura is confined to Mysore State 
and the Salem district of Madras. 


(4) Estimation of production. 

The cultivation of lac on a vast number of hosts of different kinds, 
its collection by numerous small growers, and the wide variations in the 
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yield depending on the type and size of host, the method of infection and 
cuitivatimi and seasonal conditions, present serious difficulties in the 
estimation of production of this crop. The earliest available estimates 
are for the years 1918 to 1921. These were made by a member of the trade 
on the basis of enquiries made from bis agents in various centres. The 
Indian Lac Association for Research later examined the possibilities of a 
regular annual estimation of the crop, but the cost involved in collecting 
the information and its doubtful accuracy prevented any systematic 
estimates being made. The committee had a crop assistant, who toured 
in different areas at each crop time and sent his observations regarding 
the extent of infection, condition of the crop and arrivals and stocks in 
markets to the Association for the use of its members. This arrange¬ 
ment continued for a number of years, figures of despatches of lac from 
important centres and an estimation of the crop in terms of annas being 
added later. 

The Indian Lac Cess Committee, which succeeded the Indian Lac 
Association for Research developed the forecasts of lac production ini¬ 
tiated by the Association, and regular esiimates of production are avail¬ 
able since 1928-29. 

For the purpose of framing crop estimates, the lac growing areas 
extending over Bihar, the Central, Provinces, the United Provinces, 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, the Punjab, Sind and a number of Indian 
States but excluding Assam and certain “ non-reporting areas ” are 
divided into 12 divisions,* listed below :— 

1. Balarampur. 

2. Jhalda. 

3.. Ranchi. 

4. Singbhum. 

5. Pakur. 

6. Daltonganj. 

7. Kota-Pendra. 

8. Rajim-Dhamtari. 

9. Gondia. 

10. Katni-Damoh. 

11. Umaria. 

12. Other minor divisions. 

These divisions are named after important lac markets or shellac 
manufacturing centres. In many cases a lae division includes tracts 
located in more than one political division. The lae divisions are sub¬ 
divided into centres. A list of the lac divisions together with their sub¬ 
divisions, and the districts and States included in each division, are given 
in Appendix 3. 

The method adopted by the Indian Lac Cess Committee was essen¬ 
tially the same as that adopted previously by the Indian Lac Association 
for Research. The crop statistician of the Indian Lac Cess Committee gave 
estimates of the crop in each division by touring in a number of centres 
In each division. With a view to improve the accuracy and utility of 
the forecasts, the system was slightly modified in. 1938 a nd “ the Skeleto n 

*The Indian Lac Cess Committee in their meeting held in July-August, 1940 
decided to make certain changes in the division. Subsequent crop estimates have 
been made on the basis of revised divisions. 
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System ” of crop reporting was introduced. Under this system the crop 
statistician is provided with skeleton forms for reporting the climatic 
conditions, progress of the crop, damage by insects, host trees used and 
the estimated yield in different divisions for preliminary, semi-final and 
final reporting. Specimens of forms used for reporting under the 
“ Skeleton System ” are given in Appendix 4. The reports for different 
divisions are consolidated in a general report. Three reports, Preliminary, 
Semi-Final and Final are made in respect of the Baisakhi crop, two 
reports each. Preliminary and Final, for the Katki and Kusmi crops and 
•only one Final report for the Jclhua crop. 

The estimates of the four crops harvested during a year are collec¬ 
tively verified by preparing a statement on the lines indicated below :— 

Crop verification statement for lac. 

Approximate stocks on 1st April. 

Add estimated production of 4 crops. 

Add foreign lac received. 

Less shellac, seedlac and stick lac removed from different lac 
divisions in terms of stick lac. 

Approximate stock on the following 1st April. 

The stocks of a commodity like stick lac are, however, difficult to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy. Again while the figures of foreign 
lac received are accurately recorded, the figures representing the total 
removals of shellac, seedlac and stick lac in terms of stick lac are liable 
tc considerable error because the yield of shellac or seedlac from stick 
lac varies considerably under different conditions. The reported figures 
of lac production should, therefore, be considered as only approximate 
and inferences drawn from such figures taken only as tendencies and 
rough approximations. The possibilities of further improving the 
accuracy of production figures and the system of crop reporting may he 
examined by the Indian Lac Cess Committee, which has paid considerable 
attention to this question in the past. 

As the Provincial Governments generally have arrangements for 
reporting the acreage, yield, etc., of various agricultural crops and pub¬ 
lish estimates of the same, it may be possible for them to publish estimates 
of the lac crop. Their Revenue departments could also help the Crop 
Statistician in the collection of data for estimation of the crop. 

(5) Average yield per host tree. 

The yield of lac from a host tree varies considerably depending upon 
a number of factors, such as the kind of the host tree, its size and condi¬ 
tion, the nature and extent of infection, the quality of brood lac used, 
weather and soil conditions and the damage due to insect attack. 

A Kusum host generally gives a higher yield than the other hosts, 
but it is slow to recover and throw out new branches after pruning. It 
is usual, therefore, to infect one side of the tree only at one time. Ber 
throws out profuse long branches as compared with Palas so that Ber 
provides a larger surface area for lac insects. Consequently, Ber genera y 
gives a higher yield than Palas. 

The yield from a particular host further varies according to its sixe. 
L15AMA 
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The following figures of average yield from Bihar will give some idea of 
tbe extent of variation depending on the size of a host. 

Estimated # average yield per tree. 

(Pounds.) 


Kuswm 

Ber 

Palas 


SmalL Medium. Large. 

8 to 10 10 to 30 30 to 60 

£ to 2 2 to 4 4 to 8 

| to 1 1 to 4 4 to 10 


Trees, which are systematically infected with proper quantity of 
brood lac, give higher yields than those naturally infected or on which 
too little or too much brood lac has been put. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, the average yields per 
tree for different hosts, are estimated as under :— 


12 

3 

2 

H 




Average yield of stick lac per tree. 

(Pounds.) 

Kusum 
Ber 
Palas 

Minor hosts 

(6) Total production. 

The production of lac in the main producing areas of India was 
estimated between 29,000 tons and 45,000 tons approximately between 
1918-19 and 1921-22, as will appear from the following figures :— 

Lac collected f in India from 1918-19 to 1921-22. 

Year. T 

1918- 19 • • . • .. 28,729t 

1919- 20 .. 

19 20- 21 .. ;. ' ‘ 44 9 8 5 

1921- 22 .. .. ;; 42,520 


Average 


37,473 


Since 1928-29, the production in the 12 reporting divisions has varied 
(see Appendix 5) from a minimum of 31,000 tons (in 1931-32) to a 

vm'° iq 5 q 8 q 0 oo° t 0nH ' in 1936-37 )> the average for the quinquennium 
1934-85 to 1938-39 being about 46,000 tons. The production in Assam 

i oqo w Same P erlod has varied from a minimum of 800 tons (in 
J.933-34) to a maxmum of over 2,000 tons (in 1930-31), the average for 
he period 1934-35 to 1938-39 being nearly 1,200 tons. The production in 
non-reporting areas is estimated to average nearly 600 tons (figures 
being available only since 1934-35). 

The total production in India in the quinquennium 1934-35 to 1938-39 
thus averaged 47,750 tons or roughly 48,000 tons. 

... T ^ e figures given above, which are taken to represent the produe- 
on o ae, in fact represent not the quantities produced but the quanti¬ 
les (,o ected. The amount of lac collected may differ from the quantity 
pro uced. For instance, if a lac producer finds a small quantity on a 


Estimated by the Director, Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum. 
+rn ,V UltlVa 0n in India ”■ P- M. Glover. 

Inducting Jethua crop, figures for which are not available. 
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[Facing page 6. 
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few branches of a tree and reckons that the cost of collection will be 
more than the value of lac collected, he does not collect it but leaves it 
on the tree. It may be collected with a later crop, when more lac has 
been formed on the tree, or not collected at all. The amount of lac, left 
uncollected, from year to year is very difficult to estimate. 

(7) Trend of production. 

The trend of production in India will De clearly seen from the 
diagram facing page 6 (which is based on figures given in Appendix 
5) and the following four-yearly averages, from which it will be apparent 
that the production showed a substantial increase during the last four- 
year period. 

Production of lac in India. 

Tons. 

Average 1918-19 to 1921-22 . . . . . . 37,000 

Average 1928-29 to 1931-32 .. .. .. 44,000 

Average 1932-33 to 1935-36 . . .. .. 37,000 

Average 1936-37 to 1939-40 .. .. .. 53,000 

The production fell from about 55,000 tons in 1928-29 to between 
32,000 and 33,000 tons in 1931-32 and 1932-33. After this, a continuously 
upward trend was maintained upto 3936-37, when the record figure of 
about 60,000 tons was reached. There was a fall in 1937-38 followed 
by a recovery in 1938-39. The production in 1939-40 differed little from 
that in 1938-39,. The average production during the quinquennium 
1934-35 to 1938-39 amounting to 48,000 tons was well over the average of 
any previous five years. 

As regards the trend of the individual crops, the production of 
Baisakhi crop fell from nearly 29,000 tons in 1928-29 to about 18,000 tons 
in 1933-34, after which there was a steady upward trend up to 1939-40 
when there was a record yield of about 41,000 tons. The crop in 1940-41 
declined to about 23,000 tons. The other crops do not show any definite 
trend. A record Katki crop of over 17,000 tons was collected in 1938-39 
and record Kusmi and Jethua crops of about 14,000 tons and 4,000 tons 
in 1936-37 and 1928-29 respectively. There was a very small Kusmi crop 
of only about 1,600 tons in 1939-40, but in 1940-41, the Kusmi crop was 
over 4,300 tons. 

The crop in Assam fluctuated from a minimum of about 800 tons 
(in 1933-34 and 1938-39) to a maximum of over 2,000 tons (in 1930-31). 
A continued downward trend is seen since 1934-35 and this is reported 
to be due to low prices. 

(8) Production from different crops. 

The production of lae from different crops in each of the different 
lac divisions, Assam, and non-reporting areas from 1934-35 to 1938-3* 
together with the average for the quinquennium is given in Appendix 6. 
It will be observed that considering the average for the quinquennium 
about 56 per cent, of the total lac production was collected from the 
Baisakhi crop. Katki crop contributed about 26 per cent, so that Baisakh t 
and Katki crops together wiere responsible for nearly 82 per cent, of the 
total lac collected. Kusmi and Jethua crops accounted for less than 14 per 
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cent, and 4 per cent, respectively of the total ; the two crops together thus 
contributed nearly 18 per cent, to the total.. 

The proportion of lac produced in different crops, however, varied in 
different areas, as will be seen from the following figures :— 


Approximate proportion of each crop in different areas. 
_(Average 1934-35 to 1938-39.) 


Lac divisions. 


Baisakhi. 

Katki. 

Kusmi. 

Jethua . 

Total. 

Balarampur 


Per cent. 
61 

Per cent. 
13 

Per cent. 
22 

Per cent. 
4 

Per cent. 
100 

Jhalda 


59 

16 

20 

5 

100 

Ranchi 


49 

18 

28 

5 

100 

Singbhum 

•• 

48 

16 

26 

10 

100 

Pakur 


69 

31 



100 

Daltonganj 


L®i 

3V 25 

1 

(a) 

100 

Kota-Pendra .. 


59 

39 

2 

{a) 

100 

Rajim-Dhamtari 


18 

15 

49 

18 

100 

Gondia 


47 

53 

(a) 

. . 

100 

Katni-Damoh .. 


39 

61 



100 

Umaria 


65 

34 

1 


100 

Minor division* 


59 

28 

8 

5 

100 

Total of 12 divisions 

58 

24 

14 

4 

100 

Assam 

.. 


98 


2* 

100 

Non-reporting areas 

•• 

55 

32 

9 

4 

100 

Total 


56 

26 

14 

4 

100 


It will be observed that during the period 1934-35 to 1938-39 the 
Baisakhi crop accounted for as little as 18 per cent, iof the total lac 
collected in Rajim-Dhamtari and as much as 74 per cent, in Daltonganj 
and 69 per cent, in the Pakur division. Balrampur and Jhalda divi¬ 
sions collected nearly 61 per cent, and 59 per cent, respectively of their 
lac from Baisakhi crop. The Katki crop contributed 61 per cent, and 
53 per cent, respectively in the Katni-Damoh and Gondia divisions and 
nearly 13 per cent, only in the Balrampur division. In Assam, 98 per 
cent, of lac was collected from the Katki crop. 

The Kusmi crop was responsible for 28 per cent, of lac collected in 
the Ranchi division and 26 per cent, in the Singbhum division, while in 
the Rajim-Dhamtari division, as much as 49 per cent, was collected from 
the Kusmi crop. The Jethua crop contributed an appreciable proportion 
only in the Rajim-Dhamtari and Singbhum divisions, where about 18 per 
cent, and 10 per cent, respectively were collected from the Jethua crop. 

A reference to Appendix 6 further shows that, the proportion of the 
(a) Proportion is very small. 

*The crop in Assam is not raised on Kusurn hosts but on account of the summer 
4rop being collected later, the period of harvesting coincides -with the Jethua crop in 

other areas. 1 
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different crops in the total production varied from year to year. The 
share of Baisakhi crop varied during the quinquennium 1934-35 to 1938-39 
from nearly 47 per cent, in 1936-37 to over 63 per cent, in 1937-38. The 
proportion of Katlci crop varied from 21 per cent, in 1935-36 to over 34 
per cent, in 1938-39. The range of variation in the case of Kusmi crop 
lay between 7 per cent, in 1937-38 and 23 per cent, in 1936-37 and that 
of Jethua crop from about 2 per cent, in 1934-35 to over 6 per cent, in 
1936-37. 

(9) Production on different hosts. 

The Kusmi and the Jethua crops are obtained from the Kusum tree. 
The average annual production of these two crops (excluding Assam but 
including non-reporting areas) during the five-year period ending 1938-39 
averaged about 8,200 tons. The other two crops, namely, Baisakhi and 
Katki, the average production of which (excluding Assam and including 
non-reporting areas) amounted to 38,300 tons, are produced mainly on 
Ber and Falas, comparatively small quantities being produced on other 
minor hosts. The average production of a little over 1,200 tons in Assam 
is largely on Arhar hosts. 

(10) Production in different provinces and States. 

It has already been stated 'that the production of lac is estimated by 
certain special lac divisions and that many of these divisions include 
tracts lying in different political territories. The production in different 
provinces and States can be estimated by splitting the figures of some 
of the divisions and assigning them to their respective provinces and 
States. The average annual production of lac in different provinces and 
States during the quinquennium 1934-35 to 1938-39, estimated on the 
above basis, is given below :—- 

Estimated approximate production of lac in different provinces and 

Sta.tes, 

(Average 1934-35 to 1938-39.) 



Tons. 

Approximate 
share in 

total production. 

Bihar 

Central Provinces 

Bengal 

Eastern States 

Central India States 

Assam 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

28,500 

6,000 

3,700 

4,800 

1,500 

1.200 

800 

250' 


Per cent. 

60 

IS 

8 

10 

3 

? 

Bombay (including Baroda and Paneh Mahal States) 

100 



Orissa 

200 

1- 

2 

Sind 

50 



Madras (including Madras States) 

Others 

50 

600, 



Total 

47,750 


100 


- 


— 
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Bihar accounted for as much as 60 per cent, of the total Indian 
production. The Central Provinces and Bengal followed with about 
18 per cent, and 8 per cent, respectively, so that about 81 per cent, of 
the total production was concentrated in these three provinces. Of the 
Indian States, the Eastern States and the Central India States were 
responsible for about 10 per cent, and d per cent, respectively of the total 
production. 

C.—Imports. 

(1) Quantities and sources. 

The imports of lac into India by sea since 1900-01 are given in 
Appendix 7. It will be observed that the quantities imported varied 
from a minimum of 173 tons stick lac and 3 tons other forms of lac in 
1911-12 to a maximum of 8,656 tons stick lac and 93 tons other forms of 
lac in 1936-37. The average imports during the quinquennium ending 
1938-39 amounted to 6,268 tons stick lac and 19 tons other forms of lac. 
from which it will be clear that the imports consist almost wholly of stick 
lac. 

_ The main sources for imports were Burma, Straits Settlements and 
Siam. The quantities* imported from different sources may be seen in 
Appendix 8. The relative shares of these countries during different 
periods may be seen from the table below :— 


Imports of stick lac into India by sea. 


8on roe. 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

Per¬ 
centage 
j to 

total. 

I mgsj 

! Average i 
; 1929-30 
to 

1933 34. 

Per¬ 

centage 

to 

total. 

Average 

1934-35 

to 

1938-39. 

Per- 

centage 

to 

1 total. 

! 

1 


(Toes.) 


(Tons.) 


" 

(Tons.) 


Burma 

600 

67 1 

2,293 

58-5 

1,727 

27-6 

Straits Settlements ] 
and y 

Siam (Thailand) J 1 

; 

266 

. 

29-8 

1,609 

410 

4,533 

72-3 

Ofrber countries 

28 

1 

3-1 

18 

0-5 

8 

01 

Total 

894 

100 0 

3,920 

100-0 

6,268 

100-0 


It will be observed that during the quinquennium immediately pre¬ 
ceding the 1914—18 War, more than two-thirds of lac imported into India 
tame from Burma and nearly 30 per cent, from Straits Settlements and 
Siam. During the quinquennium ending 1933-34, although the quantities 
imported from Burma increased, her share in the imports declined to 58 
per cent., while that of Straits Settlements and Siam (Thailand) increased 
to 41 per cent. 

The following five-year period, viz., 1934-35 to 1938-39 saw a further 
fall in Burma’s share which declined to 28 per cent, only of the total. 
Tbs Straits Settlements and Siam (Thailand) became the chief source for 
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imports of stick lac into India and accounted for over 72 per cent, of ti}« 
total imports. 

Almost the whole of the imports are landed at Calcutta from where 
appreciable quantities find their way to the manufacturing centres in 
Bihar and the United Provinces, as will be borne out by the following 
figures of despatches by rail from Calcutta to Bihar and the United Pro¬ 
vinces. 


Despatches of lac by rail from Calcutta to Bihar and the United Province » 
and imports of stick lac into India. 

(Tons.) 


Year. 

Desp 

To Bihar. 

itches. 

To 

United 

Provinces. 

Total 
Bihar and 
United 
Provinces. 

Import* 
of stick lac 
into India. 

1933-34 

3,284 

604 

3,888 

5,921 

1934-35 

3,394 

1,609 

5,003 

8,558 

1935-36 

545 

112 

657 

5,640 

1936-37 

1,363 

243 

1,606 

8,658 

1937-38 

832 

360 

1,192 

3,391 

1938-39 

1.702 

198 

1,900 

6 , 09 * 

1939-40 

2.625 

405 

3,030 

11,261 

1940-41 

1,104 

83 

1,187 

3,346 


A comparison of the figures of despatches of lac from Calcutta to 
Bihar and the United Provinces with the imports of stick lac into India 
shows that an increase in imports from abroad is generally attended with 
an increase in despatches from Calcutta to Bihar and the United Provinces 
and vice versa (see diagram facing page 7). 

As no shellac or seedlac is shipped from India as a product made 
from imported stick lac, it appears that stick lac imported from Burma 
and Siam finds use. in the preparation of seedlac and shellac along with 
Indian stick lac. Buyers abroad* have expressed an opinion that the 
practice of admixture of Burma and Siam lac with Indian lac, which in 
their opinion is increasing, makes the maintenance of bleached shell;.c 
standards difficult and as such is bound to react on the future demand Ur 
shellac. On the other hand, some manufacturers in India consider 
Burma and Siam lac to he suitable for tbe preparation of certain quali¬ 
ties of shellac. It is, therefore, desirable that when Burma or Siam 1 a.c 
is wholly or partially used for the preparation of seedlac or shellac, th# 
product "should be declared to that effect. The origin of lac cannot how¬ 
ever, be found by any analytical tests. The position, therefore, appear* 
to be that while, on the one hand, it is d esirable that when Burma or Sia m 

* Report by Sir David Meek and Dr. Gregory on the ‘ ‘ Prospect* of Indian Trade 
with the United States of America ” (19S91- 
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lae is wholly or partially used for the preparation of seedlac or shellac, 
the product should be declared to that effect, on the other hand, the 
enforcement of measures drawn with this object present serious diffi¬ 
culties. 

(2) Trend. 

The diagram facing this page illustrating the annual imports 
given in Appendix 7 and the ten yearly averages given below clearly in¬ 
dicate that, although the imports have been fluctuating considerably, 
they have increased appreciably during the last two decades. 

Average imports of stick lac into India. 

(Tons.) 

Average 1900-01 to 1909-10 .. . . .. 1,313 

Average 1910-11 to 1919-20 .. .. .. 1,282 

Average 1920-21 to 1929-30 . . .. . . 4,254 

Average 1930-31 to 1939-40 .. .. .. 5,362 

During the quinquennium 1934-35 to 1938-39, the imports were 
between 8,000 and 9,000 tons in two years, viz., 1934-35 and 1936-37, 
although the average for the period was about 6,000 tons. In 1939-40, 
the imports were over 11,000 tons. 

(3) Periodicity. 

The periodicity of imports of stick lac into India is indicated by the 
monthly figures given in the table below :— 


Monthly imports* of stick lac into India. 
_ (Hundred tons.) 


Months. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

~ 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

Average. 

Per¬ 

centage, 

April 

9-5 


5-5 

8-0 

1-5 

4-9 

7-8 

May 

18-0 

0-5 

5-5 

3-5 

1 -5 

5-8 

9-3 

June 

11-0 

0-5 

6-5 

0-5 

0-5 

3-8 

6-1 

July 

6-0 

0-5 

6-5 

1-5 

1-0 

3-1 

50 

August 

2-5 

1-5 

5-0 

0-5 

2-5 

2-4 

3-8 

September 

1-5 

2-0 

2-0 

2-5 

3-0 

2-2 

3-5 

October 

1-5 

4-5 

1-0 

3-0 

2-0 

2-4 

3-8 

November.. 

6-5 

8-0 

10-0 

1-0 

5-5 

6-2 

9-0 

December 

110 

13-0 

11-0 

2-5 

5-0 

8-5 

13-6 

January .. 

15-5 

12-0 

17-0 

4-5 

8-5 

11-5 

18-4 

February .. 

2-0 

7-0 

10-0 

4-0 

13-0 

7-2 

11-5 

March 


7-0 

6-5 

2-5 

7-0 

4-6 

7-3 

Total 

85-0 

56-5 

86-5 

34-0 

51-0 

62*6 

100-0 


Source :—Accounts relating to the sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British 
India and Accounts relating to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India. 

‘Exports of stick lac from Burma to India have been taken for arriving, at the 
monthly imports during the years 1934-35 to 1936-37. 
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It will be observed from the figures given above and the di&« 
gram facing this page that, considering the average for the pe,riod 1934-35 
to 1938-39, the imports were lowest from August to October. With th£ 
approach of winter season, the imports showed an upward tendency and 
the peak was reached in January, after which the imports continued to 
decline except for some increase in May. The imports in four months* 
November to February, accounted for more than 53 per cent, of the annual 
imports. It should, however, be noted that the quantities imported in 
different months do not show the same seasonal variations in individual 
years. For instance, in 1934-35 the imports were highest in May ; in 
1935-36 they were highest in December while in 1936-37 the highest 
imports were registered in January. In 1937-38 April was the month of 
highest imports in contrast with 1938-39 when the highest imports were 
received in February. 

(4) Factors affecting imports. 

Since the major portion of the stick lac produced in Burma, Siam* 
Indo-China, etc., finds its way into India, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the imports are mainly influenced by the quantities of lac collected m 
these countries. The increased demand for lac appears to have led to 
bigger production in these countries and consequently bigger imports 
into India. The quantities imported into India appear to be little affected by 
her own production. The relation between the production, imports into and 
exports from India together with the course of prices are shown in the 
diagram facing page 14. It will be observed that although the lower 
level of prices in contributing to an increased demand for lac brought 
about an increase in exports, the rise in demand lias failed to react on the 
prices. 

(5) Effect of imports. 

As the imports go to swell the total available supplies, they naturally 
exercise some depressing influence upon the prices. Consequently, the 
prohibition of imports has been suggested by some persons from time to 
time. This is, however, attended with the danger that imposition of such 
restrictions is likely to result in the development of seedlac and shellac 
manufacturing industries in other lac producing countries, which may bo 
detrimental to the Indian lac manufacturing interests. 

D.—Exports. 

(1) Quantities. 

India is known to have exported lac to Europe as far hack as 160f, 
but for nearly two centuries the traffic remained small and erratic. Besides 
the resin, appreciable quantities of lae-dye were also exported. In fact, lac 
was then known more for its dye- than for the resin. A large demand for 
lac-dye sprang up in the days of the East India Company, and the industry’ 
received a further impetus by the invention of a method of manufacturing 
lae-dye in the form of cakes, ready for use. By 1868-69 the exports of 
lac-dye reached 887 tons valued at about 8 lakhs of rupees. At this time, 
the aniline dyes appeared on the scene and their discovery struck a death 
blow to the lac-dye industry so much so that by the end of the nineteenth 
century the exports had disappeared altogether. On the other hand. 
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liew uses and methods of treating lac had been discovered and the demand 
for lae resin developed considerably. The loss of export trade in lac-dye, 
and the increase in shellac exports is clearly shown by the figures given in 
the following table :— 


Exports of lac-dye and shellac from India*. 


Year. 

Lac-dve. 

Shellac. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(Thousand 

rupees.) 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(Thousand 

rupees.) 


(Tons.) 


(Tons.) 


(S68-69 

887 

797 

219 

1,166 

1878-79 

413 

195 

3,225 

2,225 

1888-89 

17 

8 

4,069 

3,194 

1898-99 



7,320 

7,008 

1899-19.0.0 



9,762 

9,266 


Since the loss of lac-dye trade as a result of the competition, from 
synthetic dyes, little attempt appears to have been made to revive it. It 
might be worth while doing some research work to see whether by modern 
and cheaper methods of recovery it might not be possible to increase the 
income of the lac industry by the development again of this by-product. 

The exports of various forms of lac since 1900-01 are given in 
Appendix 9 from which it will be observed that the exports varied from 
less than 8,000 tons in 1901-02 to more than 41,000 tons in 1936-37, the 
average for the quinquennium ending 1938-39 being nearly 32,000 tons, 
more than five times the imports. The exports were, made up largely 
of shellac and seed lac, stick lac and “ other kinds ” of lac accounting for 
comparatively small quantities. Imports on the other hand, as already 
pointed out. consisted almost entirely of stick lac. The quantities and 
proportion of shellac, seedlac and stick lac and “other kinds” of lac 
exported during the different periods may be seen from the following 
table ;— 


Exports of lac from India. 
( Tons. ) 


Period. 

Shellac. 

Button lac. 

Seedlac. 

Stick lac. 

Other 

kinds. 

Total 

1909-10—1913-14 .. 

17,785 

1,728 

333 

274 

1,404 

21,524 


(82 ■ 6) 

(8-0) 

(1-6) 

(1-3) 

(6-5) 

(100-0) 

1914-15—1918-19 .. 

15,011 

475 

782 

156 

834 

17,258 


(37-0) 

(2-8) 

(4-5) 

(0-9) 

(4-8) 

(100-0) 

1919-20-1923-24 .. 

17,784 


287 

97 

1,945 

20,817 


(85-4) 

(3-4) 

(1-4) 

(0-5) 

(9-3) 

(1000) 

1924-25—1928-29 .. 

21,037 

1,067 

2,977 

599 

2,539 

28.219 


(74-5) 

(3-8) 

(IO-6) 

i (2-1) 

(9-0) 

(100 0) 

1929-30—1933-34 .. 

19,525 

1,025 

5,440 

240 

1,863 

28,093 


(69-5) 

(3-6) 

(19-4) 

(0-9) 

(6-6) 

(100-0) 

J934-35—1938-39 .. 

20,068 

1,224 

8,698 

i 182 

1,964 

32,136 


(62-4) 

(3-8) 

(27-1) 

(0-6) 

(6-1) 

i (100,0) 


(Vote. —The figures in brackets represent percentages.) 

*The Commercial products of India : Watt. 
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During the quinquennium immediately preceding the 1914-18 War, 
shellac and button lac together formed nearly 91 per cent, of the total 
exports and seedlac was of little significance. A similar position continued 
in the next ten years after which there was an appreciable fall in the share 
of shellac in the exports and seedlac gradually gamed ground. In the 
quinquennium ending 1928-29 seedlac accounted for more than 10 per 
cent, and shellac and button lac together for about 78 per cent, of tha 
total export. Seedlac gained further ground in the next two 
quinquennia accounting for a little less than 20 per cent, of the total ex¬ 
ports during 1929-30 to 1933-34 and over 27 per cent, during the period 
1934-35 to 1938-39. Shellac and button lac exports accounted for only 
73 per cent, of the total exports in the five-year period ending 1933-34 and 
66 per cent, during the quinquennium 1934-35 to 1938-39. The share of 
stick lac and other forms of lac in the total exports was comparatively 
small. 

(2) Destinations. 

The destinations for the exports of various forms of lac include the 
United Kingdom, most of the European countries, the United States of 
America, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, the Union of South Africa, 
Brazil, Australia and Burma, but almost three-fourths of the total ex¬ 
ports from India were shared by three countries, viz., the United King¬ 
dom, the United States of America and Germany. The quantities of stick 
lac, seedlac, shellac, button lae and “ other kinds ” of lac as also the total 
quantities of all forms of lac together, exported to each of these three 
countries and the balance exported to all other countries are given from 
1929-30 to 1940-41 in Appendix 10-A. to 10-F. The relative importance 
of these countries in the total exports of lac during different periods will 
be seen from the following table -.— 


Total exports of all forms of lac* to differeni destinations. 

(Tons.) 


Countries. 

| Average 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14. 

Average 

1929-30 

to 

1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 

to 

1938-39. 

United Kingdom 

5,358 

8,156 

7,817 


(24-9) 

(29-0) 

(24-3) 

United States of America .. . .. 

8,949 

10,131 j 

12,518 


(41-6) 

(36-1) 

(39-0) 

Germany 

4.158 

3.863 

3,319 


(19-3) 

(13-8) I 

(10-3) 

Other countries 

3,059 

5,943 ; 

8.482 


(14-2) 

(21-1) | 

(26-4) 

Total 

21,524 

28,093 j 

32,136 


i (100-0) i 

(100-0) i 

(100-0) 


Note .—The figures in brackets represent percentages. 


*The figures represent tatals of quantities of stick lae, seedlac, shellac, button lae 
and other kinds of Inc added together. If the totals of exports of seedlac, shellac and 
button lae in terms of seedlac are considered, the offtake of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom and Germany work out to +2 per cent., 26 per cent, and 
17 per cent, respectively of the total exports during the 5 years 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
The shares of these countries in the quinquennium 1929-30 to 1933-34 were 38 peT 
cent., 32 per eent. and II per cent, respectively. In the following quinquennium 
(1934-35 to 1938-39), the United Stares accounted for 40 per cent, of the exports 
and the United Kingdom and Germany for 26 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively 
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It will be observed that the United States of America occupy the 
first position among India’s customers of lac. Their offtake increased 
from an average of less than 9,000 tons before the 1914—18 War to over 
10,000 tons during the five years 1929-30 to 1933-34 and 12,500 tons 
during 1934-35 to 1938-39. United Kingdom’s* offtake increased from 
an average of over 5,000 tons in the quinquennium preceding the 1914—18 
War to an average of over 8,000 tons in the quinquennium ending 1933-34 
but declined by nearly 300 tons, during the next 5 years. Germany’s 
offtake declined from about 4,200 tons to 3,900 tons and further to 3,300 
tons in the three quinquennia referred to above. 

The position in respect of each of the different forms of lac is indi¬ 
cated below. 

(a) Stick lac .—The United Kingdom accounted for the bulk of stick 
lac exports during 1909-10 to 1913-14 but during the last decade, as will 
be seen from the table below, the United Kingdom, as also the United 
States of America, had a comparatively .small share in the exports of stick 
lac. The two countries together accounted, on an average, for nearly 16 
per cent, of the total during the five years 1929-30 to 1933-34 and 14 per 
cent, during the period 1934-35 to 1938-39. 

Exports of stick lac from India. 


(Tons.) 

Countries. 

i 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

Average 

1929-30 

to 

1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 

to 

1938-39. 

United Kingdom . . . . 


30 

(12-5) 

21 

(11-5) 

ZuZ 

(73-7) 

United States of America 

12 

(4-4) 

9 

(3-7) 

5 

(2-7) 

Germany 

19 

(6-9) 

64 

(26-7) 

10 

(5-5) 

Other countries 

41 

(15-0) 

137 

(57-1) 

146 

(80-3) 

Total 

274 

(100-0) 

240 

(100-0) 

182 

(100 -0) 


{Note .-—The figures in brackets represent percentages.) 

Germany took on an average 64 tons or nearly 27 per cent, of the total 
during 1929-30 to 1933-34 but her offtake declined to only 10 tons or less 
than 6 per cent, of the total during the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 

Of the other countries, which accounted for more than 80 per cent. 

*Thc "United Kingdom re export considerable quantities of shellac, seedlae, etc. 
The quantities re-exported from 1934-35 to 1938-39 were as under, 4 : 

1934- 35 2,508 tons. 1930-37 4,897 tons. 1938-39 5,817 tons. 

1935- 36 7,372 tons. 1937-38 3,784 tons. 
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of the total during the quinquennium ending 1938-39, the Netherlands 
and Burma are of importance, their average offtake during the period 
being 104 tons and 22 tons respectively and the shares in the total about 
57 per cent, and 12 per cent., respectively. 

(b) Seedlac .—The United Kingdom \vas the biggest customer for 
seedlac during the period 1909-10 to 1913-14 but the United States of 
America, as will be seen from the table below, have easily been India’s 
biggest customer for seedlac in recent years. 

Exports of seedlac front. India. 

(Tons.) 



Average 

Average 

Average 


1909-10 

1929-30 

1934-35 

Countries, 

to 

to 

to 


1913-14. 

1933-34. 

1938-39. 

United Kingdom 

180 

503 

723 

(54-1) 

(9-2) 

(8-3) 

United States of America 

105 

4,102 

6,354 


(31-5) 

(75-4) 

(73-1) 

Germany 

33 

254 

680 

(9-9) 

(4-7) 

(7-8) 

Other countries 

15 

581 

941 


(4 ‘ 5) 

(10-7) 

(10-8) 

Total 

333 

(100-0) 

5,440 

(100-0) 

8,698 

(100-0) 


{Note .—The figures iu brackets represent percentages.) 


The quantities purchased by the United Kingdom have increased 
since the 1914—18 War, but her share declined from about 54 per cent, 
during 1909-10 to 1913-14 to about 9 per cent, in the quinquennium 
ending 1933-34 and 8 per cent, during the quinquennium ending 1938-39. 
The share of the United States of America, on the other hand, increased 
from about 31 per cent, during the period 1909-10 to 1913A4 to over 75 per 
cent, in the quinquennium ending 1933-34 and 73 per cent, in the follow¬ 
ing five years. Germany’s offtake increased from an average of 33 tons 
during 1909-10 to 1913-14 to 254 tons in the quinquennium ending 1933-34 
and 680 tons during the quinquennium ending 1938-39 but her share 
declined from nearly 10 per cent, during the quinquennium immediately 
preceding the 1914^-18 War, to less than 5 per cent, during the period 
1929-30 to 1933-34. In the next 5 years Germany’s share increased to 
nearly 8 per cent. 

( c ) Shellac— The United States of America were the biggest con¬ 
sumers of shellac during 1909-10 to 1913-14 hut during recent years, as 
will he seen from the following table, the United Kingdom has been the 
largest individual customer with the United States as a close second. 
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Exports of shellac, from India. 
(Tons.) 


Countries. 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

Average 

1929-30 

to 

1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 

to 

1938-39. 

United Kingdom 

3,963 

6,899 

6,303 


(22-3) 

(35-3) 

(31-4) 

United States of America 

8.194 

5,936 

5,929 


(46-1) i 

(30-4) 

(29-5) 

Germany 

3,027 

2,387 

1,825 


(17-0) 

(12-2) 

(91) 

Other countries 

2,601 

4,303 

6,011 


(14-6) 

(22-1) 

(30-0) 

Total 

17,785 

19,525 

20,068 


(100 0) 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 


(Note .—The figures in brackets represent percentages.) 


The offtake of the United Kingdom rose from about 4,000 tons or 
nearly 22 per cent, of the total in the quinquennium ending 1913-14 to 
nearly 7,000 tons or 35 per cent, of the total in the quinquennium ending 
1933-34. This, however, declined somewhat in the quinquennium 
ending 1938-39 when she took, on an average, about 6,000 tons or 31 per 
cent, of the total. On the other hand, the quantities taken by the United 
States of America declined from an average of over 8,000 tons or 46 per 
cent, before 1914—18 War to less than 6,000 tons or nearly 30 per cent, of 
the total during the last two quinquennia. Similarly, Germany which 
absorbed 17 per cent, of the total Indian exports of shellac, before tb® 
1914—18 War took only 12 per cent, and 9 per cent, in the quinquennia 
ending 1933-34 and 1938-39 respectively. Among other countries, Japan 
which had a practically negligible share in the India’s shellac export* 
before 1914—18 War steadily increased her purchases so that her offtake 
during the quinquennium ending 1938-39 averaged about 2,400 tons or 
over 11 per cent, of the total. 

( d ) Button lac .—Shellac in the form of button lac is taken mostly 
by the United Kingdom as will be seen from the table below :— 

Exports of button lac from India. 

(Tons.) 


Countries 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

Average 

1929-30 

to 

1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 

to 

1938-39. 

United Kingdom 

1,000 

680 

738 


(57-8) 

(66-3) 

(59-8) 

United States of America 

134 

84 

121 


(7-8) 

(8-2) 

(9-9) 

Germany 

296 

89 

ioa 


(17-1) 

(8-7) 

(8-3) 

Other oountries 

298 

172 

269 


(17-3) 

(16-8) 

(22-0) 

Total 

1,728 1 

1,025 

1,224 

1 

(100-0) 1 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 


(Not *.—Tbs figures in bracket* represent percentages.) 
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The United States and Germany took almost equal quantities in recent 
years (although before 1914—18 Germany’s offtake was more than double 
that of the United States of America), while among the other countries, 
Australia was of some importance. 

(e) “ Other kinds ” of lac .—As will be seen from the table below, 
Get many was an important destination for “ other kinds ” of lac*, 
although in later years her offtake showed a decline with a simul¬ 
taneous increase in the offtake of other countries mainly the Netherlands 
and Belgium!. 

Exports of “ other kinds ” of lac f rom India. 

(Tons.) 


Countries. 

Average 
1909-10 | 

to 

1913-14. 

Average 

1929-30 

to 

1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 

to 

1938-39. 

United Kingdom 

13 

44 

38 

(0-9) 

(2-3) 

(1-9) 

United States of America 

504 

(35-9) 


109 

(5-5) 

Germany 

783 

1,069 

702 


(55-8) 

(57-4) 

(35-8) 

Others .. .. IjfKi 

104 

750 

1,115 


(7-4) 

(40-3) 

(56-8) 

Total 

1,404 

1,863 

(100-0) 

1,964 

r in ff 11 

j (100-0) 

(100-0) 


{Note .—The figures in brackets represent percentages.) 


It will he obvious from what has been said about the destinations for 
the various forms of lac that the United States of America took a larger 
proportion of their lac requirements in recent years in the shape of seed- 
lac, while the United Kingdom took more in the form of shellac. It will, 
therefore, be interesting to examine the relative proportion of the 
different forms of lac taken by these two countries as also Germany and 
other countries. The following tables will clearly indicate the position. 

Exports of lac from India to the United Kingdom. 



| Average 

1 1909-10 to 1913-14. 

i 

, Average 

1929-30 to 1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 to 1938-39. 


Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Shellac 

(Tons.) 

3,963 

74-0 

(Tons.) 

6,899 

84-6 

(Tons. 

6,303 

80-6 

Button lac 

1,000 

18-7 

680 

8-3 

732 

9-4 

Seedlac 

180 

3-3 

503 

6-2 

723 

9-2 

Stick lac 

202 

3-8 

30 

0-4 

21 

0*3 

Other kinds of la o 

13 

0-2 

44 

0*5 

38 ] 

0*5 

Total 

5,358 

100-0 

8,156 

! 100-0 

! 7,817 

100-0 


uu-uoi-ij row Tr. 

tit is understood that the ports in Belgium and the Netherlands also served M 
transit ports for supplies of ehellae to some Continental countries. 
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Exports of lac from India to the United States of America. 


I 

s: 

S Average 

J1909-10 to 1913-14. 

Average 

1929-30 to 1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 to 1938-39. 

1 

i 

Quantity. 

, Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 


(Tons.) 


(Tons.) 


(Tons.) 


Shellac 

8,194 

91-6 

5,936 

58-6 

5,929 

47-4 

Button tae .. 

134 

1-5 

84 

0-8 

121 

1-0 

Seedtac 

105 

1-2 

4,102 

40-5 

6,354 

50-8 

Stick lac 

12 

0 * Jr 

9 

0-1 

5 


Other kinds of 
lac. 

504 

5-6 



109 

0-8 

Total 

~>c. ■ - ■ - 

1 

8,949 j 

100-0 

10,131 

100-0 

12.518 

100-0 


Exports of lac from India to Germany. 



Average 

1909-10 to 1913-14. 

1 

Average 

1929-30 to 1933-34. 

Average 

1934-35 to 1938-39. 


\ 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 


(Tons.) 



(Tons.) 


(Tons.) 


Shellac 

3,027 j 


72-8 

2,387 

61-7 

1,825 

55-0 

Button lac 

'296 


7-1 j 

89 

2-3 

102 

3-1 

Sepdlac 

33 


0-8 

254 

6-6 

680 

20-5 

Stick lac 

19 

j 

0-5 

64 

1-7 

10 

0-3 

Other kinds of 
lac. 

783 

1 

18-8 

1,069 

27-7 

702 

21-1 

Total 

4,158 

I 

100-0 

| 3,863 

100-0 

3,319 

100-0 



EXPORTS OF STICK LAC AND 'OTHER K/NDS* OF LAC 

FROM INDIA . 


[Facing page 20. 
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Exports of lac from India to countries other than the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America and Germany. 


[ 

1 

Average 

1909-10 to 1913-14. 

Average 

1929-30 to 1933-34 

Average 

1 1934-35 to 1938-39. 

j 

i 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

! 

j 

(Tons.) 


(Tong.) 


(Tons.) 


Shellac .. j 

2,601 

85-0 

4,303 

72-4 

6,011 

70-9 

Button lac .. j 

298 

9-8 

172 

2-9 

269 

3-2 

i 

Seedlac .. j 

15 

0-5 

581 

9*8 

941 

1P1 

Stick lac .. j 

41 

1-3 

SShSBS 

137 

2-3 

146 

•7 

i 

Other kinds of | 

104 

NfiS 

3-4 

750 

12-6 

1,115 

13-1 

lac. 

i 


J. 

Pi 

id ll V,4i V 




5 

j 

Total .. j 

3,059 

% 

100-0 

Hn 

5,943 

100-0 

8,482 

100-0 


It will be observed that before the 1914—18 War and in the quinquen¬ 
nium ending 1933-34, the United Kingdom took about 93 per cent, of her 
requirements in the form of shellac and button lac. In the five-year 
period 1934-35 to 1938-39, shellac and button lac averaged 90 per cent, 
of her total offtake of lac, and the proportion of seedlac increased to over 
9 per cent. The United States of America also took more than 93 per 
cent, of her requirements in the form of shellac and button lac before the 
1914—18 War but with the growing tendency in favour of seedlac in subse¬ 
quent years shellac and button lac together accounted for less than 60 per 
cent, only of her offtake during the quinquennium 1929-30 to 1933-34, 
the balance being seedlac. During the next five years 1934-35 to 1938-39, 
her offtake was made up by more than half seedlac and less than half 
shellac and button lac. Germany’s offtake before the 1914—18 War 
consisted of about SO per cent, sheliac and button lac and 19 per cent. 
“ other kinds ” of lac but during the two quinquennia ending 1933-34 and 
1938-39 seedlac and ' ‘ other kinds ” of lac gained ground. The exports 
to other countries before the 1914—18 War consisted mainly of shellac 
and button lac but in the two quinquennia ending 1933-34 and 1938-39, 
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the proportion of shellac and button lac declined appreciably with an 
increase in the proportion of seedlae and “ other kinds ” of lac. 

(3) Trend. 

The trend of exports of different forms of lac will be seen from the 
diagrams facing pages 20 and 21 and the following decennial averages. 

Export of lac in India. 

(Tons.) 


Average. 

Stick lac. 

Seedlae. 

Shellac 

and 

button lac. 

Othor 
kinds of 
lac. 

Total. 

1900-01 to 1909-10 

308 

173 

13,756 

470 

14,707 

1910-11 to 1919-20 

201 

563 

16,703 

1,031 

18,498 

1920-21 to 1929-30 

307 

1,933 

21,152 

2,504 

25,956 

1930-31 to 1939-40 

183 

8,106 

20,592 

1,717 

30,598 


It will be observed that while the exports of stick lac continue to be 
small, the exports of seedlae have increased from an average of less than 
200 tons in the decennium ending 1909-10 to nearly 8,000 tons during the 
period 1930-31 to 1939-40. The shipments of shellac registered an 
appreciable increase in the two ten-year periods ending 1919-20 and 
1929-30 but there was some decline in the last decennium ending 1939-40. 
Exports of “other kinds” of lac which consist largely of by-products 
obtained during the manufacture of shellac show a trend similar to that 
of shellac. The total exporls of all kinds of lac, show a steady upward 
trend. From an average of about 15,000 tons exported annually in the 
first decade of the century, the average annual exports during the decen¬ 
nium ending 1919-20 rose to over 18,000 tons 'which further increased to 
an average of nearly 26,000 tons in the next 10 years. The exports during 
the ten years,'- 1930-31 to 1939-40 averaged over 30,000 tons. During 
this decade, the exports averaged 27.000 tons in the first 5 years and 34,000 
tons in the subsequent 5 years. 

(4) Periodicity. 

The periodicity of the exports of different forms of lac may be seen 
from the diagram facing page 15 and the table below which gives 
the average monthly exports during the four years 1935-36 to 1938-39. 
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Average monthly exports of different forms of lac during the period 

1935-36 to 1938-39. 

(Tons.) 


Months. 

Stick lac. 

Seedlac. 

! 

j Shellac. 

i 

i 

Button lae. 

Other 
kinds of 
lac. 

Total. 

April 

20 

578 

i 

] 1,852 

142 

146 

2,738 


(12-2) 

(5-9) 

( 9-4) 

(10-7) 

(7-7) 

(8-3 ) 

May 

17 

741 

1,555 

145 

198 

2,656 


(10-4) 

(7-6) 

(7-9) 

(10-9) 

(10-4) 

(8-1) 

June 

10 

934 

1,383 

120 

134 

2,581 


(6-1) 

(9-6) 

(7-0) 

(9-0) 

(7-1) 

(7-9) 

July 

9 

812 

j 1,225 

94 

125 

2,265 


(5-5) 

(8-3) 

(6-2) 

(7-0) 

(6 6) 

(6-9) 

August 

17 

770 

844 

71 

184 

1,886 


(10-4) 

(7-9) 

0-3) 

(5-3) 

(9-7) 

(5-7) 

September .. 

10 

781 

1,345 

68 

147 

2,351 


(6-1) 

(8-0) 

(6-8) 

(5-1) 

(7-8) 

(7-1) 

October . 

5 

558 

1,369 

77 

113 

2,122 


(3'0) 

(5-7) 

(7-0) 

(5-8) 

(5-9) 

(6-5) 

November .. 

11 

817 

1,991 

156 

184 

3,159 


(6-7) 

(8-4) 

<'»'> 

(11-7) 

(9-7) 

(9-6) 

December .. 

15 

831 

1,847 

122 

168 

2,983 


(9-1) 

(8-5) 

(9-4) 

(9-1) 

(8-8) 

(9-1) 

January 

21 

990 

2,044 

106 

189 

3,350 


(12-8) 

(10-1) 

(10-4) 

(8 -0) 

(9-9) 

(10-2) 

February .. 

17 

1,012 

2,080 

105 

158 

3,372 


(10-4) 

(10-4) 

(10-6) 

(7-9) 

(8-3) 

(10-3) 

March 

12 

941 

2,150 : 

127 

155 

3,385 

j 

(7-3) 

(9-6) 

(10-9) 

1 

(9-5) | 

(8-1) 

(10-3) 

Total 

164 

(loo-o)! 

9,7(>5 
( 100-0) 

19-685! 
(100-0) i 

i 

1,333 

(100-0) 

1,901 

(100-0) 

32,848 

(100-0) 


{Note .—The figures in brackets represent percentages.) 


It will be seen that the exports of stick lac were of such small magni¬ 
tude that the variations in the quantities exported in different months are 
of little significance. 

In the case of seedlac, the exports during the period 1935-36 to 1938-39 
were spread throughout the year but were comparatively low in October 
and high in January and February. In the case of shellac also the ex¬ 
ports continued throughout the year but were lowest in August and com¬ 
paratively brisk between November and April. Button lac exports were 
at a low level in August and September while the greatest activity was 
seen in November. Exports of “ other kinds ” of lac were lowest in 
October and highest in May. Considering the exports of all forms of lac 






together, the export trade was comparatively brisk from November to 
March and slack from July to October. 

(5) Export restrictions. 

Apart from a cess on exports,—the rate of which is 7 annas per 
maund on shellac and seedlac and 5 annas peg maund on lac refuse smee 
August 1936—there have been no restrictions on the export of lac from 
Incua in normal times. During the period of 1914—18 War, the govern¬ 
ment exercised control for some time over the exports with a view to secur¬ 
ing sufficient supplies of lac for the Ministry of Munitions, whose annual 
requirements for the United Kingdom and the Allies were reckoned at 
2,500 tons. An agreement was entered into with the shellac shippers in 
Calcutta in January 1917, whereby the shipment of lac was prohibited to 
all destinations, but licences were freely given on the condition that 
against every export on private account, 20 per cent, of the quantity ex¬ 
ported and of a certain specified quality, was guaranteed to government 
at a fixed f.o.b. price of iis. 42 per maund. Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient quantities of the government quality, the Ministry of 
Munitions eventually agreed to take a certain portion of their require¬ 
ments in commercial T. N. (London Standard) quality. In the matter 
of export of other qualities of lac, the government percentage was cal¬ 
culated on the assumed percentage of shellac in each variety*. The 
scheme was quite successful and provided ample supplies to the Ministry 
of Munitions. These restrictions were removed shortly after the suspen¬ 
sion of hostilities in 1918. Certain restrictions became necessary a ,y ain 
after the outbreak of the present War. 

(6) Factors affecting exports. 

India holding a virtual monopoly in lac production, the most im¬ 
portant factor affecting her exports of this commodity is the demand for 
lac in the various consuming countries, which to a great extent is influ¬ 
enced by its price. The fall in the level of lac prices appears to have 
helped in bringing about an increased demand and consequently bigger 
exports from India. 

The exports are also influenced by the size and quality of the crop 
collected. Generally, the quality of a crop is better when a big crop is 
harvested. Small crops are usually of poor quality and consequentlv do 
not find favour with the buyers. For instance, during the last decade, 
when two small crops were harvested in 1931-32 and 1932-33, the exports 
were low. On the other hand, when a record crop was collected in 1936-37, 
the exports were very high (see diagram facing page 14). 

As regards the exports of different forms of lac it has already 
been stated that there has been a phenomenal increase in the ex¬ 
ports of seedlac, for which the United States of America have been largely 
responsible. The reason for the United States’ preference for seedlac 
over shellac appears to be that they find seedlac, which is cheaper than 
shellac, to be suitable for some of their requirements. 

E—Season of marketing. 

Unlike most other agricultural commodities, there are four lac crops 
in a year, the harvesting of which extends over the major part of the year. 

•Handbook of Commercial Information of India, Third Edition, pp. 311-12. 
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The harvesting of Baisakhi crop, which is the main commercial crop, con¬ 
tinues for a period of nearly 4 months from April to July. The cultiva¬ 
tors begin to collect the crop even before it is fully mature and take it to 
the market immediately after, but in most cases, the whole crop is not 
collected or marketed all at one time. The marketing season for the 
Baisakhi crop, therefore, extends from April to October but producers get 
rid of nearly 80 per cent, of their Baisakhi lac between April and July. 

Baisakhi crop is followed by Jeihua crop—comparatively a- smalt 
crop—arriving on the markets in -June, i.e., before the arrivals of Baisakhi 
crop ease off. The supplies of this crop are generally over by the end of 
July. The Katki crop appears on the market in October and the market¬ 
ing season extends till March, the largest arrivals being in November and 
December in Bihar and from December to February in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The Kusmi crop appears on the market in November, i.e., at a 
time when the marketing of Katki crop also is in full swing, and the 
arrivals continue upto March. It will be thus obvious that two crops are 
simultaneously on the market in June-July and again in November. 

Data about arrivals in markets in different months are not available 
but an indication of the seasonal variations is provided by the following 
figures obtained from the records of a factory in Bihar, giving the quanti¬ 
ties of stick lac purchased in each month. 


Quantities of stick lac purchased hy a factory in Bihar. 


Months. 

Average 1935-36 to 1938-39. 

Quantities. 

(Maunds.) 

Percentage. 

April 



•• 

3,195 

6-0 

May 

. . 



6,946 

130 

June 




4,328 

8-1 

July 




4,214 

7-9 

August .. 




3,736 

7-0 

September 




3,669 

6-8 

October .. 




6,389 

10-0 

November 




6,521 

12-2 

December 




6,711 

12-5 

January .. 



— 

5,579 

10-4 

February 




1,971 

3-7 

March 

• • • • • • 

•• 


1,295 

2-4 



Total 

•• 

63,554 

100-0 
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It will be observed that the purchases by the factory were highest in 
May after the arrival of the Baisakhi crop and again in November-Deeember 
after the arrival of the Katki and Kusmi crops. 

The despatches by rail from Bihar and the Central Provinces, although 
they refer mostly to manufactured products, viz., shellac and seedlac, also 
indirectly point to the season of marketing of stick lac. It will be observed 
from the following figures that the despatches from Bihar were compara¬ 
tively brisk in May-June and in November-Deeember following the arrivals 
of Baisakhi-Jethua and Katki-Kusmi crops respectively. 

Despatches of lac and shellac by rail (and river) from Bihar and Orissa, 

and Central Provinces. 


(Average 1934-35 to 1938-39.) 





From Bihar. 

From Central 

Provinces. 

Months. 


Quantities. 

Percentage 
to annual 
total. 

Quantities. 

Percentage 
to annual 
total. 




(Tons.) 


(Tons.) 


April 



1,636 

7-7 

451 

6-6 

May 

•• 


2,878 

13-5 

429 

6-3 

June 



1,003 

'9-2 

457 

6-7 

July 









3,703 

8-3 

400 

0-0 

August .. 



1,317 

0-2 

390 

5-8 

September 



1,719 

8-1 

504 

7-4 

October 



1,083 

7-9 

431 

6-4 

November 



2,021 

9-5 

418 

0-2 

December 



2,030 

9-5 

729 

10-7 

January 



1,698 

8-0 

1,144 

16-9 

February 



1,297 

6-1 

720 

10-6 

March .. 



1,207 

60 

700 

10-4 


Total 

-• 

21,272 

100-0 

6,785 

100-0 


The despatches from the Central Provinces were brisk from December to 
March, being heaviest in January, for the reason that Katki crop accounts 
for 61 per cent, of the total production in the Katni-Damoh and 53 per 
cent, in the Gondia division. 
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F .—Total and net available supplies of lac. 

The estimated total and net available supplies of lac in each of the 
years in the quinquennium 1934-35 to 1938-39 are given below :— 


Total and net available supplies of lac in India. 
(Tons). 


— 

1934-35. 

! 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

Average. 

Production of stick 
lac.* 

38,134 

40,686 

59,699 

46,468 

53,765 

47,750 

Imports of stick lac .. 

8,558 

■ 5,640 

8,656 

3,392 

5,092 

6,268 

Imports of shellac and 
other forms of lac. 


5 

93 



20 

Imports of shellac and 
other forms of lac (in 
terms of stick lac).{ 


! 9 

1 

1 160 

k, t 



34 

Total supplies 

40,692 

46,335 

68,515 

49,860 

58,857 

54,052 

Exports. 







Stick lac 

258 

344 

141 

25 

144 

182 

Seedlac 

4,429 

6,292 

13,091 

9,374 

10,303 

8,698 

Seedlac (in terms of 
stick lac).f 

6,711 

9,533 

19,835 

14,203 

15,611 

13,179 

Shellac and button lac 

22,383 

15,696 

26,508 

21,062 

20,209 

21,292 

Shellac and button lacj 
(in terms of stick lac). 

38,591 

27,062 

45,703 

37,349 

34,843 

36,710 

Total exports of stick 
lac, shellac and but¬ 
ton lac in terms of 
stick lac. 

45,560 

36,939 

65,679 

51,577 

50,598 

50,071 

Net available supplies 

1,132 

9,396 

2,836 

(—)1,717 

8,259 

3,981 


It will be observed that on an average, less than 4,000 tons stick 
lac equivalent to nearly 2,300 tons shellac, are annually retained for 
use in India, the balance of the crop being exported mainly in the 
iorm of seedlac and shellac. After the outbreak of the War, however, 
the quantities of lac used in India are reported to have considerably 
increased owing to the nse of lac for anti-gas varnish, resinated con¬ 
tainers, and moulding powders. 

*Lae scraped from sticks. 

iOn the basis of 100 tons stick lac yielding 66 tons seedlac. 

tOn the basis of 100 tons stick lac yielding 66 tons seedlac and 100 tons of seedlac 
yielding 87 tons shellac (see pages 32 and 34), i.e., 100 tons stick lac yielding 57.412 tons 
shellac. As some of the shellac exported contains 3 per cent, or more rosin, a rosin 
content of 1 per cent, has been assumed in the exports of shellac and consequently 
58 tons of shellac exported have been taken as equivalent to 100 tons stick lac. 
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CHAPTER II —PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 

A.—Cultivation. 

The cultivation of lac is carried on by (1) introducing the lac insects 
to lac hosts, the process being called infection or inoculation, and (2) 
harvesting the crop by cutting the branches on which lac encrustations 
have been formed. 


(1) Infection or inoculation. 

The process is carried out in two ways, viz., artificial infection and 
natural infection. 

{a) Artificial infection .—A few sticks of brood lac, i.e., lac from which 
larvae are about to emerge are tied to a host tree, which had previously been 
pruned in time so as to put forth good new shoots. The larvae on emergence 
crawl about and settle down on succulent shoots. A crude method of 
“ artificial infection ” is to fling a few brood sticks on to a tree. 

Pruning in the correct way and at the correct time is of great im¬ 
portance from the point of view of quantity of lac obtained from a host. 
The extent of pruning required by a host depends on its type, age and con¬ 
dition. It is reported that ryots do not always prune their hosts correctly ; 
for example, they often prune their Kusmi hosts heavily, which is harm¬ 
ful. ‘Similarly, using the correct amount of brood and infecting the tree 
in the correct manner is of importance. By using too little orood lac 
some shoots may be left uninfected while using too much brood lac, besides 
being a waste, may cause mortality among larvae. The Indian Lac 
Research Institute, as a result of investigations and observations made, 
recommends particular times and methods for pruning and correctly infect¬ 
ing different hosts. The Indian Lac Cess Committee has been attempting 
to enducate the lac growers in these matters through kamdars trained at the 
Institute and a wider adoption of the methods recommended will help in 
getting bettpr results. 

(b) Natural infection. —All or a part of the lac secreted on a tree is 
left there and the larvae after swarming out settle down on the new shoots. 
The larvae may sometimes be carried by wind from one host tree to another 
or they may crawl over the interlacing branches. 

Out of the two, artificial infection is more common in the main lac 
growing areas at least for one of the two crops harvested in a year from a 
host. In Bihar, about 70 to 80 per cent, of the total number of host trees 
are estimated to be infected artificially. Similarly in Assam, artificial 
infection is carried out to the extent of about 70 per cent. In Orissa and 
Bengal, the proportion is still higher and is estimated to be as much as 
90 per cent. The Central Provinces are the only important lac producing 
tract where artificial infection is as low as 5 per cent. It is reported that 
in this tract, artificial infection was practised in the Government forests 
when the collection of lac was done through the department, but has now 
been abandoned in favour of natural infection by the contractors to whom 
the right of collection of lac is leased. 

Natural infection, in spite of its simplicity, is inferior to artificial 
infection, because it tends to favour the multiplication of parasite enemies 
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and yields brood lac of poor quality on account of its having relatively 
larger amount of Phunki lac from the previous crop. Besides; artificial 
infection enables uniform infection of tne hosts resulting in bigger yields, 
and allows the trees to get periodical rest which is not possible in the case 
of natural infection. The practice of natural infection is, theretore, not to 
be recommended except under special circumstances. 

(c) Rotation of host trees and alteration of brood lac. —The lac insect 
is essentially a parasite, and the continued cultivation of lac on the same 
tree season after season is injurious to the health of the host. The hosts, 
therefore, need periodical rest which can be secured by infecting trees by 
rotation. 

Systematic rotation of host trees, however, does not appear to be a 
common practice with the producers although schemes of regular rotation 
have been worked in some Government forests. For instance, a four-year 
rotation was found suitable for Ghont in Saugor Division (Central Pro¬ 
vinces; while a three-year rotation was considered better for Ber and Palas. 
Such schemes, however, have been found to come to an end when a forest 
is leased to a contractor. 

Apart from the rotation of host trees, alteration of brood lac is often 
practised. This is particularly done between Kusum and Khair trees. 
Brood lac from Jethwi crop ( Kusum) is used for infecting Khair trees for 
Aghani crop. The resulting brood lac from Khair is then used for infect¬ 
ing Kusum and the cycle is repeated. Alteration of brood lac is also prac¬ 
tised between Ber and Palas. The brood lac from these trees is used for 
some minor hosts also. Tt has been observed that Kusmi brood can be used 
on hosts other than Kusum (the ideal host for this purpose being Khair), 
but reverse is not the case as insects from other hosts do not thrive on 
Kusum. According to some authorities this is due to the fact that lac 
insects in the two cases belong to two distinct strains. It may be noted 
that even the Kusmi strain, if grown continuously on hosts other than 
Kusum for several crops without being transferred back to Kusum, 
deteriorates and dies. 

(2) Harvesting. 

Tiro crop is collected by cutting the branches and twigs on which lac 
encrustations arc found to have been formed. These are later cut into 
smaller pieces. The collection of lac may be done before the swarming, i.e., 
emergence of larvae, when it is called ari lac or after the insects nave 
swarmed, when it is called phunki lac. 

(a) Ari lac. —A producer may cut his crop ari when he is in need of 
cash or when he thinks that on account of unfavourable weather conditions 
leaving it on the tree will result in damaging the crop. Ari lac as it is col¬ 
lected before the emergence of larvae contains living insects. 

( j) Phunki lac. —The portion of the crop which is allowed to remain 
on the tree till after the larvae have swarmed, is collected as phunki iae 
and this, unlike ari, does not contain living insects but only the dead 
bodies of mother insects. 

It is difficult to ascertain the proportion of the crop collected ari and 
phunki but extensive enquiries made during the course of this survey 
indicate that the major portion of lac crop is collected ari. In Bihar, it 
is estimated that on an average about 70 per cent, of the total crop is co’- 



iected ari. In Assam, the proportion rises to about 80 per cent, while in 

the Central Provinces it goes as high as 90 per cent. In Bengal, however, 
the proportion of ari to the total crop falls to about 65 per cent. In the 
Punjab, ari lac forms a smaller proportion while in Madras almost the 
entire crop is collected phunki. Keeping these figures in view it is esti¬ 
mated that about 70 per cent, of the total lac crop in India is collected ari, 
the balance of 30 per cent, being removed as phunki. It was also observed 
that a larger proportion of the Baisakhi and Kusmi crops is collected ari 
as compared with Katki and Jethua crops, mainly because a greater per¬ 
centage of the latter two crops is utilised as brood, which after swarming 
takes place is collected as phunki. According to rough estimates, more than 
iiirec-fourths of the Baisakhi and Kusmi crops, half of the Katki crop and 
one-fourth of the Jethua crop are collected ari. 

B.—Stick lac. 

Although lac is collected from trees in the form of sticks (pieces cut 
from branches and twigs of trees) covered with lac encrustation, stick 
lac, as it is understood by the trade, means lac scraped from the sticks. The 
lac encrustation is usually removed from twigs either by hand or is scraped 
with knives or sickles. Lac is not easy to remove from the twigs of 
Kush in. trees as the encrustation thickly surrounds the twigs and sticks close 
to them. In such cases the producers frequently cut the twigs into short 
pieces of about 1 to 3 inches in length and market these as such. Generally 
speaking, the scraping of lac is taken up soon after the twigs are cut 
though sometimes they are stored and the scraping is done later on at 
leisure. 

Scraped lac is spread out in shade in thin layers 4 to 6 inches deep 
to dry. It is occasionally raked-—more frequently in the beginning—to 
allow uniform aeration. If scraped lac is exposed to the direct action of the 
sun’s rays, the edges of the grains are likely to melt and form into compact 
“ blocks ” from which the extraction of dye becomes very difficult. After 
idle lac is dry it is often winnowed to remove large pieces of sticks, stones, 
wood and other foreign matter. 

The collection and scraping of lac is commonly done by small pro¬ 
ducers themselves with the help of their family members. Landlords, 
contractors and the Forest Departments engaged in the production of lac 
get tliis work done by hired labourers employed either on “ piece work ” 
or “ daily wages ”. In the former case, the charges usually vary from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund of scraped lac depending upon the amount 
of work involved and the local wages and rates. The “ daily wages ”, 
when paid in cash usually vary from 2 annas to 4 annas per day. When the 
payment of wages is made in kind, any grain of equivalent value may be 
given. In certain tracts (for instance in the Hazaribagh district of 
Bihar), the labourers engaged for harvesting and scraping stick lae are 
paid one-fourth of the total quantity scraped by them. 

O.—Seedlac. 

(1) Methods and cost of preparing seedeac. 

Stick lac is passed through sieves to separate smaller grains and dust 
from the bigger pieces. The latter are then either ground in a hand chakki 
(stone-mill) or crushed in roller corn crushers, specially in the case of 
Kusmi stick lac which is often received without being scraped. The 
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crushers are usually operated by manual power but in some of the large- 
factories they are driven by mechanical power. The space between the 
rollers is so adjusted that lac is broken from the sticks. Pieces of sticks 
which pass with the lac are separated by subsequent sifting and winnowing. 
The crushed and sifted stick lac which is in the form of granular fragments 
is known as kachcha chowri. Kachcha chowri is then washed in cup shaped 
stone or cement pots commonly known as nands. They are about 24 
feet in height and diameter. The inside surface of a nand is specially 
made rough to facilitate rubbing of crushed lac against its sides. About 
40 lb. of crushed lac is placed in each nand and water added. A 
labourer known as ghasandar enters the nand and leaning on a sup¬ 
port rubs the lac- against the rough sides of the nand with his feet for 
nearly half an hour. The rubbing. operation crushes the lac cells, 
releases the lac dye and separates the dirt from the resin. The water is 
then allowed to stand for a time and the surface scum consisting of pieces 
of wood and dead bodies of insects is removed. After this, the coloured 
water is scooped out and filtered through a cloth to recover the suspended 
lac. Tiie coloured water is allowed to run off and fresh water is again 
added. The process is repeated three or four times till the lac dye, dirt 
and other impurities are removed. In the case of inferior and old stick 
iae, diluted solution of commercial washing coda is used to facilitate the 
removal of the dye. After the final washing the washed material known' 
as chowri, i.e., the seedlac of commerce is removed from the nands 
and spread out on cement floors for drying. It is stirred by means of 
rakes to avoid the formation of compact blocks . After it is dry, it is 
winnowed to separate the lac grains from fine particles of dust and other 
impurities. 

In some of the large factories, large power-driven steel drums fitted 
with agitating arrangements are used instead of nands for washing 
purposes. 

The cost of manufacturing seedlac before the outbreak of War in 1939 
reported by 10 manufacturers in different centres, as will be seen from *he 
figures given in Appendix 11, varied from Re. 0-6-6 to 0-12-6 per m.nund. 
The average for the 10 factories worked out to Re. 0-8-3 per maund. It 
is understood that the cost of manufacture has increased in subsequent 
years. 

(2) YlKLD OF SEKDIjAC from stick i.A t*. 

The yield (as also the quality) of seedlac from stick lac varies 
depending upon a number of factors, such as the type of host and season, 
whether collected ari or phunki, the amount of impurities and the method 
and extent of washing. As a rule, stick lac from Kit sum tree gives a 
higher percentage of seedlac than that from Ber and Palas. Similarly 
Baisakhi stick lac from Ber or Palas tree is stated to yield more seedlac 
than Katki stick lac from the same hosts. Phunki lae being free from 
living insects contains less colouring matter and moisture than ari lae 
and, therefore, yields a higher percentage of seedlac than the latter. 
Accurate comparable figures indicating the effect of all these various factors 
on the recovery of seedlac from stick lac are not available. Enquiries made 
from some factorv owners in different lae growing tracts, however, show 
that the average yield of seedlac from Baisakhi stick lac varied from about 
60 per eent. to about, 72 per cent. Similarly the yield from Katki stick lae 
varied from about 55 per cent, to about 68 per cent. The recovery from 
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Kusrm stick lac varied from about 65 per cent, to about 80 per cent- 
phunki lac is roughly estimated to yield on an average about 10 per cent, 
more seedlac than the corresponding ari lac. 

, About 70 samples of stick lac were collected during the course of 
the survey from different kinds of host trees drawn from different localities 
and analysed at the Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum. The results 
indicating the average chowri percentage (yield of seedlac from stick lac) 
for stick lac from different hosts and different crops are set out in the table 
below :— 


Yield of seedlac* from stick lac. 


Type of host. 

Season. 

Average yield. 

Kusum 

Kusmi (Aghani) 

Per cent. 

68 

Ber 

Jethua 

69 

Baisakhi 

59 

Palas 

Katki 

52 

Baisakhi 

57 


Katki 

56 


It will be observed from the figures given above that stick lac from 
Kusutn trees gives the highest recovery of seedlac. The yield of seedlac 
from iiaisukhi Ber stick lac is higher than that obtained from Baisakhi 
Palas stick lac. But in the case of Katki crop a larger chowri percentage 
was obtained from Palas stick lac as compared with Ber stick lac. Further, 
the chowri percentages obtained by the analysis of samples referred to 
above appeared to be lower than the figures commonly assumed or reported 
by factories. While one reason for the discrepancies may be the compa¬ 
ratively small quantities of stick lac employed for determining 
■chowri percentage, another reason which may have affected the results is 
that the interval between the collection of a sample and its analysis 
varied considerably in the ease of various samples. 

The average yield of seedlac from all types of stick lacs taken together 
may be taken as 66 per cent.f, and this conversion factor has been adopted 
in the general calculations involved in this report. 

D.—Shellac. 

(1) Methods and cost of preparing shellac. 

Shellac may be prepared from seedlac either by melting or by extrac¬ 
tion with suitable solvents. The former method is most commonly used 
in India. 

Different qualities of seedlac are mixed together according to the 
trade requirements or the views of the manufacturer and the mixture is 
filled in cloth bags about 30 feet long and about 2-5 inches in diameter. For 
tlm manufacture of high quality sheiiae double bags are employed. The 
melting is done over charcoal fire in a Dutch oven-shaped fireplace 
(locally known as bhatta) about 2\ to 4 feet long, 1-j feet high and 12 to 
16 inches deep. At one end of this bhatta sits the melter known as 

*The figures are based on the results obtained from samples referred to above and 
■must be regarded as approximate only. 

IThe figure appears to be adopted by the Indian Lac Cess Committee in their 
■ crop forecast statements. 
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kU'war holding one end of the long bag just near enough the glow mg 
lire to melt the lac resin. The other end of the bag is fixed on to a wooden 
wheel which is rotated by a boy known as phirwaya. The object of rotat¬ 
ing the bag is to apply uniform heat to it and the karigar asks the 
phirwaya to rotate the bag slowly or quickly as need be. The karigar 
gives a twist opposite to that given by the phirwaya. The lac melts' with 
the heat and begins to ooze out. This is worked up with a large iron 
spatula to ensure thorough mixing of lac resin and wax. Overheating is 
prevented by an occasional sprinkling of cold water on the molten lac. 
When sufficient quantity of sueh molten lae is collected outside the bag, 
it is rapidly transferred to the glazed porcelain surface of a horizontal 
hot water cylinder about 2^ feet long and 10 inches in diameter. An 
assistant known as belwaya spreads the molten mass evenly over the 
cylinder by means of a palm leaf. After spreading it, he takes the sheet 
and warms it before the fire to keep it plastic and then stretches it by 
means of his hands, feet and teeth to form a thin sheet. On cooling, the 
thick edges and the portions showing hard knots, dirt specks and air 
bubbles are removed and the remaining sheet is broken up into small 
pieces (flakes) which form the shellac of commerce. 

For the manufacture of button lac, the stretching process is dispensed 
with arid the molten lac is dropped on to the cool flat surface of a stone or 
commonly on a metallic sheet. The lac spreads into circular button 
shaped cakes of 3" to 4" diameter and 1|8" to 1|4" thickness. These are 
usually stamped with the manufacturer’s or shipper’s mark before they 
become hard. 

The method of preparing shellac described above is essentially Ihe 
same throughout the country except for few minor differences in some 
localities. For instance, in the Punjab the size of cotton bag is much 
smaller being about 30 inches long and 41 inches wide. The molten lac 
is transferred to the cool surface of a tilted stone slab where it solidifies 
into triangular pieces about 2" long on ejach side and about ljlO" thick 
or may be thrown on the cool slabs with the sweep of a knife and pressed 
into thin sheets. 

The cost of converting seedlae into shellac by the melting process, 
before the outbreak of War in 1939, reported by 10 factories, as will be 
seen from the figures given in Appendix 11, varied from Rs. 2-6-0 to 
Rs. 3-6-h per maund. The average for the 10 factories worked out to 
Rs. 2-13-7 per maund of shellac. The total cost of manufacturing shellac 
from stick lac in the instances given in Appendix .11 varied from 
Rs. 2-14-0 to Rs. 3-14-6, averaging Rs. 3-7-7 or roughly Rs. 3-8-0 # , per 
maund of shellac. It may be added that the cost of manufacturing 
shellac which varies from time to time depending on the prices of cloth, 
charcoal, etc., and wages of labour, appreciably increased after the out¬ 
break of the War in 1939. It should also be noted that when orpiment is 
added to shellac, the cost of manufacturing shellac increases to the extent 
of the cost of orpiment added. This naturally varies with the amount of orpi¬ 
ment added. In 1938, 2 factories reported the cost of orpiment to be 
about 3 annas to 4 annas per maund of shellac. 

*In these calculations, no account has been taken of overhead charges such as 
interest, depreciation on buildings, etc., and remuneration for supervision on the one 
hand, and the value of by-products obtained on the other. 
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The preparation of shellac by extraction with a solvent involves the use 
of elaborate plant and is being done only at two factories at Calcutta. A 
large range of types are produced varying from very dark “ garnet ” la* 
to very pale shellac. No data about the cost of manufacturing shellac by 
extraction process are available. 

(2) Yield op shellac from seedlac. 

The yield of shellac is greatly influenced by the type and the age of 
the seedlac used. It is generally recognised that Kusmi and Jethua 
seedlac yield more shellac on account of their better melting quality as 
compared with seedlac obtained from other hosts. Baisakhi seedlac is 
generally considered better than Katki in this respect. As a general rule, 
old seedlac. due to its comparatively low fluidity, yields less shellac, than 
fresh seedlac. In fact the age of seedlac is considered to exercise a greater 
influence on the yield of shellac than the type of seedlac. Consequently 
the manufacturers try to convert seedlac (except the quantities disposed 
of as such) into shellac as early as possible- The method of manufacture 
also has an appreciable effect on the yield of shellac. For instance, the 
extraction process gives a higher yield than melting. In the latter case, 
the yield may further differ depending on whether a double bag or a 
single bag is used. When double bags are used, the yield is sacrificed for 
the quality. 

Enquiries made from factory owners in several markets in Bihar show 
that the yield of shellac from Katki seedlac varies from about 75 per cent, 
to about 85 per cent, while that from Baisakhi seedlac varies from about 
SCI per cent, to about 90 per cent. The percentage of shellac ob¬ 
tained from Kusmi seedlac was reported to be about 93 per cent. Ac¬ 
cording to Bihar report, the Kusmi, Baisakhi and Katki seedlacs yield, on 
in average about 92 per cent., 90 per cent, and 85 per cent, shellac res¬ 
pectively. In Mayurbhanj State, the recovery of shellac from seedlac, 
which is mostly Kusmi, is estimated to be about 87 per cent. The yield of 
shellac from seedlac in Bengal is reckoned to be about 80 per cent, in the 
case of. Baisakhi and somewhat less for Katki. In the Central Provinces, 
the yield of shellac is estimated to be about 85 per cent, and 75 per cent, 
in the case of Kusmi and mm-Kusmi seedlacs respectively! Leaving aside 
the high grades, shellac is usually manufactured from a mixture of 
different qualities of seedlac. the proportion of which is varied from time 
to time to suit the quality of shellac it is proposed to make. The yfleld of 
shellac, therefore, also varies according to quality manufactured. Keep¬ 
ing in view all the factors and figures given above as also the proportion of 
shellac obtained from the by-products, the yield of shellac from seedlac is 
estimated, on an average, to be about 87 per cent, (which is equivalent to 
a yield of 57-42 per cent, from stick lac). 

(3) Blending and mixing rosin and orpiment. 

Different seedlacs are generally blended in varying proportions ac¬ 
cording to the quality of shellac required. The quality of the various 
types of seedlac being not always consistent, a great deal of skill is re- 
quiied for proper blending. It is only in the case of high quality superfine 
shellacs tha + blending is not done and pure Kusmi or superior Baisakhi 
seedlac alone is used. 
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Ordinary colophony or rosin is often added to seedlac prior to melting 
with the object of lowering the melting point and thus facilitating extrac¬ 
tion of the resin. This practice is resorted to in the case of lac difficult 
to melt or when rosinous shellac ijs required. Shellac sold in India under 
the name of T. N. (pure) is manufactured free from rosin. The London 
T. N. quality, however, indicates shellac with 3 per cent, rosin. This is 
prepared by mixing pure T. N. (rosin free) with another quality which 
contains 12 per cent, rosin and is known as 12 per cent, T. N. The 
superior grades of shellac are invariably free from rosin. 

Orpiment, i.e., sulphide of arsenic is sometimes added to seedlac at the 
rate of ^ lb. to 2 lb. per maond of seedlac with the object of improving the 
colour of shellac manufactured. Shellac containing orpiment is usually 
referred to as arsenicated shellac and several manufacturers and ship¬ 
pers have distinct brands for arsenicated and unarsenicated shellacs. 
Shellac containing orpiment usually has a bright yellow colour which is 
considered more pleasant and attractive by some buyers. Others how¬ 
ever hold the view that orpiment gives shellac a fictitious colour, and 
serves no useful purpose as being practically insoluble in the melted resin, 
it is left in the sludge or filtered oil when shellac is dissolved in alcohol for 
use. Among the commercial samples of shellac collected from different 
centres during the course of survey and analysed at the Indian Lae Re¬ 
search Institute, the presence of orpiment was found mostly in the superior 
brands of shellac. 

E.—Other products. 

The following by-products are obtained in the preparation of seed¬ 
lac and shellac. 

(1) Molammn .—The finely divided dust like material separated from 
stick lac and seedlac is termed tnohnnina. During the process of crush¬ 
ing stick lac. a small portion of lac is reduced to a finely powdered con¬ 
dition. Similarly during the process of washing and drying of seedlac 
some material is reduced to the form of dust. These are separated from 
the bigger grains by winnowing and sieving. The yield varies according 
to the treatment in crushing and washing but the average may be taken 
as 1 to 3 seers per maund of seedlac, J !lolwmma is a product of very 
variable composition and may contain upto 70 per cent, of lac. 

(2) Kiri. —This is a by-product- obtained in the preparation of 
shellac. When seedlac is heated in cloth bags, shellac filters through, 
leaving behind some resin, dirt and refuse in the bag. When sufficient 
quantity of this material accumulates, the bag is slit open and the material 
contained in the bag, which is known as kiri, is scooped out and pressed 
into cakes. Kiri contains about 50 to 60 per cent, of lac. The amount of 
kiri obtained per maund of seedlac- melted varies from about 2 to 4 seers. 

(3) Passewa .—After the melting process is over and after kiri has 
been removed, some residue still remains sticking to the cloth bags. This 
material is recovered by putting the hags in boiling water to which a 
little sodium carbonate has been added in order to facilitate the separation 
of the residue from the bags. Tbe loosened material floats on the surface 
and is collected- and pressed into cakes known as passewa. The yield of 
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passewa is estimated, at about \ to 2 seers per maund of shellac. This by¬ 
product is rich in lac, of which it may contain as much as 90 per cent. In 
the manufacture of passewa, the bags get washed and after necessary re¬ 
pairs can be used again for melting more seedlac. 

F. —Manufacturing establishments, 

(1) Number and location op bhattas and factories. 

The number of bhattas and factories in India (as far as could be as¬ 
certained during the survey) and their location is given in Appendix 12. 
It will be seen that there are at least 5,000 bhattas in India. Bihar easily 
leads claiming about 70 per cent, of the total number of bhattas in India. 
The United Provinces, Bengal and the Central Provinces follow at a 
great distance in the descending order of importance. Apart from the 
numerous factories manufacturing shellac by the indigenous process on 
bhattas, there are two factories with modern machinery at Calcutta. 

(2) Types op bhatta factories. 

The various lac factories manufacturing shellac by the melting process 
may be roughly classified into three groups from the point of view of 
ownership, finance, output and the method of marketing their products. 

(a) Cottage factories. —These are very small establishments equipped 
with one or two bhattas usually set up in living houses. The owner is 
either a small producer or a village merchant who carries out the various 
operations connected with the manufacturing process himself with the help 
of his family members. He does not employ outside labour and his work¬ 
ing expenses are low. Being usually a man of small means, he borrows 
money to keep his factory running, and disposes of his goods as soon as 
they are turned out. His average output may he about 1 to 2 maunds of 
shellac per day. Such factories are usually worked for a few months after 
the arrival of Baisakhi and Katki crops and remain closed during the rest 
of the year. Shellac manufactured by .such factories is sometimes reported 
to be of low quality. 

( b ) Small factories. —These factories are usually equipped with 3 to 
25 bhattas each. The various operations are performed by hired labour- 
Although the owners possess better resources than the cottage factories, 
their financial position is generally not strong and they also are often not in 
a position to hold stocks. Their average output is about 3 to 25 maunds 
of shellac per day and many of them work during Baisakhi and Katki 
seasons only. The largest number of lac factories belong to this class. 
Of the 274 factories reckoned to be manufacturing shellac in Bihar, 20 
were reported to have 2 bhattas or less while the number of bhattas in 230 
factories ranged between 3 and 25. The number of factories with more than 
25 bhattas was only 24 out of which 6 had more than 50 bhattas. 

(c ) Large bhatta factories. —These factories have more than 25 bhat¬ 
tas and are owned by manufacturers with large financial resources, who are 
not only in a position to purchase and stock large quantities of stick lac 
when the market is favourable but are also able to hold their seedlac and 
shellac stocks, if required. Some of them are equipped with mechanical 
washers, capable of washing from 200 to 500 maunds of seedlac per day. 
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The outturn of shellac in this type of factories varies from about 25 to 100 
raaunds per day. Because of the relatively_large scale production they are 
able to effect certain economies in the cost of production and are, therefore, 
jsl a position to hold their own in the market in spite of the larger total in¬ 
vestment and overhead expenditure. The number of factories having more 
than 50 bhattas is, however, small and hardly exceeds one dozen. 

(3) Total capacity and output. 

Assuming 35 seers of shellac to be the daily turnout of a bhatta, and 
further that each bliatta can conveniently work for about 300 days in a 
year the potential capacity of the 5,000 bhattas in India (Appendix 12) 
works out at about 48,000 tons of shellac per annum, i.e about 1-j times of 
what would be necessary to convert the entire supplies of lac available in 
India into shellac. It is obvious, therefore, that all the bhattas do not wonk 
f o tiieir full capacity. For instance, it was found in half a dozen manu¬ 
facturing centres in Bihar that the estimated number of working days per 
bhatta varied from about 110 to 200. 

The total output of seedlae and shellac by all the factories in India 
may be estimated fairly closely from the fact that out of the total supplies 
(production plus imports) of stick lac in India, averaging nearly 54,000 
tons during the quinquennium ending 1938-39, about 50,000 tons or 92-5 
per cent, were absorbed by export requirements, i.e., exports of stick lac 
as such and stick lac required for the manufacture of. seedlae and shellac 
exported. Of the quantities utilised in India (which averaged about 
4,000 tons during the quinquennium ending 1938-39), it is estimated, on th© 
basis of enquiries made during the survey, that apart from the small 
quantities used for dyeing skins, the bulk of stick lac consumed in India is 
utilised in the form of seedlae and shellac in the proportion of 1 and 4 res¬ 
pectively. The utilisation in India is, therefore, reckoned to be as 
under :— 

100 tons of stick lac used as such. 

7C0 tons stick lac used for the manufacture of 450 tons seedlae. 

3,200 tons stick lae used for the manufacture of 1,850 tons shellac. 

The average exports of seedlae and shellac together with button lao 
during the quinquennium 1934-35 to 1938-39, being about 8,700 tons and 
21,300 tons respectively, their total production is reckoned to be as 
under :— 

Seedlae. 9,150 tons, 

f button lac. 23,150 tons. 

6.—Note on improved methods of manufacturing. 

(1) Seedlac. 

The manufacturer’s object in the preparation of seedlac is to obtain 
from stick lac a product free from the impurities and colouring matter 
contained in stick lac. As the lac dye is removable by washing with water) 
the indigenous process consisting of washing stick lac with water using 
manual labour for agitating the material being washed is not altogether 
inefficient. It, however, admits of improvement in the direction of sav¬ 
ing in time and labour and a higher degree of efficiency in respect of th© 
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removal of colouring matter and impurities. Mechanical washers now' in 
use in some of the large factories effect saving in time and labour. 

A method, to yield a light colour seedlac of greater purity and suitable 
under the conditions obtaining in the indigenous shellac manufacturing 
factories, has been evolved by the Indian Lac Research Institute.* In this 
method lac after being scraped from sticks is first crushed by a stamping 
mill or by its local equivalent Dhenki to a size to pass through a 20-mesh 
sieve. The crushed material is then put in a ball mill having flint balls and 
water and triethanolamine added in the proportion of 1 maund of water 
and' 3 ounces of triethanolamine to 36 seers of scraped lac. The ball mill 
is worked for an hour by which the mechanically adhering impurities are 
loosened and the soluble dye removed practically completely. The seedlac 
k then washed with water as long as there is any colour in the wash water. 
Washing can also be effected in the usual stone vats with water containing 
the required amount of triethanolamine. This seedlac is then put in a vat 
containing common salt solution made by dissolving 37 seers of salt in 100 
Seers of water and vigorously stirred with a wooden pole for about five 
nnnwites. The purified seedlac floats on the surface while heavier im¬ 
purities settle down. The seedlac is then removed by means of wooden 
laddie and put in another vat containing clean water. Seedlac being 
heavier than ordinary water settles down and the lighter impurities which 
float to the surface are removed. Seedlac is then washed free of salt. It 
is claimed that the price obtainable for seedlac prepared by this process 
may be expected to be higher by at least 20 per cent. The method does not 
appear to have been adopted so far by any factory! but in view of the ad¬ 
vantages claimed, manufacturers will do well to give the method a trial. 
Consignments of seedlac prepared by this process should also be sent to the 
limited States to ascertain whether the produce meets with the consumers’ 
requirements. 

(2) Shellac. 

As with seedlac, the country process of shellac manufacture is not al¬ 
together inefficient as it involves the minimum amount of heating and thus 
retains all the good properties of shellac. 

The use of double bags is conducive to better quality and some manu¬ 
facturers employ double bags for the production of good quality shellacs. 
The indigenous method, how-ever, suffers from the disadvantage that ap¬ 
preciable quantities of by-products are produced—more so when .double 
hugs are used—which fetch comparatively low prices. 

In recent years a demand for lacs of specified physical properties has 
arisen. For instance, the electrical industry needs lac with a higher melt¬ 
ing point and with more adhesive and elastic properties. Although a pro¬ 
duct completely satisfying these requirements has not been produced so 
far, a process for manufacturing lac more suitable than the ordinary lac 
has been worked out at the London Shellac Research Bureau. The Indian 
Lae Research Institute, Namkum. also has devised some new processes to 
produce lac with modified properties. For instance, it has been shown that 

•Details of the work may be seen in the undermentioned publications of the 
Indian Lac Research Institute :—(1) Bulletin No.. 27, Technical process for washing 
and refining stick lae—A. K. Thakur. (2) Uses of Lae—Sen and Rauganathan. 

tSinoe this wai written, on« factory at Ranchi is reported to be giving the methed 
* trial. 
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®ulphur treatment of shellac yields a definitely modified product with im¬ 
proved water resistance and hardness. Similarly the addition of small 
percentages of urea or thiourea improves water resistance of varnishes. It 
has also been found that treatment of lac with polycarboxy aci'ds like 
maleic, pbthalic and succinic acids improves its elasticity, adhesion and heat 
resistance. Such modified lacs produce both ‘ heat and lightfast ’ var¬ 
nishes which may be used in the preparation of coloured glasses and bulbs. 

Further research* in this direction may lead to other modified lacs which 
may have properties desirable for other requirements. For instance a modi¬ 
fied lac suitable for serving as a filter anti-halation layer on photographic 
elements (plates or films) is reported to have been discovered recently. 

(3) By-products. 

Experiments conducted at the Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, 
have shown that kiri which is an important by-product, can be utilised in 
the manufacture of moulded plasties. Shellac is extracted from kiri with 
the use of alcohol and the solution is mixed with finely powdered wood to 
make a paste, which on being dried and heated in moulds gives strong, 
polished mouldings. In addition to the preparation of moulding powder, 
garnet lac and button lac have also been prepared. 

As the conversion of by-products into garnet lac involves putting up 
a plant, individual manufacturers may not feel sufficiently interested in 
adopting the process. It appears therefore that utilisation of by-producis 
for the production of garnet lae and button lac may be encouraged by run¬ 
ning a plant on a co-operative basis at a suitable centre. The demand for 
garnet lac and the economics of the process should be kept in view in 
schemes for the conversion of by-products into garnet lac. 

! "A list of important publications relating, to research and scientific work on lac 
and its cultivation and utilisation issued by 

(1) The Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, 

(2) The London Shellac Research Bureau, London, and 

(3) The Shellac Research Bureau of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New 
York, New York. 

is given in Appendix 39. 
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CHAPTER III.—UTILISATION AND DEMAND. 

A. —Utilisation. 

(1) In India. 

Although the total consumption of lac in India is small, it finds a place 
in the preparation or manufacture of a large variety of articles of common 
use. The main uses which lac and lac products are put to in India fall 
under the following heads :— 

(а) Varnishes, paints and polishes, • 

(б) Gramophone records, 

(c) Bangles, 

(d) Wood turning industry, 

(e) Jewellery, 

(/) Colouring .skins, and 

(g) Miscellaneous. 

With the execution of gramophone records, the other articles enumerated 
above are produced by establishments widely scattered in numerous towns 
and villages all over the country. It is, therefore, difficult to arrive at 
accurate estimates of the quantities used in the various industries. Con¬ 
sequently, the figures given below can at best be regarded as approxima¬ 
tions only. 

(a) Varnishes, paints and polishes .—In India, the largest quantity 
of lac is absorbed in the manufacture of varnishes, paints and polishes. 
The use of lac dissolved in spirit as “ French Polish ” has been known 
since very early times. In recent years, numerous other special prepara¬ 
tions such as, knotting varnishes, negative varnishes, aluminium paints and 
colourless polishes have been placed on the market. 

Both seedlac and shellac are utilised for this purpose. It has been 
observed that the former, i.e., seedlac is given preference over shellac in 
the Punjab, while demand for shellac predominates in other tracts except¬ 
ing Sind where almost equal quantities of both are consumed. This is 
probably due to the fact that the bulk of shellac manufactured in the 
Punjab is heavily adulterated with rosin and is on that account avoided 
by buyers. The quantity of seedlac and shellac annually used in the 
manufacture of varnishes, paints and polishes is estimated to be 300 tons 
and 1,000 tons respectively. 

(h) Gramophone records .—There are at present three factories in 
India—one in Calcutta and two in Bombay—which utilise shellac in the 
manufacture lof gramophone records. The demand from this industry is 
roughly placed at about 300 tons of shellac per annum. 

(c) Bangles. —The manufacture of bangles is an old cottage industry 
which formerly consumed large quantities of lac. The demand for lac 
bangles has, however, declined in recent years owing to the availability 
of more attractive and cheaper glass bangles. Lac bangles are mostly 
used by poor people and are usually solrl in village markets in the main 
lac producing tracts. Lac refuse, particularly kiri, seedlac and poor 
quality shellac are used in the manufacture of bangles. The annual 
requirements of thi* industry are estimated as 50 tons seedlac and 300 tons 
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shellac. Broken bangles are sometimes collected by village hawkers in 
■exchange for spices, etc., and utilised again. 

(d) Wood turning industry .—The wood turner prepares such things 
as lacquered toys and charpoy legs. For colouring* these articles, a small 
quantity of pigment is thoroughly mixed with lac rendered plastic by the 
application of heat. A small piece of this material is pressed against the 
article which is to be lacquered as it revolves on a lathe. The portion of 
the lac touching the article melts with the heat generated by friction and 
colours the wood. I he quantity of shellac annually used in this industry 
is estimated as 80 tons. 

(e) Jewellery .—Shellac and seedlac are used for stuffing hollow orna¬ 
ments of gold and silver besides serving as a means of fixing precious 
stones in the jewellery. About 30 tons of seedlac and 20 tons of shellac 
are estimated to be utilised annually in this industry. 

(/) Colouring skins .—After the hair and superfluous flesh have been 
removed from the raw skins, they are further cleaned and washed and 
then finally passed through the dye solution prepared from stick lac. Stick 
lac is boiled in water f'u* about an hour after which some bark of 
Symplocos cratocgoides and soda are added. The mixture is allowed to 
cool and then filtered for use. The residue which is known as mana in the 
Punjab is rich in resin and is bought by bangle makers. This practice seems 
to be fairly common in the Punjab. The total amount of stick lac used in 
India for this purpose is roughly placed at about 50 tons per annum. 


(g) Miscellaneous .—The other purposes for which lac is used include 
the manufacture of sealing wax, the preparation of pyrotechnics, joining 
handles of walking sticks, painting pottery and medicinal preparations. 


The utilisation in India may be summarised as 

Stick lac 
(Tons.) 

Varnishes, paints and polishes 

under :— 

Seedlac. 

(Tons.) 

300 

Shellac. 

(Tons.) 

1,000 

■Gramophone records 



300 

Bangles 


50 

300 

Wood turning industry 



so 

Jewellery 


30 

20 

Golouring skins 

50 


150 

Miscellaneous 

50 

70 

Total 

100 

450 

1,850 


Total in terms of stick lac = 4,000 tons. 

(2) In other countries. 

As in India, lac is used in other countries for a variety of purposes, 
the most important of which are the manufacture of varnishes, paints and 
polishes, and the preparation of gramophone records and electrical 
goods. Shellac is largely used but in recent years, the use ot seedlac 
lias been increasing specially in the United States of America, where 
large quantities of bleached seedlac are used—over 5,000 tons are reckon¬ 
ed to he. used for the preparation of floon varnishes alone. 

The gramonhone records industry is estimated to consume about 
11,000 tons shellac annually. Besides the industries referred to above, lac 
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is used for giving a glossy nontacky finish to playing cards, for stiffen¬ 
ing the fabric in the manufacture of hats, in the preparation of sealing 
wax and waterproof ink, for plastic mouldings, in the preparation of 
munitions and for various other purposes. 

B.—Demand. 

(1) Qualitative. 

(a) Factors affecting quality of. — (i) Stick lac. —Lac being a natural 
product, produced under widely varying conditions, large variations 
in its quality are bound to occur. The physical and chemical properties 
of stick lac are largely influenced by— 

(1) The type of host tree, 

(2) The time of the erop, 

(3) The locality of production, 

(4) The climatic conditions during the growth of the encrustations,. 

(5) The method of infection, 

(6) The stage of maturity, e.g., ari or phunki, and 

(7) Method of preparation (scraping). 

All these factors probably affect the colour, constitution of the resin 
and the amount of wax and impurities present in the stick lac. 

Different host trees yield different qualities of lac. For instance, lae 
produced on Ber (u izyphuis jujuba) is generally said to give higher per¬ 
centage of seedlac of light colour than that obtained from Palas (Butea 
frondosa), while Kusum {Schleicke'i'a trijuga) lac is considered the best 
Qualitative differences also arise due to the season and locality of produc¬ 
tion. For instance, Baisakhi crop from Palas is reported to yield more 
seedlac of paler colour than Katiei crop from the same tree. Again, 
Slant hum, Bmsakhi lac is stated to contain less impurities and consequent¬ 
ly yields higher percentage of seedlac than Daltonganj Baisakhi crop. 
The climatic conditions vary from year to year and thus affect the quality 
of lac collected in a particular locality in different years. For instance, 
hail-storms and dry hot winds reduce the recovery percentage of seedlac 
from stick lac. On the other hand, rains in March are very helpful to the 
Baisakhi crop. Not only the yield increases on account of ample sap and 
congenial temperature but the quality is also improved by the washing 
away of the honey portion of lac. 

The method of infection also has a bearing on the quality of lac. Lac 
formed as a result of natural infection is, as a rule, inferior in quality to 
that produced as a. result of ‘ artificial ’ infection on account of the former 
containing some old lac of the previous crop. Phunki lac contains less 
colouring matter and is free from living insects. Consequently, it yields 
higher percentage of seedlac than ari lac. By careless scraping more 
woody matter gets into stick lac which, therefore, yields less percentage of 
seedlac than a properly scraped lac. 

Of the various factors affecting the quality of lac given above, the 
first three, namely, the type of host tree, the time of the crop and the 
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locality of production are the most important. Consequently, stick lae is 
assessed by the trade in India on the basis of these factors. 

The collections from different hosts often reach the markets in a mixed 
form, e.g, it is quite common to find stick lae from Ber and Falas trees 
together in the markets of Bihar. 


(ii) Seedlac .—The quality of seedlac depends upon the type and 
quality of stick lac from which it is made, the number of washings given 
during the course of manufacture, the impurity content and the size of the 
grains. 

Kusmi stick lac generally produces seedlac of lighter colour than thait 
from other hosts. More washings during the process of manufacture pro¬ 
duce seedlac of lighter colour than when only two or three washings arc 
given. The important commercial grades of seedlac manufactured in 
India are given below •— 


Kusrni seedlac 
Golden 

Fine 1 
Ordinary [_ 
No. I ' " 

No. II 

Baisakhi seedlac. 
Golden .. 
Fine 
Ordinary 


Percentage of alcohol insolubles allowed. 
..3 


I 


o 

3 

5 


{in) Shellac .—The quality of shellac depends largely upon the type 
and quality of seedlac from which it is manufactured, the method of manu¬ 
facture, mixing, if any, and the proportion, in which materials like rosin 
and orpiment are added. It has already been stated that the quality of 
seedlac varies widely. This, coupled with divergent practices of blend¬ 
ing and the varied requirements of different industries using shellac has 
resulted in numerous qualities of shellac being put on the market. Some 
of them contain orpiment while others are free from it. Again some 
qualities are free from rosin while others contain varying proportions of 
this material. Besides, shellac may be in the form of flakes or buttons, 
the latter being called button lac. The number of trade brands under 
which shellac is put on the market by the various manufacturers and 
shippers is estimated to be well over 300 but the following are the grades 
under which most of the shellac is dealt :— 


1. T. N. 

2. F; per cent. T. N. 

3. 12 per cent, T. N. 

4. I. T. N. 

5. Standard I. 

6. Ordinary fine. 

7. Ordinary superfine. 

8. Lemon superfine. 

9. Machine-made shellacs :— 
(a) Orange brands. 

(}> ) Garnet. 
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T. N. is the most common standard and the bulk of shellac manufac¬ 
tured by the country process answers to this quality. The prices of stick 
lac, seedlae and other types of shellac are generally calculated on the T. N. 
basis. The term T. N. has been in existence for a long time—so long indeed 
that its origin cannot now be accurately traced. 

T. N. pure is rosin-free with a limit of 3 per cent, alcohol insoluble 
impurities. 12 per cent. T. N. contains rosin at the rate of 12 per cent. 
Sometimes pure T. N. is mixed with 12 per cent. T. N. in the proportion 
of 3 to 1 to prepare 3 per. cent. T. N., i.e., T. N. having 3 per cent, rosin 
which is the standard for London T. N. A slightly inferior quality of T. N. 
goes to America, which because of its main destination has come to be 
known as U. S. S. A. T. N. This grade also is guaranteed not to contain 
more than 3 per cent, rosin. The term I. T. N. which originally stood for 
Imamganj T. N. is now used in a wider sense in respect of poor grade 
shellac. Superior qualities of T. N. guaranteed free from rosin and orpi¬ 
ment and with a lower percentage of insolubles are also shipped. 

Standard I is superior to T. N. being cleaner and of a slightly better 
colour. It is free from rosin and should not contain more than 2 to 3 per 
cent, insolubles. 

‘ Fines ’ and ‘ Super-fines ’ are superior to Standard I and are usually 
manufactured from the best Baisakhi lac with or without a mixture of 
Kusmi, the finest grades being made from pure Kusmi. The various 
qualities of ‘ fines ’ and ‘ super-fines ’ put on the market are distinguished 
by trade brands and proprietary marks such as, ‘ G in double Triangle 
' Ultra ‘ Hyper ’, A. S. 0., ‘ B. P. extra ’ ‘ Lemon f , ‘ Ispa ‘ Hypas 
* Rhino *' B in octagon ’, ‘ Tiger ‘ Elephant \ etc., etc. The percentage 
of insolubles in these grades usually varies from 0-5 to 1-5. 

Button lac is put on the market in both pure and rosiuous qualities 
but the bulk of production usually consists of the former and is made from 
good quality seedlae. Like shellac, mannfarturers have got their own 
brands of button lac. 

Orange Brands. —These are of high quality, and are usually free from 
rosin, orpiment and insolubles. They are uniform in properties. Some 
of these are wax-free and decolourised. 

Garnet Brands. —These are dark coloured shellac manufactured for 
specific purposes where colour does not matter. They are orpiment free. 
Some contain a specified quantity of rosin. 

(b) Qualities of lac, seedlae and shellac in demand for export. —Stick 
lac is exported in very small quantities. The exports of seedlae before 
the outbreak of War in 1939 consisted of almost all the different, types in 
varying proportions. As regards shellac the demand from different 
countries varied to some extent in respect of quality. 

The United Kingdom took practically all types of shellac except the 
very inferior ones to cater for the needs of her various industries and for 
re-shipment to Continental countries. However, there was a special de¬ 
mand lor button lac and the bulk of the production of this type of ±ae 
was purchased by the United Kingdom. 

The demand from America also covered almost all types of shellac. 
As has been stated earlier a slihhtlv inferior quality of T. N. known as 
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U. S. S. A. T. N. was shipped, to America but in. recent years this country 
has shown some preference for rosin free shellacs and T. N. London 
quality. Shellac with a fellow colour was in demand from Japan. The 
cheaper grades of shellac were purchased by Russia. 

Taking all the countries together, the proportion of various qualities 
in the exports of shellac from India are estimated as under by a. member 
of the trade :— 


Proportion of various qualities of shellac in the exports. 



— 


1936 & 37. 

1938 & 39. 




Per cent . 

Per cent. 

X. X. Pure 



20 

50 

T. N. 3 per cent. 



40 

10 

X. N. 12 per cent. 



5 

Negligible. 

Standard I 



17 

25 

Fine and Superfine 

.. 

.. 

18 

15 



Total 

100 

100 


The proportions of T. N. Pure and Standard I appear to have appreciably 
increased in 1938 and 1939 while those of T. N. 3 per cent, and T. N. 12 
per cent, have fallen to a marked extent. 

The “ other forms ” of lac which mostly consist of kiri were chiefly 
in demand from Germany. 

As regards the qualitative demand for particular industries, special 
characteristics are looked for in most cases. For instance, for gramo¬ 
phone records it is essential to have a clean lac. Dirt and gritty im¬ 
purities cause flaws on the playing surface and spoil the delicate plated 
surface of the dies. Good and uniform “ fluidity ” and uniform distri¬ 
bution of wax in its composition are also desirable. 

Similarly for varnishes, polishes and wood finishes, cleanliness and 
colour are of great importance. Dust and impurities result in scratched 
surfaces. The presence of orpiment may apparently improve the colour 
but is said to have deleterious effect on the varnish film. In recent years 
dewaxed shellacs have been put on the market and they are specially 
used when a transparent solution is required. 

For electrical goods, while colour is of little importance, freedom 
from rosin and orpiment is essential because they reduce the insulating 
properties. Freedom from excessive moisture is another important 
factor for materials used for insulation purposes. When shellac is 
applied after heating to a plastic state, uniform " fluidity ” is essent'al, 
so much so that the larger electrical companies have developed their own 
“ fluidity ” tests to meet.their special requirements. 

(c) Qualities in demand for internal markets .—The internal demand 
for lac in India is very limited as compared with exports. Generally, 
the local consuming industries are comparatively small in size and being 
mostly primitive in character are not very fastidious in their demand. 
Nevertheless, certain qualities do find favour for special requirements. 

(i) SbrJr lac ,—By far the largest proportion of stick lac is converted 
into seedlac which may either be used as such or further worked up into 
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shellac. Stick lac that gives larger outturn of seedlac of good quality 
is naturally preferred. 

Small quantities of stick lac are used for dyeing goat and sheep skins, 
and as lac-dye is valued for this purpose, preference is invariably given 
to ari stick lac. 


(it) Seedlac .—Apart from export requirements, seedlac is mostly 
converted into shellac. A certain portion, however, is utilised directly 
in the manufacture of spirit varnishes. For this purpose, preference is 
given tp seedlac with large grains. Small quantities of seedlac are used 
by gold-smiths also, but for this no special quality is in demand. 

(tit) Shellac .—For the manufacture of gramophone records ttie 
buyers in India look for the same quality factors as are demanded by the 
gramophone record industry in other countries. Fine and superfine 
grades are reported to be generally used for this purpose in India, 
although owing to climatic advantages cheaper shellacs are also some¬ 
times used in other countries for gramophone records. 

For ordinary varnishes, low grade shellacs such as T. N. are used, 
while for high grade varnishes, fine and superfine shellacs are needed. 
Button lac is also largely used for varnish making. For polishing handles 
of hand fans and similar purposes the very inferior grades are utilised. 

Ordinary button lac is used by goldsmiths while in the manufacture 
of sealing wax, superior shellacs are usually employed. In the wood turn¬ 
ing industry, superior qualities are in demand and preference is given to 
pure shellac on account of its ability to take up colours homogeneously. 
Inferior types of shellac together with by-products such as kiri and 
molamma are used for making bangles. 

(2) Quantitative. 

(a) Export trade .—The quantities exported have already been dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter I. 


(6) Internal trade .—The quantities utilised for internal consumption 
as pointed out in an earlier section are estimated as 100 tons stick lac, 
450 tons seedlac and 1,850 tons .shellac. The areas of surplus production 
export the extra quantities, while the deficit tracts supplement the local 
production with imports to meet their internal demand. This necessitates 
the movement of lac from one area to another. For purpose of export 
also, lac has to be transported from the upcountry markets to Calcutta 
which is the only important shipping centre for lac. The internal trade, 
therefore, covers both types of movements—the one originating from the 
demand from various tracts to satisfy their local requirements and the 
Other occasioned by the export to foreign countries. A major portion of 
the inter-provincial import and export trade takes place directly between 
the deficit and surplus areas but a part of it is carried on in a circuitous 
manner. For instance, stick lac from Assam is first sent to Calcutta from 
where it is re-exported to manufacturing centres in Bihar and the United 
Provinces and may return to Calcutta for export abroad. Similauj 
stick lac may be exported from one surplus area to another for purposes 
of manufacture into seedlac and shellac to be re-exported to defied areas 
or to Calcutta for shipment abroad. Apart from the. use of tiulloekcarte 
and pack animals for short distance transport, the major Portion of the 
traffic in lac is carried by rail, which may, therefore, be taken as a fair 
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index of the movement of lac between various provinces and States. In. 
recent years, however, considerable ■ quantities of shellac and seedlac have 
moved by motor lorries from the manufacturing centres in Bihar to Cal¬ 
cutta. 

The average imports and exports of lac (by rail and river) into and 
from different provinces and States during the quinquennium ending 
1938-39 are given in Appendix 13. It will be seen that Bengal received 
the largest quantities absorbing as much as nearly 78 per cent.* of the 
total quantities despatched from the various provinces and States. The 
largest bulk of the arrivals into Bengal were received at Calcutta in the 
form of seedlac or shellac, mostly intended for export to foreign countries. 
It will further be observed that about 75 per cent, of the total receipts in 
Bengal originated from Bihar and Orissa. Central Provinces and Berary 
the United Provinces, and Assam contributed 11 per cent., 9 per cent., and 
4 per cent, respectively of the supplies received into Bengal. Thus about 
99 per cent, of the quantities received into Bengal were, derived from these 
four provinces. 

The United Provinces ranked next to Bengal in respect of arrivals of 
lac. The offtake of the province, however, amounted to only about 10 
per cent, of the total quantities received into the various provinces and 
States. The lac industry in Mirzapur depends mainly upon these imports 
but the volume of lac trade in the province has contracted appreciably 
during recent years. The imports were drawn chiefly from the Central 
Provinces and Central India besides comparatively small quantities from 
Bengal, Bombay and Bihar. 

The United Provinces were, closely followed by Bihar and Orissa with 
a share of about 9 per cent, in the total quantities received into the various 
provinces and States. Appreciable quantities of stick lac were received 
from the adjoining provinces of Bengal and from the Central Provinces 
for manufacturing purposes. 

The quantities received by other provinces and States were compa¬ 
ratively insignificant. 

As regards the quantities despatched from the various provinces and 
States, Bihar and Orissa easily took the first place, being responsible for 
as much as 59 per cent, of the total quantities despatched from the various 
provinces and States. The despatches from Bihar and Orissa were- 
mainly directed to Bengal, the other destinations being of negligible 
importance. 

The Central Provinces and Berar ranked next with a contribution of 
about 19 per cent. Here again the main destination was Bengal which 
absorbed about 45 per cent, of the despatches from the Central Provinces. 
The United Provinces took another 27 per cent, w T hile Bihar and Orissa 
accounted for about a further 23 per cent., so that about 95 per cent, of the 
despatches from the Central Provinces were directed to the three pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

The United Provinces came third in respect of despatches of lac,, 
accounting for about 8 per cent, of the total despatches from all the pro¬ 
vinces and States. The m ain destination for lac despatched from th e- 

*The percentages given in this section should be regarded as approximate ° n| y 
they are calculated only on the basis of traffic moving by railways and do not take into- 
aecount the quantities handled by motor lorries. 
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United Provinces was Bengal which absorbed as much as 86 per cent, of 
the quantities despatched. 

Although Bengal is overwhelmingly an importing province, yet it 
contributed about 6 per cent, of the total despatches. As already stated, 
some stick lac leaves Bengal for the manufacturing centres in the ad¬ 
jacent provinces of Bihar and the United Provinces. The bulk of stick 
lac from Assam was, in the absence of any manufacturing centres in the 
province, despatched to Calcutta from where a portion was sent out to the 
manufacturing centres in the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Stick lac produced in Central India found its way to the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Bengal and the Central Provinces for manufacturing purposes. 
The six tracts mentioned above accounted for as much as about 98 per 
cent, of the total inter-provineial despatches, other territories being of 
little significance. 

Briefly speaking, the main feature of the inter-provincial movement 
of lac during the period 1934-35 to 1938-39 was that Bengal was the chief 
importer from other areas while Bihar and the Central Provinces were 
the most important exporters to other areas. The bulk of arrivals from 
other areas into Bengal, being for export, abroad, it is obvious, that the 
interna! movement of lac in India was influenced by the export demand, 
although the local production in the various tracts also had a bearing on 
the movement of the crop. 

(3) Seasonal variations in demand. 

The periodicity of exports has already been discussed in Chapter I. 
As regards the interna! consumption, enquiries show that demand for 
stick lac for dyeing of skins is practically nil during the rainy season, as 
the operations cannot be carried out in such a weather. Similarly, seed- 
lac and shellac are in less demand during rainy weather for varnish and 
polish. For bangle making, more lac is reported to be utilised in winter 
than in any other season. As the wood turning industry is said to be 
more brisk in winter than in summer, demand for shellac for this pur¬ 
pose is affected accordingly. The demand from goldsmiths is active on 
the occasion of marriages, which, though solemnised throughout the year, 
are more common from April to the middle of June and from December 
to February. 

(4) Demand for by-products ( kiri, passewa, molamma). 

(a) For export. —The by-produets mentioned above contain some lac 
resin in their composition and being cheap were in demand in certain 
foreign countries, particularly Germany, where they were utilized in 
various industries. They are shipped under the name of “ Lac refuse ” 
or “ Other kinds of lae ” and no separate statistics regarding the exports 
of each are available. Enquiries, however, show that the bulk of “ Lac 
refuse ” consisted of Iciri, the export of passewa and molamma being 
negligible. 

(b) For internal market .—Tn India, kiri is largely used for bangle- 
making. Small quantities are utilised by carpenters for filling up cracks 
and crevices in wooden articles. Molamma and passewa are utilised along 
with seedlae for the manufacture of shellac, especially of inferior quali¬ 
ties 
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C,—Lac in relation to synthetic resins * 

Lae ifl an invaluable ingredient of French polish, gramophone records, 
nitrocellulose lacquers, sealing-waxes, etc. Due to its marked electrical 
insulating property, it also finds a limited application in the electrical 
industry, the chief limiting factor being its low resistance to heat. It is 
also used to a certain extent in the manufacture of hats, grinding wheels, 
leather finishes, playing cards, etc. As a resin, it is unequalled in its 
versatility although for a few specific applications there are synthetic 
resins which surpass it in performance. 

In the wood-finishing industry, shellac is used for floors, furniture 
and small wood articles, as a sealer coat, as a brushing varnish and as a 
rubbing varnish or French Polish. Nitrocellulose lacquers are costlier 
and have not interfered seriously with the use of shellac in this field. 
Recent experiments in America have shown that shellac is the most 
durable wood finishing material. 

Shellac gramophone records possess a more durable surface and give 
a better reproduction of sound than most of the synthetic resin records, 
although some of the latter are very much less brittle. The competition 
from such synthetic resins is not likely to be keen unless the price of 
shellac goes up to more than Rs. 50 per maund under normal condi¬ 
tions. 

Shellac is often used in the formulation of nitrocellulose lacquers 
and its competitors in this field are other natural resins like kauri, 
dammar, etc,, and also a few synthetic resins. 

Although the manufacture of sealing-waxes absorbs only an inconsi¬ 
derable amount of lac, there are no synthetic resins that can be substi¬ 
tuted for it. 

In the sphere of electrical insulation, the chief uses of lac are in the 
manufacture of varnishes, micanite, laminated paper boards and tubes of 
special types of moulded insulators. Synthetic resins of the bakelite type 
are fast replacing shellac in all these fields excepting in the manufacture 
of micanite as bakelite has poor adhesion on mica. Glyptal resins, are, 
however, replacing shellac in the manufacture of micanite. Shellac is 
still used in preference to synthetics in some of the above applications 
when resistance to ‘ tracking ’ is necessary. Tracking is the breakdown 
of the insulating property in the carbonaceous track resulting from occa¬ 
sional sparking or arcing. If shellac could be modified to give more 
heat-resistant moulded articles, it can not only recover its lost ground 
but can actually capture some of the markets opened up by synthetic resin 
moulded articles. 

The Indian Lac Research Institute has developed such a modification 
and a considerable expansion of the market for shellac in the plasties and 
electrical insulation spheres may be expected in course of time. Elec trie 
switches moulded from such shellac compositions stand up to Indian 
Stores Department Specifications. 

In the minor industries it can maintain its own against synthetics 
solely on a price basis, as the latter are available for every application 
but are usually much costlier.____ 

*Note received from Dr. H. K. Ben, Director, Indian Dac Research Institute. 
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Lae can be replaced by synthetic resins only if the latter are cheaper 
i)Ut past experience shows that in the face of competition, the price of 
lac can be brought down to an exceedingly low level—say Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 15 per maund until the threat of synthetic resins again passes over. 
The lower the ruling prices of lac, the. greater would be its consump¬ 
tion, despite the existence of synthetic resins. Synthetic resins are 
generally used in industrial products in which shellac, in its chemically 
unmodified form cannot be used. The chief characteristics #f synthetic 
resins where they differ from shellac are transparency, toughness and 
heat-resistance, and there are special resins which excel in each or all these 
■qualities. 

The most important synthetic resins are phenolic resins, urea resins, 
•alkyd resins, cellulose nitrate, cellulose acetate, acrylates, styrol resins 
and vinyl resins. The total world production of synthetic resins is esti¬ 
mated at 120,000—160,000 tons per annum. Detailed figures of produc¬ 
tion ai'e available only for U. S. A. and are as follows for the .year 



Production. 

Tons. 

Unit value 
eents/lb. 

Phenolic resins (As cast resins and moulding powders) 

29,572 

13 to 

Alkyd resins 

34,148 

19 to 

Urea resins (As moulding powders) 

7,397 

36 

•Cellulose nitrate (sheets, rods, etc.) 

5,970 

80 

Cellulose acetate (sheets, rods, etc.) 

9,507 

80 

Others 

8,507 


Total for all resins 

95,101 

24 


All the synthetic resins mentioned above are mostly used for plastic 
moulding, except alkyd resins which are chiefly used in baking enamels 
and adhesives. 

Styrol, acrylate and vinyl resins are very costly synthetic resins used 
■only for special purposes where high transparency and touglmess are 
reauired. There are many other synthetic resins which have not yet 
found wide application. 
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CHAPTER IV.—PRICES. 

A.—Comparison of Indian and world prices. 

The prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta provide an index of Indian 
values while those at London and New York indicate the price levels in 
the lac consuming countries of the world. The average annual prices of 
T. N. shellac at Calcutta and London, based on data given in Appendices 
14 and 15, together with the average annual stocks at London given in 
Appendix 23 are illustrated on the diagram facing page 50. It should 
be noted that although the quotations at Calcutta and London are both 
for T. N. shellac, they do not represent the, same quality. The Calcutta 
quotations are for pure T. N. quality while those at London are for T. N. 
with 3 per cent, rosin. The London prices have been converted into Indian 
currency to facilitate comparison. 

It will be seen from the diagram that the Calcutta prices generally 
moved parallel to and in sympathy with London prices up to 1933-34, 
but as a result of an attempted corner by a syndicate in the London 
shellac market in 1934, the stocks at London rose to a very high level in 
1934-35 and the normal relationship between Calcutta and London 
markets was not maintained in 1934-35 and 1935-36. During this period, 
the difference between the London and Calcutta prices narrowed down, 
so much so that it. did not always cover the freight and other charges 
involved in the movement of the commodity from Calcutta to London 
which it normally does. This anomaly disappeared by 1936-37, after 
which the normal relationship between London and Calcutta prices is 
seen once again. 

The prices, both at Calcutta and London declined almost continuously 
since 1922-23 except for a slight recovery in 1927-28 and 1934-35. A 
crash in prices followed the failure of the London syndicate and the prices 
remained at a very low level in subsequent years. It was only after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe in 1939 that shellac prices again showed 
an upward trend. The extent of fall in the prices at London and Calcutta 
from 1928-29 will be seen from the following table. 

Average annual prices of T. N. Shellac at Calcutta and London, 

(Per maund.) 



Calcutta aver- 

Percentage of 

London aver- 

Percentage of 

Year. 

age annual 

1928-29 

age annual 

1928-29 


price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 


Ks. A. 


Ks. a. 


1928-29 

91 7 

100 

100 15 

100 

1929-30 

78 12 

86 

85 12 

85 

1930-31 

38 15 

43 

47 6 

47 

1931-32 

27 13 

30 

35 13 

35 

1932-33 

19 14 

22 

28 6 

28 

1933-34 

27 3 

30 

34 15 

35 

1934-35 

41 7 

45 

46 1 

46 

1935-36 

24 8 

27 

27 7 

27 

1936-37 

21 12 

24 

28 1 

28 

1937-38 

17 15 

20 

23 15 

24 

1938-39 

IS 0 

16 

20 9 

20 

1939-40 

21 3 

23 

28 13 

29 

1940-41 

25 2 

27 

41 0 

41 
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The stocks at London, on the other hand progressively increased 
from 1928-29 till 1934-35, when as a result of the operations of the 
Syndicate already referred to huge stocks accumulated in London in 1934- 
35. In subsequent years the stocks tended to decrease and by 1940-41 they 
had come down below the level of stocks in 1933-34. The stocks at London 
appear to have affected the course of prices at London and Calcutta, as will 
be clearly seen from the diagram facing page 50, already referred to. 

The course of monthly prices at Calcutta and London from 1931-32 to 
1939-40 and at New York from 1935-36 to 1938-39 (see Appendix 16) 
may be seen on the diagram facing page 51, from which it will be appar¬ 
ent that although the prices at the three centres generally had the same 
trend, the margin between them constantly changed from month to month 
indicating that the prices at the three markets did not consistently move 
in close harmony. This may be due to one or more factors such as specu¬ 
lation, stocks, shipping facilities, demand for seedlac, etc., independently 
affecting the prices at one or other of the markets. The following table 
shows the extent of variation in the difference between the average 
monthly prices at Calcutta and London. 

Difference between the average monthly prices of T. N. shellac at London 

and Calcutta. 

(Per maund). 


Year. 

Excess of average 
annual price at 
London over aver¬ 
age annual price 
at Calcutta. 

Minimum differ¬ 
ence between 
average monthly- 
prices at London 
and Calcutta 
in any month. 

Maximum differ¬ 
ence between 
average monthly 
prices at London 
and Calcutta 
in any month. 


Rs. A. T. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

1931-3! .. 

8 0 0 

7 8 0 (Sep.) 

8 6 0 (Oct.) 

1932-33 

,870 

6 8 0 (Mar.) 

9 15 0 (June) 

1933-34 

7 12 0 

5 3 0 (Feb.) 

10 2 0 (Nov.) 

1934-35 

4 10 0 

1 3 0 (Dec.) 

8 10 0 (April) 

1935-36 

2 15 0 

0 14 0 (April) 

5 15 0 (March) 

1936-37 


5 2 0 (Jan.) 

7 6 0 (June) 

1937-38 . 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 (Dec.) 

7 6 0 (May) 

1938-89 

6 9 0 

3 3 0 (Dec.) 

7 0 0 (June) 

939-40 

7 10 0 

4 4 0 (July) 

13 12 0 (March) 

1940-41 .. 

15 14 0 

11 5 0 (Dec.) 

19 0 0 (Feb.) 
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B.—Prices at Calcutta 


(1) Trend. 

The trend of prices at Calcutta already briefly referred to in th« 
preceding section is indicated by the prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta 
during the last 3d years given in Appendix 14 and illustrated in the 
diagram facing page 50. It will be seen that the prices of shellac after 
having ruled at over Rs. 40 per maund between February 1913 and 
January 1914 began to take a downward course which continued till the 
outbreak of 1914—18 War, when the prices ruled about Rs. 25 per 
maund. The dislocation of trade consequent to the outbreak of War 
brought about a pronounced effect on shellac prices only towards the end 
of 1915 when the prices began to rise and the average for 1916-17 rose 
to over Rs. 60 per maund. The upward tendency continued in the imme¬ 
diate post-war period till a peak was reached in 1920-21, when the price 
of T. N. shellac averaged about Rs. 170 per maund. The prices depre¬ 
ciated in 1921-22 but recovered again in 1922-23, after which the fall 
continued upto 1926-27 when the prices averaged Rs. 71 per maund. 
There was some recovery in 1927-28, after which the prices again dec¬ 
lined continuously so much so that the average for 1932-33 worked out 
to less than Rs. 20 per maund. In 1934, an attempt was made in London 
to corner the shellac market by the formation of a pool. As a result of 
this, prices mounted up and averaged Rs. 41-7-0 per maund in 1934-35. 
The attempted corner, however, failed in 1935 and the prices sank to an 
average of Rs. 24-8-0 in 1935-36. The decline continued in subsequent 
years and the lowest average of Rs. 15-0-0 per maund was reached in 
1938-39. During 1939-40, the prices recorded a further fall in the beginn¬ 
ing but with the outbreak of hostilities in Europe in September 1939, 
they started to improve. The rise was, however, short-lived and the 
prices after reaching an average of Rs. 35-8-0 in December 1939 began 
to recede and came down to an average of Rs. 27-10-0 per maund in 
March 1940. The annual average for 1939-40 worked out to Rs. 21-3-0. 
The prices declined in the earlier months of 1940-41, the average for 
July 1940 being Rs. 20-8-0 per maund only. There was some improve¬ 
ment in the price during subsequent months and the average for Decem¬ 
ber 1940 rose to Rs. 30-10-0 per maund. This improvement was, how¬ 
ever, largely as a result of speculative activity and was not maintained 
in subsequent months so that the average for 1940-41 worked out to 
Rs. 25-2-0 per maund. The trend of prices in recent years may, there¬ 
fore, be summarised in short as a continuous fall from 1934-35 to 1938- 
39 with some recovery in subsequent years. 


(2) Relation between shellac and seedlac prices. 

The average monthly prices of BaisaJehi seedlac at Calcutta are given 
in Appendix 18 and illustrated on the diagram facing page 51 along 
with those of T. N, shellac discussed in a previous section. It will be 
seen that the prices of seedlac generally followed the shellac prices and 
had a similar trend but a closer comparison of the prices of shellac and 
seedlac shows that the prices of shellac and seedlac were at times out 
of parity. For instance, the difference between the av^ragemonthly 
prices of T. N. shellac and Baisakhx seedlac between 1929-30 and 1940-41 
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varied from as little as Rs. 1-14-0 per maund in June 1935 to as much 
as Rs. 15-7-0 per maund in October 1929. The general relationship 
between the prices of seedlac and shellac will be clearly seen from the 
table below :— 


Average annual prices of T. N. shellac and Baisakhi seedlac at Calcutta. 

(Per maund.) 


Year. 

Average 
annual 
prices of 

T. N. Shellac. 

Average 
annual 
prices of Bai¬ 
sakhi seedlac. 

Difference— 

T. N. Shellac 
over Baisakhi 
seedlac. 

Prices of 
Baisakhi 
seedlac ex¬ 
pressed as 
percentages 
of shellac 
prices. 




Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 


1929-30 


• « 

78 


66 

3 

12 

9 

84-0 

1930-31 



38 

15 

30 

3 

8 

12 

77-5 

1931-32 



27 

13 

21 

1 

6 

12 

75-7 

1932-33 



19 

14 

14 

10 

5 

4 

73-6 

1933-34 



27 

3 

19 

0 

8 

3 

69-9 

1934-35 



4] 

7 

33 

6 

8 

1 

80-5 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 



24 

21 

8 

20 

17 

6 

4 

2 

12 

83-2 






78*2 

1937-38 



17 

15* 

14 

1 

3 

14 

78-4 

1938-39 


. . 

15 

0 

11 

8 

3 

8 

76-7 

1939-40 



21 

3 

16 

14 

4 

5 

79-6 

1940-41 



25 

2 

20 

10 

4 

8 

82-1 


(3) Variations due to quality. 

(a) Shellac .—The prices of different grades and qualities of shellac 
vary considerably. The average monthly wholesale prices of five grades 
of shellac at Calcutta from 1931-32 to 1939-40 are given in Appendix 17 
from which the annual average prices of the different grades are sum¬ 
marised in the following table. The course of prices of three of the grades 
are also illustrated on the diagram facing this page. It will be sees 
that the prices of different grades generally had a similar trend but 
the margins between the prices of different grades varied from time to 
time. 
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Average annual prices of various grades of shellac at Calcutta. 

(Per maund). 


Year. 

I. T. 

N. 


T. N. 

Standard I. 

Fine. 

Superfine. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1931-32 


26 

3 

0 

27 

13 

0 

28 

13 

0 

29 

10 

0 

32 

7 

0 

1932-33 


18 

4 

0 

19 

14 

0 

20 

12 

0 

21 

14 

0 

24 

2 

0 

1933-34 


24 

15 

0 

27 

3 

0 

27 

12 

0 

28 

6 

0 

30 

15 

0 

1934-35 


37 

8 

0 

41 

7 

0 

43 

8 

0 

45 

2 

0 

49 

2 

0 

1935-36 


22 

12 

0 

24 

8 

0 

26 

3 

0 

27 

0 

0 

29 

6 

0 

1936-37 


20 

15 

0 

21 

12 

0 

22 

4 

0 

22 

13 

0 

24 

3 

0 

1937-38 


17 

3 

0 

17 

15 

0 

18 

13 

0 

19 

10 

0 

21 

9 

0 

1938-39 


14 

1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

14 

0 

16 

8 

0 

17 

4 

0 

1939-40 


19 

13 

0 

21 

3 

0 

23 

1 

0 

24 

5 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Average 


22 

6 

5 

24 

1 

2 

25 

3 

7 

26 

2 

3 

28 

5 

4 


The premium which T. N. obtained over I. T. N. varied from an average 
of lie. 0-12-0 per maund in 1937-38 to Rs. 3-15-0 per maund in 1931-35 
the average for the nine years working out to Rs. 1-10-9 per maund. The 
variations in the premium obtained in different months were much wider 
being as low as Re. 0-5-0 per maund in September 1937 and Rs. 4-15-0 
per maund in February 1934. 

Standard I, which is superior to T. N. fetched a premium as low as 
Re. 0-1-0 per maund in September 1932 and as high as Rs. 4-7-0 per 
maund in March 1935. The premiums obtained in different years varied 
from Re. 0-8-0 per maund in 1936-37 to Rs. 2-1-0 per maund in 1934-35. 
The average for the nine years worked out to Rs. 1-2-5 per maund. 

The difference between the prices of “ Fine ” and “ Standard I ” 
during the nine-year period averaged only Re. 0 14-8 per maund, having 
varied from Re. 0-9-0 per maund in 1936-37 to Rs. 1-10-0 per maund in 
1934-35. The maximum and minimum premiums obtained in any month 
during this period respectively amounted to Rs. 3-14-0 per maund in 
March 1935 and Re. 0-4-0 per maund in August 1933. 

The difference between the prices of “ Superfine ” and “ Fine ” 
during the same period averaged Rs. 2-3-1 per maund, the average annual 
premiums having fluctuated from Re. 0-12-0 per maund in 1938-39 
Rs. 4-0-0 per maund in 1934-35. The maximum difference of Rs. 6-3-0 
per maund occurred in July 1934 and the minimum of Re. 0-6-0 per maund 
in May 1939. It may be stated, therefore, that the prices of differ¬ 
ent grades of shellac even at an important terminal market like Calcutta 
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did not always move in consonance with, their respective quality and were 
influenced by other factors such as demand for and stocks of particular 
grades. 

(fe) Seedlac .—The prices of seedlac also vary according to type and 
quality. Kusmi seedlac generally fetches, a premium over Baisdkhi seed- 
lae. The different grades of Baisakhi seedlac in turn command a pre¬ 
mium over one another in the order Golden Baisakhi, Fine Baisakhi and 
Ordinary Baisakhi. The differences between the prices of various grades, 
however, vary from time to time as will be seen from a few instances of 
quotations for different grades on certain dates given in the table 
b#low :— 


Prices of different grades of seedlac. 
(Per maund). 


Date. 

Kusmi 
No. 1. 

r- 

1 

1 

1 

Kusro 
No. 2 

i 

Fine 

Baisakhi. 

j Ordinary 
j Baisakhi. 

Difference 
Kusmi 
No. 1 
over 
ordinary 
Baisakhi. 

Difference 
Kusmi 
No. 2 
over 
ordinary 
Baisakhi. 

Difference 

Fine 

Baisakhi 

over 

ordinary 

Baisakhi. 


Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

F. 

13-6-32 

17 

0 

0 

15 

12 

0 




11 

0 

0 

6 0 0 

4 

12 

0 



2-8-32 

21 

0 

0 







15 

0 

0 

6 0 0 






9-9-32 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 

4 0 0 

2 

0 

0 



16-9-32 




21 

0 

0 




18 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 



24-3-33 




16 

8 

0 




13 

8 

0 


3 

0 

0 



7-10-33 




18 

8 

0 




16 

0 

0 


2 

8 

0 



30-10-36 




16 

0 

0 




15 

8 

0 


0 

8 

0 



21-11-36 




17 

0 

0 




16 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 



30-1-37 




19 

0 

0 




17 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 



23-6-37 




16 

8 

0 




13 

0 

0 


3 

8 

0 



31-1-38 




15 

8 

0 




12 

8 

0 


3 

0 

0 

, . 


7-3-38 




15 

8 

0 




11 

12 

0 


3 

12 

0 

, , 


17-1-41 







26 

8 

0 

23 

12 

0 



. , 


2 12 

0 

6-2-41 







23 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

. , 1 




2 8 

0 

14-5-41 




28 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

11-6-41 







36 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0 





4 0 

0- 

19-6-41 




46 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

22-7-41 




53 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 
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It will be seen that in the 14 quotations taken on stray dates given above, 
the difference between the prices of Kusmi No. 2 and Ordinary Baisakhi 
seedlac varied from as little as Re. 0-8-0 to as much as Rs. 7 per maund. 
The difference between the price of Kusmi No. 1 and Ordinary Baisakhi 
was Rs. 4 per maund in one case and Rs. 6 per maund in the other two. 
Similarly, the difference between the prices of Fine Baisakhi and Ordinary 
Baiskhi in the 6 quotations given above varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
maund. Another feature about the relative prices of different grades 
of seedlac brought out by the quotations given above is that the differences 
did not always rise or fall with the rise or fall in values. For instance, 
the difference between .the price of Kusmi No. 2 and Ordinary Baisakhi 
was Rs. 3 per maund on 24th March 1933, when the price of Ordinary 
Baisakhi seedlac was Rs. 13-8-0 per maund while on 7th October 1933, 
when the price of ordinary Baisakhi seedlac was Rs. 16, the difference 
between Kusmi No. 2 and Ordinary Baisakhi seedlac was Rs. 2-8-0 per 
maund only. 


(4) Seasonal variations. 

(a) Shellac. —The seasonal variations in the prices of shellac at Cal¬ 
cutta will be clearly seen from the diagram facing page 55, which show* 
the percentage deviation of the average monthly prices of T. N. shellac 
from the annual mean during three different quinquennia, viz., 1924-25 
to 1928-29, 1929-30 to 1933-34 and 1934-35 to 1938-39 as well as the fifteen- 
year period 1924-25 to 1938-39. It will be at once apparent that the 
position during different periods was not altogether similar, except one 
common feature of a downward trend from December to March. 

During the five-year period ending 1928-29, prices remained below 
the annual mean in April, May and June. They rose in July being higher, 
than the annual mean by about 2 per cent. After a slight dip in August, 
the prices showed a continuous rise upto November when they stood 
higher than the annual mean by over 11 per cent. Thenceforward the 
prices receded and reached the lowest level in March when they were 
lower than the annual mean by 12 per cent. The range of fluctuation 
between November and March, therefore, amounted to 23 per cent. 

During the next quinquennium (1929-30 to 1933-34), the prices from 
April to September were higher than the annual mean, the highest level 
having been attained in May when the prices were higher than the annual 
mean by 10 per cent. From October onwards the prices fell continuously 
(with the exception of a slight recovery in December) and as in the pre¬ 
ceding quinquennium touched tire lowest point in March when they were 
lower than the annual mean by 11 per cent. The maximum range of 
fluctuation in prices during this period was 21 per cent. 

During the period 1934-35 to 1938-39 prices ruled above the annual 
mean from April upto December the highest point being attained in May 
when the prices were higher than the annual mean by over 7 per cent. 
In subsequent months the prices, registered a heavy fall, the lowest limit 
being reached in March as in the case of the preceding two- quinquennia. 
The maximum range of fluctuation amounted to 24 per cent, between 
May and March. 
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Considering- the entire fifteen-year period, the prices were slightly 
helow the annual mean in April after which, with the exception of June 
(when they were again below the annual mean) the prices remained over 
the annual mean upto December, rising and falling in alternate months. The 
highest point was reached in November when the. prices were nearly 6 per 
cent, higher than the annual mean. From December onwards, there was a 
continuous fall, the lowest point being reached in March when the prices 
were lower than the annual mean by nearly 12 per cent. The maximum 
fluctuation, between November and March, amounted to over 18 per cent. 
A number of factors appear to be responsible for bringing about this dis¬ 
similarity in position over different periods. 

The level of pyrices in different years varied very considerably. The 
flunctuations during 1934 and 1935 were influenced by the operations of 
the Syndicate and cannot be considered as normal. The course of prices 
was affected at times by speculative activity. The shipping position from 
time to time and the stocks in consuming countries influenced the prices. 
Again unlike most other agricultural commodities, four crops arrive on 
the market in a year and the relative production of these four crops varied 
in different years. 

(&) Seedlac .—The percentage deviations of the average monthly- 
prices from the annual mean during two quinquennia, viz., 1929-30 to 
1933-34 and 1934-35 to 1938-39 are illustrated in the diagram facing 
this page. 

It will be seen that during both the quinquennia 1929-30 to 1933- 
34 and 1934-35 to 1938-39, the seasonal variations in seedlac prices were 
strikingly similar to those shown by shellac prices during the corres¬ 
ponding periods. The main points of difference were that during the 
quinquennium ending 1933-34 the lowest point in seedlac prices was 
reached in February instead of March in the case of shellac. The maxi¬ 
mum fluctuation between May and February wais nearly 29 per cent, 
as against 21 per cent, between May and March in the case of shellac. 
During the period 1934-35|1938-39 the highest prices for seedlac, were 
recorded in December when they stood about 9 per cent, over the annual 
mean. The lowest level was, however, reached as in the case of shellac 
in March after a precipitous fall in February and March. The maxi¬ 
mum variation amounting to 27 per cent, occurred in a period of four 
months from December to March. 

It may be stated, therefore, that seedlac experienced greater seasonal 
fluctuations in prices than shellac. This appears to be due to the fact 
that the keeping qualities of seedlac are poorer than those of shellac 
and on account of the difference in the nature of process adopted for 
manufacturing seedlac and shellac, the production of seedlac from a 
particular factory is subject to greater variation than shellac. 

0.—Prices in other markets. 

(1) Relation between prices in markets in producing areas and 

Calcutta. 

The monthly wholesale prices of Baisakhi stick lac at Jhalda and 
Daltonganj and of T. N. shellac at Mirzapur are given in Appendices 
VJ and 20 respectively and illustrated along with T. N. prices at Cal¬ 
cutta in the diagram facing page 59. It will be seen that the shellac 
prices at Mirzapur usually followed the Calcutta prices. It was only 
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once in June 1938 that the average monthly price at Mirzapur 'worked 
higher than that at Calcutta. The stick lae prices at Jhalda and 
Daltonganj showed a similarity of movement with the Calcutta shellae 
quotations but not to the same extent as exhibited by the Mirzapur 
shellac prices. This is explained by the fact that shellac prices referred 
to T. N. quality both at Calcutta and Mirzapur while the stick lac quota¬ 
tions did not relate to any strictly constant or comparable quality. 


(2) Seasonal variations in stick lac prices. 

The seasonal variations in the prices of stick lac at Jhalda, Daltonganj 
and Mirzapur during three years 1936-37 to 1938-39 are illustrated in 
the diagram facing page 60. It will be seen that the prices at Jhalda 
showed a pronounced harvest dip in June, being about 13 per cent, 
below the annual mean. They remained over the annual mean from July 
to September and again from November to January, the highest point 
being reached in the last mentioned month. The range of variation 
between June and January was as much as 26 per cent. 

At Daltonganj, the prices showed a downward course from April to 
June, after which they rose and remained over the annual mean from 
July to October. November and December showed a fall in values and 
although there was some improvement in ■ J anuary the prices remained 
below 7 the annual mean up to March. At Mirzapur also, the prices 
showed a downward trend from April to June and a subsequent rise in 
July. The prices declined further from August to October after which 
there was a rise, the highest point being reached in January. 

It may be said, therefore, that generally speaking the prices of stick 
lac sag appreciably with the arrival of crops, particularly the Baisakhi 
crop. 

(3) Variations in stick lac prices due to quality. 

It has already been stated that the season of collection and the type 
of host exercise a good deal of influence on the quality of stick lac and 
that Kusmi, Baisakhi and Katki crops rank in descending order in respect 
of quality. 

The prices fetched by these lacs also vary accordingly, as the follow¬ 
ing comparative figures obtained from a factory will indicate :— 


Months?. 


December 1938 
January 1939 . . 
February 1939 


) 

! 

Price per maund of stick lae. 

! 

C 

Kusmi. 

Baisakhi. 

Katki. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I 

11 2 7 

9 6 9 

6 9 6 


9 13 1 

9 0 2 

6 13 0 


10 3 7 

7 5 11 

6 8 9 


10 6 5 

8 9 7 

6 10 6 


Average .. 
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It will be seen from the figures given above that taking an average of the 
three quotations, Kusmi crop fetched a premium of about Rs. 1-13-0 per 
maund over the Baisakhi crop, while Baisakhi crop claimed a premium 
of nearly Rs. 2 per maund over the Katki crop. These premia, of course, 
vary from time to time. 

The price of each type of stick lac further varies according to the 
yield and quality of seedlac that is likely to be obtained from it. The 
following figures of prices paid for different lots of Baisakhi stick lac on 
a date in April 1938 by a factory owner in Bihar will give some idea about 
such variations in prices :— 


Date. 

Type. 

Yield of seed¬ 
lac obtained. 

Price paid 
per maund. 


Lot. 

Per cent. 

Rs. a. r. 

lit April, 1938 

i 

40-0 

4 0 0 



52-5 

5 10 0 


3 

56-3 

6 4 0 


4 

60-0 

6 12 0 


Kusmi stick lac fetches the highest price. Stick lac from Ber trees 
is reported to sell at a premium of about 8 annas to 10 annas per maund 
over that produced from Palas in Bihar. More than this, the quality 
of stick lac obtained from the same type of host tree during the same 
season may vary from one consignment to another and consequently there 
may be a- fairly wide difference in the prices of these various lots. As 
an illustration, particulars of actual purchases of Katki-Ber lac made 
by a factory owner in Bihar on a single day in December 1937 are 
given below :— 




— 

Quantity pur¬ 
chased. 

Rate per maund. 




Md. Sr. 

Rs. A. p. 

Lot 1 



1 24 

7 2 0 

„ 2 



0 20 

6 4 0 

„ 3 



0 30 

('■ 0 0 

4 



2 20 

5 0 0 


A clean, dry consignment fetches a better price than a dirty moist 
one. Similarly, ari lac generally sells at a discount as compared with 
phnnki lac. The figures given in the table on'the next page -will further 
indicate the extent of variations in prices due to differences in quality. 



PERCENTAGE OEV/ATION FROM THE ANN UAL MEAN OF 
THE AVERAGE MONTHLY WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF STICKLAO AT JHALDA, DAETONGANJ& MtRZAPUR. 



'APR/L. may. JURE. JLY. A (JO. SEP. OCT. NOV. 0£C. JAN. FEB. 



READY & FUTURES PRICES PER MAUND OF T.N. 
SHELLAC AT CALCUTTA. 
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I-rice variauons on the same day due to differences in quality in Dhamtau 
market (Central Provinces ). 


Auction sale prices per maund of stick lac of Government 
forests on. _ 


Quality of stick lac. 

17-3 

Rain crop. 

31. 

Winter crop. 

14-3-32. 

29-10-33. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Kusmi ari I 

23 

4 

0 

26 

8 

0 

14 

4 

0 

n 

2 

0 

ft 

„ II 

20 

0 

0 

25 

4 

0 

13 

8 

0 

9 

11 

0 

ft 

phunki I 

23 

4 

0 

29 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

11 

6 

0 

ft 

„ II 

20 

8 

0 

26 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

Palas 

ari I 

16 

8 

0 

18 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

91 

„ II .. 

16 

8 

0 

16 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

.. 

phunki I .. 

17 

8 

0 

17 

4 

0 

9 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

ft 

II 

16 

8 

0 




9 

4 

0 




Ber 

ari I .. 







13 

0 

0 





„ II .. 







11 

8 

0 




31 

phunki I 







14 

8 

0 

•• 



ft 

» II 







12 

0 

0 





(4) Variations in stick lac prices in different markets. 

It has already been stated before that prices in the upcountry markets 
in the producing areas generally follow the Calcutta market. Theore¬ 
tically, the prices in various markets should, therefore, differ to the ex¬ 
tent of the total of the marketing costs and transportation charges incurred 
in each case. But certain other factors such as quality considerations or 
the degree of competition among the local buyers, etc., intervene and 
influence the level of prices. For instance, the price of Baisakhi stick 
lac in Jhalda was on an average higher than that at Daltonganj by about 
Rs. 2-4-0 per maund in 1937-38, although the difference between the rail¬ 
way freight and Other marketing costs from the two markets to Calcutta 
amounted to about 6 annas only per maund of shellac. This is accounted 
for by two factors. Firstly, the quality of stick lac produced in Jhalda 
tract "is reported to be superior to that produced in the Daltonganj area. 
Secondly, Jhalda is a much bigger manufacturing centre and has a much 
larger number of factories and bhattas than Daltonganj. Factories at 
Jhalda have to import stick lac from outside to meet their demands. 
The average net imports of stick lac during the three-year period 1936-37 
to 1938-39 from outside the division were about 2,000 tons by rail. On 
the other hand, Daltonganj market is a net exporter of stick lac, the 
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average net exports by rail to stations outside the division being about 
700 tons during the three-year period 1936-37 to 1938-39. This pro¬ 
bably leads to keener competition among the buyers in Jhalda than in 
Daltonganj, resulting in better prices in the former. 

It will be clear from what has been said in the preceding sections 
that in the absence of any comparable standards of quality the prices 
of stick lac vary from lot to lot and market to market. As the system 
of offering prices for stick lac on the basis of yield of seedlac ( chowri) 
to some extent assures a price consistent with quality, it is desirable that 
the system of buying and selling stick lac on Beoli basis, which is a 
rough method of ascertaining the yield of seedlae by eliminating impuri¬ 
ties (see page 71), should be encouraged. The system could be first 
adopted and tried in regulated markets. A wider adoption of this system 
in the primary markets will help to bring about a closer relationship 
between stick lac and seedlae prices. 

D.—Comparison between “ready” and “futures” prices. 

Besides the contracts entered into by shippers and manufacturers 
for the purchase and sale of shellac, seedlac, etc., under which the goods 
specified are received or delivered, a certain amount of trading is done 
with a view to speculate on prices. This is referred to as trading in 
“futures” (Fdfka). “Futures” contracts are usually liquidated 
at Calcutta by adjustment of price differences. This type of trading 
is done only in the case of shellac tinder the auspices of the Calcutta 
Shellac Exchange Ltd., and to a smaller extent at Mirzapur. 

At Calcutta six alternate months beginning with February are 
traded in. Each position is opened for trading on the 1st of the month 
of the preceding contract and is closed at the end of the contract month. 
For instance, the trading in April option is open on 1st February and 
is closed in the last week of April. Thus trading for each option remains 
open for a period of about three months. 

Trading in “ futures ” was given up from June 1936 but was re¬ 
sumed in July 1938. 

The weekly closing “ futures ” prices for all positions since July 
1938 together with the corresponding “ ready ” prices at Calcutta are 
given in Appendix 21 and illustrated on the diagram facing page 61. 
It will be seen that the ‘ ‘ ready ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ futures ’ ’ prices generally 
moved close to each other upto the first week of October 1939 after which 
the margin between the two became wider and more erratic and in Decem¬ 
ber the “ futures ” prices were several rupees higher than the “ ready ”, 
the maximum difference being Rs. 7-4-0 per maund during the first week 
of December, as compared with the maximum difference of 13 annas and 
Rs. 1-3-0 per maund in July and August respectively. In July and 
August 1939 the maximum fluctuation on any day was 5 annas per maund 
only but in September the difference between the highest and the lowest 
quotations on a day went up to as much as Rs. 3-8-0 per maund. In 
November, the maximum fluctuation on any day was Rs. 2-8-0 per maund 
but in December it went up to as much as Rs. 8-6-0 per maund. This 
waa largely due to the activities of outside speculators, i.e., those who did 
not usually trade in this commodity. The prices were kept up for some 
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time but by the middle of January 1940 they registered a sharp decline 
After this the “ready” and “futures” prices again moved closely 
for sometime, but a position similar to December, 1939 recurred in Deeem* 
ber, 1940. 

It will also be seen from the diagram referred to above that the 
“ futures ” prices generally remained higher than the “ ready ” prices. 
Out of the 179 weekly quotations for all options from July 1938 to March 
1341, the “ futures ” quotations were below the “ ready ” quotations, only 
in seven instances showing that the “ futures ” market generally dis¬ 
played a ‘ bullish ’ tendency and thus helped the prices from sagging. 
In view of the violent and erratic course of prices at times, however, 
it hardly had any stabilising effect on the course of “ ready ” prices. 
There is clearly a need for reorganising “ futures ” trading in shellac, 

E.—Market Intelligence. 

As the market conditions in London and America exercise a govd 
deal of influence upon the Indian prices, the shippers and some of the 
important brokers at Calcutta keep themselves in touch with this infor¬ 
mation. And as the prices at Calcutta in their turn influence prices in 
the upcountry markets, manufacturers and merchants in producing areas 
remain in touch with their Calcutta brokers. From them this information 
passes on to the commission agents operating in the upcountry market 
and finally to the itinerant merchants. 

The prices of principal grades of shellac, seedlac and also kiri are 
jiublished in some of the daily English and vernacular newspapers issued 
from Calcutta. There are some firms in Calcutta which issue bulletins 
giving the prevailing rates, exports of shellac, seedlac and kiri* and the 
tone of tiie market. The Calcutta quotations are broadcast by the io^al 
Radio Station also. 

In addition to the above, there are certain government and semi- 
government publications containing some useful information fotr the 
trade. The Indian Trad* 3 Journal publishes weekly prices of T. N. shellac 
both at London and Calcutta, besides giving weekly despatches to and 
arrivals from certain railway stations.* It may, however, be mentioned 
that with the exception of Calcutta these centres have practically no im¬ 
portance in the lac trade and have been selected on account of their general 
importance. 

Figures showing the inter-provincial movement of lac are published 
monthly in the ‘ ‘ Accounts Relating to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) 
Trade of India ”, They, however, refer to all kinds of lac, i:e., Stick las, 
seedlac, shellac, etc., the figures being simply added together. The ex¬ 
ports to and imports from foreign countries appear monthly in the 
Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigations of British' 
India ” and are later consolidated into an “ Annual Statement.” 

The Indian Lac Cess Committee has established a crop statistical sec¬ 
tion which issues crop reports for all the crops every year. The method 
of estimation and the reports issued have been described in some detail 
in Chapter I, The number of reports issued for different divisions and 
the dates of issue, however, appear to vary in different years. 

*The publication of some of the information has been suspended for the duration 
of the War. 
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The merchants try as far as possible to keep themselves informed 
about the market conditions and trend through newspapers, bulletins, 
letters and on occasions through telegram and telephone. The cultivator 
on the other hand is often unaware of the prevailing wholesale prices and 
whatever information reaches him is not only out-of-date but in most 
eases inaccurate also, because it filters through either a neighbour who 
may have lately visited the market or the village merchant who being 
himself interested in the purchases is likely to impart information of 
doubtful accuracy. In the absence of any reliable information, the cul¬ 
tivator is in a poor position to bargain. He has to accept whatever price 
is offered to him. It is highly desirable, therefore, that some suitable 
arrangements for the dissemination of reliable market prices in the rural 
areas be made to aid the lac-grower to obtain a better return for his 
produce. 

For instance the practicability of posting lac prices in tire hats and 
markets of lac growing areas in collaboration with Provincial Marketing 
Officers may be explored. 

Mayurbhanj State is reported to have introduced a system of com- 
munieatiori of market intelligence since 1935. The important markets 
within its territory have been linked, with telephone and the rates of 
flick lac corresponding to the ruling prices of T. N. Shellac in Calcutta 
are relayed every day through the Development Department for being 
declared in the markets. It is reported that the system has helped the 
producers to secure substantially higher prices than what they used to get 
before. 

F.—Note on prices of synthetic resins as compared with shellac. 

Synthetic resins are produced in a number of countries, the most 
notable among them being the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany. As the largest production of synthetic resins 
is in the United States, the prices in that country may be taken as an 
Indication of world values. Many types and qualities of synthetic resins 
are made. Their prices differ considerably. An indication of the range 
of prices of various types and qualities of synthetic resins is provided 
by the following table which gives the quotations of a number of synthetic 
resins on one day :— 

Prices of a few types and qualities of synthetic resins at New York in April 

1940. 

(Cents per lb.). 


Bakelite alkyd BR. 10025 .. ..32 Beckosol, phenol, pure alkyd .. 12J 

“ phenolic BR. 254 .. 45 Purite 1301 .. .. 25 

Beckamine 3440 .. . . .. 221 Paranol resin. LX .. .. .. 13J 

Beckolin No. 17 Dark .. .. 16J Vinylite, AYAA .. .. . 40 


The trend of prices will be seen from Appendix 22 which gives the 
prices of one type of synthetic resin—Bakelite BE. 254—at New York 
in the beginning of each month from 1935 to 1940. The prices of T. N. 
shellac have also been given for comparison. It will be observed that the 
prices of this synthetic resin averaged 54-5 cents, per lb. in 1935, but 
successively came down to 48-4, 45-8 and 45-0 cents, per lb. in 1936, 1937 
and 1938 respectively. Similarly, the price of shellac (T. N.) came down 
from an average of 14 • 9 cents per lb. in 1935 to 14 ■ 3 cents in 1936, 13 - 0 
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cents, in 1937 and 11-1 cents, in 1938. The fluctuations in the prices of 
shellac, however, were considerably greater than those in the ease of 
synthetic resins. This will be clearly seen from the diagram facing page 
64. The prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta have also been incorporated in 
this diagram. It is at once seen that the prices of shellac not only changed 
more frequently but were also subject to greater fluctuations as compared 
with the prices of this synthetic resin. The range of fluctuations in T. >.. 
prices, considering average monthly prices only, amounted to 36 per cent., 
8 per cent., 17 per cent., 14 per cent, and 68 per cent, in 1935, 1936, 1937, 
1938 and 1939 respectively compared with 7 per cent., 10 per cent, and 7 
per cent, only in 1935, 1936 and 1937 respectively in the case of the 
synthetic rosin. The prices of the resin were unchanged in 1938 and 1939. 
The fluctuations in the prices of shellac at Calcutta, as will be clear from 
the diagram, were liable to more frequent and violent fluctuations. 

G.- Note on measures proposed for stabilisation of prices and im¬ 
proving the lac trade. 

It is clear from what lias been stated in earlier sections that the prices 
of shellac experienced violent fluctuations during the last thirty years, 
and were not the same in any two years. The unstability of lae price 
has been considered as one of the causes which have stood in the way of 
producers getting a proper return for their lac and the industry being 
threatened of losing its importance in the world markets, and has received 
the attention of the Indian Lac Cess Committee and the governments of 
the lac producing provinces and States from time to time. 

The Government of Bihar convened a joint Lac Conference in 1938, 
to examine ways and means to put the lac industry on a sound footing and 
rationalise it in the interest of growers. It was attended by representa¬ 
tives of the Governments of the United Provinces, the Central Provinces,, 
Eewa Darbar, Mayurbhanj State, the Central Government and the Indian 
Lac Cess Committee and some selected growers and manufacturers. The 
Conference recommended that, (i) dealers and manufacturers should be 
licensed and an association formed under the supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment, (it) a joint Control Board, consisting of representatives of growers, 
manufacturers, dealers, shippers, the Governments of lac producing pro¬ 
vinces and States and the Lac Cess Committee, established to deal with, 
the problems of 'the industry, (in) the Government of Bihar, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces should establish moulding, paints and 
varnishes and other industries with a view to increase the home consump¬ 
tion, (iv) the Government of India should intensify research work in the 
industrial uses of lac and establish demonstration factories, (v) the 
Government of India should take steps to establish grades and standards 
for Indian shellac and introduce legislation for the standardisation of 
weights, (vi) the Government of India should increase tire activities of 
the Lae Cess Committee in the direction of demonstration of improved 
methods of cultivation and manufacture of lac, (vii) the possibility of 
organising lac producers’ co-operative societies should he investigated, 
(viii) arrangements should be made in consuming countries for ascer¬ 
taining their requirements in respect of the quantity and quality of 
shellac and supplying information on the progress of synthetic substitutes, 
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(ix) tiie Government of India should provide necessary finance for con¬ 
structing air conditioned godowns at a suitable place and make suitable 
contributions to the Governments concerned for the improvement of lac 
industry and (x) a small committee should be appointed to draw up 
details of the scheme outlined at the Conference. 

The Committee set up in pursuance of the last recommendation of 
the Conference, after examining all aspects of the problem, made some 
recommendations as a result of which the Government of Bihar introduced 
the Bihar Lae Control Bill before the legislature in 1939. This bill 
having as its object the better regulation of the purchase, manufacture and 
sale of lac in the province of Bihar provided that 

(i) the Government may exercise control over markets, fairs and 
hats, over purchase and sale of lac and over lac manufac¬ 
turers and factories in such areas as may be notified, and 
require shopkeepers, traders, brokers, commission agents, 
weighmen, measurers, warehousemen and other intermedia¬ 
ries to obtain licences ; 

(d) the markets, fairs and hats in such areas should be registered ; 

(iii) the shops, premises and places to be used for the purchase of 

lac and the factories for the manufacture of lac in such 
areas should be licensed ; and 

(iv) that the Government may make rales for the grant of licences 

and such rules may provide for or regulate the place and 
hours of business, the weights and measures used, the trade 
allowances that may be paid or received and the taxes and 
fees which may he charged at markets, as also the prices 
at which or the agencies to or through which lac may be 
sold by factories, and the manner in which lac produced 
should be graded. 

The bill aimed at improving the industry and the position of the 
producers by better organisation of the marketing of lac and the setting 
up of a sales organisation, making it compulsory for all lac to be sold 
through this organisation. The bill, however, was dropped. 

The Indian Lac Cess Committee appointed a Sub-Committee to 
consider the steps that could be taken to improve the position of the 
shellac market. The Sub-Committee reported in February 1939 that 
after going into the subject in all its details, it had come to the conclusion 
that unless old stocks in London were cleared there was little chance for 
judging the trend of the market. They felt that an average price of 
Rs. 22 to Its. 24 or a very conservative figure of Its. 20 per maund of shellac 
was practically certain to operate as soon as the heavy stocks in London 
were reduced. 

Towards the end of 1939, when following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe the prices of shellac in India rose abruptly, the American 
Bleached Shellac Manufacturers’ Association represented that consumers 
were unwilling to follow price advances due to speculative activities and 
that use of shellac as a purely speculative medium threatened the existence o£ 
the entire industry. The subject was discussed at the meeting of the Indian 

Cess Committee in. February 1940, when it was agreed that the Com- 



mittee considered Rs. 30 to lis. 40 per maund as the fair and safe price 
for T. N. shellac at Calcutta under the conditions then prevailing. The 
Committee further expressed an opinion that Ks. 30 per maund was 
necessary to give a fair return to the producer and the manufacturer and 
Rs. 25 should be the minimum. 

The level of prices considered as giving a fair return to the lac 
grower in 1939 may not hold good in 1941 but in view of the wide varia¬ 
tions in shellac prices, and the alarm caused to buyers abroad by the 
violent fluctuations in shellac prices, it is clear that such steps are 
necessary as will keep the lac prices at a suitable level. 
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CHAPTER V.—ASSEMBLING. 

A.—Methods and agencies oi assembling. 

The producer either takes his lac to a hat or arhat or sells it at the 
village to a paikar, village merchant, contractor or an agent of a factory 
or wholesale merchant. At times he takes his produce direct to a factory. 
The following agencies, therefore, figure in the assembling of stick iac :— 

(1) Producers, 

(2) Paikars (itinerant dealers), 

(3) Village merchants, contractors, landlords and mahajans, 

(4) Arhats, wholesale merchants and factories. 

The share of different agencies in the assembling will be seen from the 
diagram facing page 65. 

(1) Producers. —The producers sell their stick lac in the neigh¬ 
bouring periodical hats (which abound in the main lac producing areas 
in India), or to an arhat in the nearest market except when they dispose 
of it at the village to paikars or other collecting agencies either on 
account of their being in need of cash or their financial obligations or their 
being engaged in agricultural operations. It is estimated that nearly 
2|5th of the crop is sold at the village and the balance 3|5th taken to 
hats, arhats or factories for sale. 

At hats, lac is not the only commodity to be sold ; rice, spices, salt, 
tobacco and such other daily requirements of rural life are also brought 
to hats. The sales are for cash or by barter. Besides producers, paikars 
and village merchants also bring lac to hats. Some producers purchase 
stick lac from other producers and take it to the hats alotng with their 
own produce. The bigger producers either auction the right of collecting 
lac from their trees to the village merchants and contractors or auction 
the scraped lac locally or sell to factories usually through commission 
agents. 

(2) Paikars ( itinerant dealers). —The paikars wander from village 
to village with a few pack bullocks or a cart. They either barter stick lac 
with salt and other articles of daily use or purchase it for cash. The 
barter system is reported to be common in places adjoining forest areas. 
Lac collected by the paikars is sold at huts or to arhats, wholesale mer¬ 
chants and factories. 

(3) Village merchants, contractors, landlords and mahajans. —Sup¬ 
plies also reach the markets through the medium of village merchants and 
contractors who purchase stick lac from the producers. Formerly, when 
prices of stick lac ruled high, the village merchants used to buy fairly large 
quantities of stick lac, but with the slump in the lac market the practice 
has become less common. Some merchants purchase lac at the auctions 
held by big producers or forest authorities. The village mahajans and 
merchants also receive some quantities in repayment of debts. The vil¬ 
lage shopkeepers also receive stick lac in barter for salt, spices and other 
ordinary household requirements of the producers. These mahajans, 
village merchants and contractors sell their lac either in the hats and 
markets or dispose of it to the factories. 
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Landlords also collect some lac by receiving payments from their 
tenants in kind for the host trees leased to them. With the fall in prices 
the practice has now been abandoned to a great extent, though its vestiges 
still remain :n ITnzaribagh and Palamau districts in Bihar. 

(4) Arhats, wholesale merchants and factories. —The arhatiyas, 
wholesale merchants and factories, as a rule, do not buy in the villages, 
although some factories send out buying agents to collect lac in villages 
also. They make their purchases in the hats, or from paikars and other 
agents collecting lac from producers. Only about 5 per cent, of the pur¬ 
chases of stick lac by the factories are estimated to be made direct from 
producers. 

B.—Markets. 

(I) Description, ownership and constitution. 

There are no markets for assembling lac on the lines that they exist 
for the assembling of grains, oilseeds and most other agricultural produce. 
The hats and arhatiya’s shops at manufacturing centres constitute the 
primary and secondary markets while the seedlac and shellac factories 
provide the terminal markets for stick lac. 

(a) Primary markets. —The periodical village markets known as hats 
which are common in the main lae producing areas constitute the primary 
markets for lae and play an important role in the marketing of stick iac. 
In ;ome eases, factories also serve as primary markets, lac being taken 
there for sale direct by producers. At hats, besides lac, other commodi¬ 
ties like rice, vegetables, salt, cloth, tobacco, etc., are brought for sale. 
The hats, thus, not only provide a market for the producer’s lac but enable 
him to secure his household requirements either in exchange of his pro¬ 
duce or for cash. They are usually held once a week, sometimes twice a 
week and last for one day only. The site is generally an open piece of 
land in close vicinity of the village. In the majority of cases there are no 
permanent stalls. In some hats, there are thatched sheds but, as a rule, 
improvised structures are set up for the day as a protection against sun 
and rain. 

The majority of these hats are owned by the landlords or zamindars on 
whose lands they are held. They are either supervised by the owner him¬ 
self or by a contractor who pays yearly rent to the owner. In Khas mahal 
areas the village markets are owned by the Government, In the Central 
Provinces, the village markets are generally owned and controlled by dis¬ 
trict councils. The owner of a hat or the contractor (if the hat lias been 
leased out) levies taxes or tolls on the commodities handled and also 
realises some fee from each shopkeeper. The market charges in the hats 
vary from place to place. 

(5) Secondary markets. —Lac is brought to arhatiyas’ shops by pro 
ducers and paikars. The shops may be situated on the road side and 
scattered over the to'wn or may be concentrated in one locality. 

The factories also serve as secondary markets in as much as some 
sellers take stick lac direct to the factories for sale. 

(c) Terminal markets. —The seedlac and shellac manufacturing fac¬ 
tories serve as terminal markets for stick lac. Calcutta is the main termi¬ 
nal market for lae products, seedlac and shellac. Stick lac reaches this 
market in comparatively small quantities either to be manufactured into 
LI5AMA 
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seedlac and shellac locally or to be exported to foreign countries. The 
manufacturers get their supplies through their commission agents func¬ 
tioning in the various upeountry markets. The Calcutta brokers also 
receive some quantities for sale but they mainly deal in seedlac and 
shellac. They visit the prospective buyers, show them the samples and 
arrange the bargains. The quantities of stick lac handled in Calcutta 
are small as compared with seediae and shellac. 

(2) Market functionaries. 

In the hats (village markets), the sales are generally effected without 
the help of any intermediaries. The prospective buyers examine the 
stick lac offered for sale and negotiate the transactions themselves. The 
payment is made on the spot. In the secondary markets the principal 
functionaries are (a) arhatiyas (commission agents), (b) dalals (brokers), 
(c) tolas (weighmen) and (d) palledars (labourers). 

(a) Arhatiyas or commission agents. —There are two types of arhati¬ 
yas—kachha and pakka. A kachha arhatiya acts on behalf of the seller 
who brings the produce to his shop for sale. The arhatiya invites the 
prospective buyers to examine the produce and make their offers. In 
this he sometimes takes the help of a dalal. After the sale is completed 
and the produce is weighed over he makes cash payment to the seller and 
realises the money from the buyer later on. The village merchants and 
paikars some times deposit their produce in the arhatiya’s godowns with 
a view to sell it at some future date. On such stocks the arhatiya advances up 
to 75 per cent, of the value of the produce and charges interest usually 
at the rate of 6 to 12 per cent, per annum. The account is cleared after 
the produce has been finally disposed of. 

The pakka arhatiya acts oa behalf of the out-station buyer and seller. 
He makes all the necessary arrangements connected with the purchase and 
sale of goods and acts as a principal on behalf of his clients. 

The same firm often combines the functions of both the kachha as 
well as pakka arhatiyas. Some arhatiyas act as wholesale merchants also, 
i.e., they buy and sell on their own account. 

(b) Dalals or brokers.—Dalais are intermediaries who help in bring¬ 
ing together the seller and the buyer. In the upeountry markets, they are 
concerned only with the arranging of transactions for others and do not 
actually handle the goods. The charges paid for their services are known 
as dalali. The Calcutta brokers, on the other hand, play the role of arhati¬ 
yas and financiers also. More will be said about them in the Distribution 
Chapter. 

(c) Tolas or weighmen. —The function of a tola is to weigh over the 
produce. He may either be an employee of the arhatiya doing other odd 
jobs also or he may be pursuing his calling as a separate entity. In some 
cases the kachha arhatiya may weigh the produce himself. 

In some markets, for instance, Wyndhamganj market (United Pro¬ 
vinces), weighmen are appointed by the local authorities to whom cases 
of defective weighment can be reported. 

( d) Palledars or market labourers.—Palledars are the market 
labourers who perform various functions relating to the handling of pro- 
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duce in tie markets such as heaping, assisting in weighing and bagging. 
In some markets, e.g., Balrampur, the palledars are the permanent em¬ 
ployees of the arhatiya, while in others as at Pakur they work independ¬ 
ently and are employed as and when their services are needed. In some 
markets, as at Purulia, the palledars are paid entirely by the seller, in 
others, as at Pakur, they are paid by the buyer ; in some others, as at 
Gondia (Central Provinces), the palledars are paid both by the seller and 
the buyer. The charges paid to the palledars are known as palledari or 
hammali. 

(c) Others. —In some markets, e.g., Katni in the Central Provinces 
and Latehar in Bihar, a small charge—2 annas per Rs. 100 in the former 
and 3 pies per consignment in the latter—is levied on the seller for the 
services rendered by the shop assistant ( munim ), in making out the sale 
account. This charge is known as munimi. 

(3) Market practices and methods op sale. 

(a) General. —The various market practices have the sanction of 
long usage and they vary not only from one tract to another, but some¬ 
times in different markets in the same tract also. There are no regulated 
markets for lac in India. It is only in a few hats owned by the Govern¬ 
ment ( Khas mahal) that market charges have been fixed. Beyond this 
there is no State control. 

( b ) Procedure of sale. —In hats the producers bring small quantities 
of stick lac for sale. iStmall quantities are often set apart for bartering 
with such articles as salt, spices, gur, etc. The sales take place either, by 
the paikars and factory agents going round the market place or by the 
producers going round to the buyers’ stalls. The produce is generally 
sold to the person offering the highest rate. The various buyers in the 
smaller hats are occasionally reported to form a ring and reach an agree¬ 
ment about the prices to be paid. This eliminates an element of competi¬ 
tion and is detrimental to the interests of the seller. A major portion of 
the lac collected by the small paikars is purchased by the big paikars, fac¬ 
tory agents and wholesale merchants, or small bhatta owners. Weigh- 
ment is done by handscales. Weights show enormous variation and mal¬ 
practices in the process of weigliment. are also prevalent. For instance, 
in Ranchi district, the small paikars put some additional weight (a small 
quantity of stick lac at the rate of about i to 1 tola per seer) along with 
the actual weights at the time of weighing the seller’s produce. This is 
done to get an excess weight of lac to cover for impurities, etc. The up- 
scrupulous buyers are reported to take one or two chhatanks per seer 
more by deceitful methods in weighing. A system of licensing of buyers 
will provide a check on the malpractices found in markets. 

In the secondary markets stick lac is either heaped or the bags are 
stacked in the arhatiya’s premises. The buyers visually examine the 
quality of stick lac and make their offers usually according to their esti¬ 
mates of outturn of seedlac, i.e., on Chowri partha, basis. If during 
weigliment a buyer thinks that the impuritieT exceed what he expected, he 
asks for an allowance. Sometimes purchases are made on Beoli basis, 
i.e., after making a rough and ready determination of the amount of 
impurities present. A small quantity is weighed out from the stick 
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&«.* brought for .-.ale and the impurities are separated by tiand. The 
cleaned material is weighed again and the amount of impurities determined 
to serve as a guide for the evaluation of the consignment. This is done 
Only in the case of comparatively big consignments. 

The buyers indicate their offers (i) under cover, ( ii ) openly or (in) 
f>v bids, in auction according to the practice in each individual market. 
For instance, in Jhalda, Ranchi and Balrampur, offers are made under 
cover ; in Daltonganj and Latehar markets, sales are effected by auction 
while in the hats, open sales are in vogue. The highest offer is com¬ 
municated by the commission agent to the seller and after he has given 
his consent the bargain is closed in favour of the highest bidder. The 
weig h man weighs over the produce by means of handscales or beamscales. 
Tire bags are stitched and removed to the buyers’ godown. In the case of 
stick lac lying in bags in the arhatiya’s premises, the buyer may either 
examine the contents of one or two bags out of a consignment to form his 
judgment regarding the quality or he may insist upon all the bags being 
heaped. In the former ease the bags are directly weighed on the beam- 
scale. In ease the seller is not satisfied with the price offered he deposits 
his. produce with the arhatiya, to be sold at some future date either at the 
discretion of the latter or at a rate not below the limit stipulated by the 
seller. At the completion of weighment the value of the produce after 
deducting the marketing charges, etc., is paid to the seller by the arhatiya 
who subsequently recovers the money from the buyer. 

(fc) Methods of sale.~(i) Cover system .—According to this sys¬ 
tem the assembled buyers indicate their rates to the commission agent or 
the broker by clasping the latter’s right hand under cover of a cloth and 
pressing the required number of fingers. The value given to a finger 
Tories according to the prevailing price and is commonly understood by 
at':, tire dealers in the market. The bid of each buyer is kept secret from 
others and when the last bid has been given, the arhatiya conveys the 
highest bid to the seller and on his agreeing to sell at that rate, closes the 
bargain in the name of the highest bidder. 

(ii) Open system .—In this system the individual buyers examine 
Site produce and offer their bids. The arhatiya keeps the seller informed 
about the various offers. After waiting for some reasonable time the 
bargain is closed with the highest bidder. 

(Hi) Auction system .—The buyers gather round the produce 
Kid declare their offers to the auctioneer who is either the arhatiya or the 
idol. The auctioneer keeps on shouting the latest bid and inviting higher 
•>tlV-i*s. Thus both the buyers and sellers know the rates offered, 
^vien the highest bid is reached the deal is closed. 

(ip) Comparison between different methods of sale .-—The cover sys¬ 
tem of bidding appears to be more common in the important lac markets, 
and its advocates aver that since each buyer is ignorant of the bids made 
fjy his competitors he offers the maximum possible price in order to secure 
the produce. Against this, bids in the auction system are gradually raised 
and a buyer may be able to purchase the produce at a rate lower than his 
maximum limit. The supporters of auction system, however, contend 
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that tlie cover system does not stimulate that rivalry and competition 
amongst the buyers which are essential for the sellers to secure the best 
values. Another advantage in favour of the auction system is that the 
seller is able to follow the course of bidding and takes some interest in 
the sale of his produce. The auction system thus inspires confidence in 
the minds of the sellers in place of suspicion engendered by the cover 
system especially if final rates are not openly announced. 

(4) Market charges. 

In the village hats, seller and buyer come into direct contact with, 
each other and the marketing charges consist of only the tax levied by the 
owner or the lessee of the hat for the use of the hat. The method of levy¬ 
ing the tax and its incidence vary considerably from one hat to another. 
For instance, in some hats, e.g., Badam and Danga (Manbhum district) no 
charge is levied on the seller, but in most others a charge is made either 
in kind or in cash at varying rates. For example, at Barabazar (Man¬ 
bhum) the seller pays just a handful, at Dhangar (Palamau) he pays 
about ^ seer per maund, at Latehar in the same district he pays f seer per 
maund, while at Satbarwa (Palamau) the charge is as high as 2-\ seers 
per maund. Similar variation is noticed in the charges realised in cash, 
in Nawadih (Palamau district) the seller pays 1 anna per maund whereas 
in Gamaria (Singbhum) he has to pay double that amount. In Tori hat 
a charge of 2 annas per cart is levied. In some hats, tax is levied per 
seller, a distinction being usually made between a producer-seller and a 
patkar- seller. For instance, in Tatisilva and Taiwara hats (Ranchi) the 
producer-seller pays 3 pies per head while the pwikar has to pay 1 anna per 
head. This distinction is obviously due to the fact that a paikar generally 
handles larger quantities than a producer. 

The charges from the buyer are mostly realised in cash but the 
manner of levying and the incidence of the charges vary in different hats* 
For instance, the buyer has to pay 1 anna per maund at Gamaria (Sing¬ 
bhum) and 2 annas per maund in several other hats, e.g., Latehar, Nawa¬ 
dih and Tarhasi (Palamau). In some hats like Taiwara and Tatisilva 
(Ranchi) , charges are levied per head instead of on the quantity, being 
1 anna per head in both cases. 

In the secondary markets 'where transactions take place usually 
through the commission agents a variety of market charges are incurred! 
both by the seller and the buyer. These charges may broadly be grouped 
under the following main heads :— 

(a) Taxes and tolls, 

( I )) Commission, 

( c ) Brokerage, 

(d) Handling and weighnient charges, 

( e ) Charges for other services, 

(/) Charities, 

(</) Quality and weighment allowances, 

(h) Miscellaneous. 
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The assembling charges mentioned above in respect of twelve markets 
in the main lac growing tracts are given in Appendix 24. 

The different charges are levied variously in kind or in cash, per 
maund, per bag or per cent. As such, the incidence of market charges 
varies depending on the value of the produce. In order to compare the 
market charges in different markets, it is, however, necessary to consider 
ail the charges in terms of a common unit. All the charges given in 
Appendix 24 have accordingly been calculated per Rs. 100, taking the 
value of stick lac at a uniform rate of Its. 8 per maund. Transport costs 
incurred by the seller to bring stick lac to the market and by the buyer to 
remove it to his godown have not been included as those vary with differ¬ 
ent sellers and buyers according to the distances involved. 

(«) Taxes and tolls .—These include octroi or terminal taxes levied 
by municipal committees and tolls, etc., levied by the local bodies or the 
owners of the markets. Generally speaking, the municipalities in Bihar 
and Bengal do not levy any taxes in the assembling markets. In the 
markets taken on lease by contractors, a toll is usually collected on the 
arrivals. For instance, in Ranchi market, the toll is realised at the rate 
of 9 pies per cart, 6 pies per bullock and 3 pies per headload or a bahangi 
load. In the Central Provinces, no octroi, terminal tax or toll is levied on 
arrivals in the important lac assembling centres except at Kota where the 
Sanitation Committee, which controls the market, charges a market toll of 

2 annas per cart. In the United Provinces, Mirzapur and Wyndham- 
ganj arc the two main lac markets and there is no tax or toll levied in 
either of these. The taxes and tolls are invariably payable in cash. 

(&) Commission .—The charge levied by the arliatiya (commission 
agent) for the services rendered by him in the sale or purchase of pro- 
duee is known as arhat or commission. It is mostly paid by the seller 
though in some cases it is paid by the buyer also. It is usually payable in 
cash but in certain markets, e.g., Latehar (Bihar), some additional deduc¬ 
tion is made in kind from the seller. In some markets, e.g., Jhalda 
(Bihar) and Gondia (Central Provinces), arhat is charged per maund of 
produce while in others, e.g., Kota (Central Provinces), it is charged per 
rupee, in still others, e.g., Ranchi (Bihar), arhat is charged per Rs. 100 
worth of produce. A reference to Appendix 24 referred to above will 
show that the rate of commission payable by seller varies from 8 annas 
to Rs. 3-2-0 per cent., while that by buyer varies from nil to Rs. 2rll-9 
per. cent. The total commission charged from both seller and buyer 
vanes from 12 annas to Rs. 4-11-0 per cent. 

(c) Brokerage .—Brokerage or dalali represents the remuneration of 
the broker or dalal for the services rendered by him in bringing together 
the seller and the buyer. It is not a common charge in the assembling 
markets, being payable only in three markets out of the twelve markets 
dealt with in Appendix 24 referred to above. It is payable in cash. 

(d) Handling and weighment charges .-—These charges include pay¬ 
ments made to the market labourers and weighmen for the unloading 
of produce, its weighment and the filling and sewing of bags. They are 
paid both in kind and cash. For instance, at Daltonganj the seller pays 

3 chhafantes of stick lac per maund and the buyer pays R;. 2-0-0 per 
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100 bags for handling and weighment. At Dhamtari, the seller pays 3 
pies per bag and the buyer t> pies per bag for these operations. The 
seller usually pays for the unloading of the produce while the sewing 
of bags is invariably paid for by the buyer. The charges for weighment, 
etc., are variously borne by the seller and the buyer. For instance, at 
Balrampur, the buyer .pays for the sewing of bags only, all other charges 
being borne by the seller while at, Latehar charges for weighment, etc., 
are shared both by the seller and the buyer. In Mirzapur and Wyndham- 
ganj, the entire cost is borne by the seller. The handling and 'weighment 
charges paid by the seller work out from 1 anna to He. 0-9-8 per cent, 
while those borne by the buyer vary from nil to Re. 0-11-3 per cent- The 
charges paid by both the seller and the buyer range from Re. 0-3-1 to 
Rs. 1-0-3 per cent. 

(e) Charges for other services. —These include deductions on ac¬ 
count of the services rendered by arhatiya’s clerks and apprentices, etc. 
It is not unusual for the deductions to be retained by the commission 
agent who pays monthly wages to these persons. 

(/) Charities.—Dharmada and gaushala are the most common charges 
made under this head. The former may be spent by the arhatiya for any 
charitable purpose, e.g., financial help to a temple while the latter is 
specifically meant for the maintenance of cows in the local gaushala (pin- 
jrapole). Deduction may be made for other local institutions such as 
pathshalas (schools) or hospitals. These deductions are made by the com¬ 
mission agent and there is no check to ensure that the collections are 
actually utilized for the purposes for which they are made. Moreover, 
these deductions have no connection with the marketing of lac and the 
seller derives no benefit from most of the institutions for which he has to 
pay. The total incidence of these charges in the instances examined varies 
from Re. 0-1-10 to Re. 0-12-6 per cent. 

(g) Quality and weighment allowances. —Stick lac arriving in the 
markets usually contains such impurities as sticks, pieces of wood, 
etc. The buyer makes an estimate of these impurities and offers prices 
accordingly. Ordinarily, no allowance for quality is paid by the seller, 
but in some cases when the buyer subsequently finds that a portion of the 
produce contains more impurities than estimated, he asks for some allow¬ 
ance. The amount of deduction varies with each case. 

In Bihar and the United Provinces, it is customary for the seller to 
pay some weighment allowance known as dhalta, to the buyer. Dhalta 
varies from \ seer to seer per niaund, the latter being more common, 

(h) Miscellaneous. —Deductions other than those discussed above 
fall under this head. Instances of such charges are “ note batta* ”, and 
muddat t. The former charge came into prominence during the 1914—• 
18 War, when payment was usually demanded in silver coins instead 
of currency notes. It has now become a customary allowance in some 
markets. Muddat is a deduction made by the arhatiya. from the seller 
to cover himself against the loss of interest accruing due to the fact 
that he makes immediate payment to the seller and recovers the monev 

* Batta — Discount or exchange fee. 

4 Literally means period. 
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from the buyer usually after some days. In certain markets, e.g. t Bal- 
rarapur, tlie seller pays some rebate known as dasturi* to the buyer. 

(i) Total market charges .—It will he seen from the figures in 
Appendix 24 that the total charges payable by the seller in the instances 
given vary from about 1 anna to over 9 annas per maund of stick lac and 
those payable by buyer vary from practically nothing to nearly 4 annas 
per maund of stick lac. The figures show that the charges payable by 
the buyer are much lower than those payable by the seller, except in 
Katni, where reverse is the ease. This apparent difference in the amount 
of market charges payable by the seller and the buyer, however, has not 
much significance as all of them indirectly fall upon the produce. The 
total charges payable by both seller and buyer vary from about 2 annas 
per maund to over 9 annas per maund of stick lac in the 12 markets for 
which the charges have been examined. In Chaibasa, the high costs are 
due mainly to high commission charges while in Balrampur the increase 
is mainly due to dasturi paid to the buyer and the muddat and “ note 
bait a ” charges combined. It seems desirable that the marketing charges 
should not only be reduced to a reasonable limit, but should also be 
standardised as far as possible in order to simplify the system and to 
make a comparison of prices ruling in different markets possible. As 
“regulated markets” provide facilities for orderly marketing, early 
steps should be taken to establish regulated markets at important centres. 

C.—Finance of assembling. 

(.1) Visage baniya {merchant), mahajan or sahukar — Generally 
speaking, lac cultivation is followed as a subsidiary occupation by the 
producers, and does not usually involve cash expenditure except when a 
producer runs short of brood lac. The amount required for this purpose 
is not large and is usually provided by the producer, either from his 
personal savings or by the sale of his other agricultural produce like rice 
and vegetables. The producer, however, needs financial help for other 
necessities and for this he seeks the assistance of the village baniya or the 
mahajan. Loans are taken on personal security at rates of " interest 
generally varying from 12 to 36 per cent, depending upon the status of 
the borrower and his relations With the lender. In Assam the small pro¬ 
ducers get short term loans from the village merchants at the time of in¬ 
fecting their trees. The loans are repaid at the next harvest time, the 
amount repaid being 1\ times the loan taken. When a producer is so 
indebted he generally makes over his produce to his creditor, who takes 
full advantage of the situation and evaluates the produce at rates favour¬ 
able to himself. 

The village merchants sometimes seek financial accommodation from 
the village mahajan or sahukar to supplement their own capital, for 
making purchases of stick lac. These loans are repaid after the disposal 
of the lac. The rate of interest usually varies from 9 to 12 per cent, per 
annum. 

(2) Arhatiyas .—Some village merchants and paikars receive financial 
assistance from the commission agents invariably on the understanding 
that they will sell their collections through their creditors. The arhatiyas 
also advance money on the produce deposited with them for sale at some 
subsequent period up to the extent of 75 per cent, of its current value. 
The interest charged usually varies from 6 per cent, to 12 per cent. 

"Literally meaning a customary charge. 



(3) Factory owners .—Some factories engage agents for the pur¬ 
chase of stick lac from hats and arhats. They are provided with neces¬ 
sary funds by the factories concerned. Factories sometimes give ad¬ 
vances to paikars for collecting stick lac in villages. 

(4) Co-operative societies. —Co-operative societies play an insignifi¬ 
cant part in the financing of assembling of stick lac. They mostly con¬ 
fine themselves to the provision of agricultural credit in general. Loan* 
are advanced on the personal security of at least three other members, 
and are recovered in convenient instalments. The rates of interest 
charged are invariably lower than those charged by the village merchants 
and Muhajans, being 6 to 12 per cent. 
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CHAPTER VI.—DISTRIBUTION. 

A.—Wholesale. 

(1) Methods and agencies. 

(a) Stick Zac.—The following agencies are engaged in the distribu¬ 
tion of stick lac :— 

Producers ; 

Itinerant dealers ; 

Village merchants ; 

Contractors buying lac on trees ; 

Wholesale merchants and factory agents ; and 

Arhatiyas. 

Producers generally do not take any active part in the distribution 
of stick lac. The quantity of stick lac sold to factories direct by pro¬ 
ducers does not exceed five per cent, of the total production. There are 
no co-operative societies connected with the marketing of lac. 

The small itinerant dealers, village merchants and contractors buy¬ 
ing lac distribute a part of their collections direct to the factories and it 
is roughly estimated that about 20 per cent, of the total crop finds its way 
to the factories in this manner. 

The bulk of the crop is taken to hats and markets. In the hats, stick 
lac is purchased by big paikars , wholesale merchants, factories or their 
agents. In markets, the produce passes into the hands of arhatiyas and 
wholesale merchants and from them to factories. 

I’he arhatiyas act on behalf of the outside buyers also. They arrange 
purchases for their clients and take upon themselves the responsibility of 
discharging all obligations on behalf of the actual buyer. They get the 
produce weighed, packed and despatched to their clients. Conversely, 
they arrange the sale of stick lac received from other markets on com¬ 
mission basis. 

The wholesale merchants purchase stick lac during the season and 
gradually distribute it to the factories. 

The shippers and Calcutta brokers are connected with the distribution 
of stick lac only to a small extent. 

(h) Seedlac and shellac .—The internal distribution of seedlac and 
shellac is done mainly by the manufacturers and the commission agents. 
The factory owners sometimes receive indents direct from the outstation 
wholesalers and retailers, while at others, the services of commission agents 
working .n the manufacturing centres are sought for and the goods a.re 
secured through them. The big consumers like the gramophone companies 
usually pnrcnase direct from the manufacturers. 

As regards the export trade, it is estimated that the bulk of the total 
quantities shipped pass through the brokers at Calcutta, the balance being 
obtained by tlie shippers direct from factories. 

The Calcutta brokers receive seedlac and shellac mostly from the 
manufacturers and to a smaller extent from the wholesale merchants. The 
brokers also purchase on their own account. The goods received by the 
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brokers are stored in their godowns and small samples are taken out. The 
brokers go round to different shippers, show them the various samples and 
invite offers. The bargain is closed with the shipper who is interested in 
the quality offered and offers the best price. On the other hand, they 
obtain supplies to suit shippers’ requirements from their clients. The 
goods may be sold immediately on arrival or remain lying in broker’s go- 
down for sometime before their disposal, in which case about 70 to 80 per 
cent, of the value is advanced. The brokers usually keep their regular 
customers informed of the market quotations and tendencies. 

(2) Finance. 

(a) Landlords and village merchants. —The landlords and village 
merchants generally do not advance money to any of the agencies (except 
producers) engaged in wholesale distribution. On the other hand, some 
of the village merchants are financed by the arhatiyas either against per¬ 
sonal security or when goods are left with the arhatiyas for sale. 

{h) Arhatiyas (commission agents) and wholesale merchants .— 
Arhatiyas and wholesale merchants are usually concerns with substantial 
capital. They finance the small bhatta owners by supplying stick lac on 
short term credit. They also advance loans to their clients on the security 
of goods deposited with them for sale at a subsequent period. The 
arhatiya makes payment for purchases made by him on behalf of his out- 
station clients. This payment is in the nature of an advance to the client 
from whom it is realised subsequently with interest varying from 6 to 9 
per cent, per annum. Conversely, a wholesale merchant who sends his 
goods for sale through an arhatiya can obtain an advance of about 70 to 
80 per cent, of the value of the consignment, the account being finally 
adjusted after the disposal of the goods. The rate of interest varies from 
6 to 9 per cent, depending upon the financial status of the client and the 
market. Some of the bigger firms of arhatiyas function as bankers and 
shroffs drawing and discounting hundis (drafts and bills of exchange). 
Primarily they depend upon their own capita], but on occasions they seek 
financial accommodation from banks or bigger shroffs. 

(c ) Brokers .—The brokers at Calcutta constitute an important 
financing agency in the distribution of lac. The manufacturers or the 
wholesale merchants functioning in upcountry markets usually send their 
goods to their brokers at Calcutta and receive an advance to the extent 
of about 70 to 80 per cent, of the value of the consignment, the balance 
being paid after the deduction of costs and incidental charges incurred 
for the disposal of the goods. The rate of interest charged by them is 
usually 6 per cent, per annum. 

(d) Shippers. —The shippers buy the bulk of their requirements 
through local brokers. The upcountry agents of the shippers provide 
themselves wirii funds either by the sale of drafts on their principals at 
Calcutta or the shippers remit money by insured post or bank drafts. 

(e) Shroffs .—The shroffs are indigenous bankers of the country. 
They advance loans both against stocks of produce and on personal security 
and arrange the transfer of money from one market to another usually by 
means of hundis. As they come into closer contact with their clients and 
also know their financial position and status more intimately, they advance 
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money on personal security to sound parties more readily and with less 
formalities than the banks. 

(/) .Hanks .—Banks finance approved merchants and business firms 
by allowing them cash credits. Such loans can be recalled by the banks 
at short notice. Besides giving advances and loans, banks discount 
hundis , and remit money from one market to another. 

(3) Cost of distribution. 

Cost of distribution includes charges of handling and transportation 
from the market to the consumer’s premises, ei&st of containers, twine, com¬ 
missions paid, if any, and other incidental charges connected with the 
movement of the produce. 

The bulk of stick lac usually does not travel long distances. It is 
mostly manufactured into seedlac or shellac in the factories working in the 
tract. It may be sold by the producer directly to the factory or as is more 
common, it may pass through one or more of the agencies referred to 
earlier. 

The cost of distribution depends upon the agencies engaged in distri¬ 
bution and the distance (ravelled by the produce. In the case of stick lae 
brought by producers direct to factories, the cost of distribution consists 
of the cost of handling and transport to the factory and the dhalta (which 
usually varies from £ to £ seer per maund). The quantities distributed 
in this manner are, however, small. 

Seedlac, shellac and by-products are mostly despatched to Calcutta, 
for export. The manufacturers send their goods to their Calcutta brokers 
who arrange sales to the shippers. The small manufacturers sometimes 
dispose of their products 1o the local wholesale merchants or buying 
agencies of the shippers who in turn despatch the goods to Calcutta. The 
major part of production of seedlac and shellac is, however, consigned by 
the manufacturers to their Calcutta brokers and the distribution costs fall 
under the following 3 heads 

(?) Expenses incurred at the manufacturing centres upto the 
point the goods are put on rail. These usually include the 
cost of bags, charges for bagging, carting to railway station 
and the station expenses. 

( ii ) Railway freight to destination. 

(m) Expenses at destination which usually consist of handling and 
transportation to brokers’ godowns, brokerage and small 
sundry market charges. 

Expenses under item (i) are paid by the consignor while those under 
items (?'?') and (m) are paid by the broker at Calcutta who subsequently 
deducts the amount from the sale proceeds. The charges at Calcutta are 
almost uniform with all brokers and the main item causing variation in 
the cost of distribution from different manufacturing centres to Calcutta 
is the railway freight. 
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The various charges referred to above are illustrated by three examples 
(taken from invoices obtained from the trade) given below :— 

Account relating to a consignment of 25 bags of seedlac weighing 
49 maunds JO .seers net sent by v manufacturer from Jhalda {Bihar) 
to Calcutta for commission sale (in September 1939). 


(a) 'Expenses at Jhalda— 


Rs. A. p. 


Cost of 25 bags (pi 3 annas per bag 

4 

11 

0 

Labour charges @ 3 pies per maund .. 

0 

12 

6 

Cartage to station @ 6 pies per bag .. 

0 

12 

6 

Twine 

0 

1 

6 

Booking charges 

0 

6 

3 

(b) Railway freight from Jhalda to 




Calcutta 




<c) Expenses at Calcutta— 




Cartage from the railway station 




@ Re. 0-1-6 per maund 

4 

11 

0 

Codown charges @ Re. 0-1-6 per 




maund 

4 

11 

0 

Piling (5) 1 anna per maund 

3 

,2 

0 

Brokerage @ Re. 0-8-0 per maund 

24 

14 

0 

Jalpani (Tiffin charges) @ Rs. 2 




per 100 maunds .. 

1 

0 

0 

Loss in weight 

2 

12 

0 


Es. a. p. 


6 11 9 
18 15 0 


41 2 0 


Tot ai 


66 12 9 


The consignment weighed 49 maunds 30 seers net and was sold at the 
rate of Rs. 11 per maund for Rs. 547-4-0 which sum was shared by the 


various agencies as follows :— 

Rs. a. p. 

Expenses at Calcutta ,. .. 41 2 0 

Railway freight • • ' . . 18 15 0 

Expenses at Jhaida .. .. 6 11 9 

Net price obtained by consignor .. 480 7 3 


Total .. 547 4 0 


The total distribution costs between Jhalda and Calcutta, amounted 
to Rs. 66-12-9 which works out at Rs. 1-5-5 per maund of seedlac. 


Note.-- Besides the charges included in the above invoice, interest is charged 
on the money. This charge is not included in every sale account hut adjusted 
periodically. 
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Au instance showing the distribution costs on shellac from Jhalda to 
Calcutta is given below :— 

Account relating to a consignment v] 40 hugs of shellac weighing 49 maunds 
27 seers and S chha tanks net sent by a manufacturer from Jhalda 
(Bihar) to Calcutta for commission . ale (in September 1939). 


(a) Expenses at Jhalda— 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost of 40 bags @ M annas per bag 

7 

8 

0 




Labour @ 3 pies per maund 

0 

12 

6 




Cartage to station 6 pies per bag . . 

1 

4 

0 




Twine 

0 

2 

6 




Booking expenses 

0 

10 

0 





— 


— 

10 

5 

0 

(b) Railway freight from Jhalda to 







Calcutta 




19 

0 

6 

(c) Expenses at Calcutta— 







Cartage to godown @ Re. 0-1-6 per 







maund 

4 

11 

0 




Godown charges @ Re. 0-1-6 per 







maund 

4 

11 

0 




Piling @ 1 anna per maund 

3 

2 

0 




Brokerage @ 8 annas per maund .. 

24 

13 

6 




Jalpcmi (tiffin charges) @ Rs. 2 per 







100 maunds 

1 

0 

0 




Loss in weight 

4 

8 

6 





•— 


— 

42 

14 

0 

Total 




72 

3 

6 


The consignment weighed 49 maunds 27 seers 8 chhatanlcs net and was 
sold at Rs. 14-8-0 per mannd for Rs. 720-7-6. The position is summarised 
below :— 


Expenses at Calcutta .. * 

Railway freight 

Expenses at Jhalda 

Net priee received by consignor 


Rs. a. p. 

42 14 0 
19 0 6 
10 5 0 
648 4 0 


Total .. 720 7 6 


The total cost of distribution amounted to Rs. 72-3-6, i.e., Rs. 1-7-3 
per maund, which is Re. 0-1-10 per maund higher than the cost of distribu¬ 
tion for seedlac. This is mainly due to the fact that a smaller weight of 
shellac is packed in each bag so that the cost of hags is higher than in the 

ease of seedlac. 
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Actual expenses incurred on a consignment of kiri purchased at 
Mirzapur by a Cawnpore merchant and imported into Cawnpore on hi* 
own account is given below :— 

Account relating to a consignment of 14 bags of kiri weighing 20 mauhds 
20 seers net sold by a manufacturer at Mirzapur to a merchant at 
Cawnpore. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


Cost of 20 maunds 20 seers of kiri 
contained in 14 bags—9 bags 
(13| maunds) @ Rs. 3-12-0 
and 5 bags (7 maunds) @ 
Rs. 4 per maund 
Expenses at Mirzapur : 


(a) 

14 bags @ 4 annas per bag .. 

3 

8 

0 

(b) 

Twine and sewing charges @ 





6 pies per bag 

0 

7 

0 

(c) 

Cartage from godown to Mirzapur 





Station @ 1 anna per bag ,. 

0 

14 

0 

( d) 

Station charges 

0 

4 

0 

(e) 

Dharmada 

0 

1 

0 

(/) 

Arhat @ Re. 1 per Rs. 100 . . 

0 

13 

0 


Railway freight 
Expenses at Cawnpore : 

(a) Octroi .. 2 10 0 

( b ) Station charges .. .. 0 3 0 

(c) Cartage from railway station .. 0 7 0 


7S 10 0 


5 15 0 
10 0 O 


3 4 0 


Total 


97 13 0 


It will be seen from the figures given above that the cost of distribu¬ 
tion amounted to 15 annas per maund. 

Cost of distribution of seedlac, shellac and kiri from some important 
manufacturing centres to Calcutta is given in Appendices 25 and 26. 

(4) Export costs. 

The exporters purchase the bulk of their requirements through the 
Calcutta brokers. After the bargain is struck, the goods are transported 
from the brokers’ godowns to the shippers’ god owns. Shellacs of differ¬ 
ent qualities are often mixed together according to the shippers’ formulae. 
The prepared goods are repacked in bags or boxes and transported to the 
harbour on lorries or carts for shipment. The various items included in 
the export costs are loading at brokers’ godown, transport charges to 
shippers’ godown and unloading there, piling charges, cost of transporta>- 
tion to port, export cess, shippers’ commission, charges by the port 
authorities, eg., river dues, etc., insurance, steamer freight, superintend¬ 
ence and selling brokerage. The proportion which each item forms of the 
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total export costs will be shown by the following statement giving a com¬ 
parison of price at Calcutta, with that at London :— 


4 Comparison of prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta 

in August 1937. 


Per 


Price at Calcutta @ Its. 19 per mauncl .. 
Add — 

Charges at Calcutta— 

Loading at brokers’ godown 
Transport from broker’s godown to 
shippers’ godown and unload¬ 
ing there 

Pding at shippers’godown 
Cost of additional gunnies used .. 
Lorry charges from godown to port 
Unloading at port 
River dues.. 

Surcharge .. 

Shipping charge 

Ad valorem toll @ 4 annas per cent. 

Cess .. .. 

Shippers’ commission 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Rs. 


0 


0 

1 

3 

% 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

12 

3 


Equivalent price in sterling @ Is. 6 d. . . 
Insurance i per cent. = 4-60 

Superintendence = 0*50 

Freight =60-94 

Selling brokerage = 9-20 

Interest @ 5 per cent, for 

2 months = 7-67 


and London on a date 

ton. Per ton. 

a. p. Rs. A. p. 

517 2 11 


3 5 


13 7 
12 0 

2 1 
8 0 
4 0 
4 0 
2 6 
12 0 
8 6 

14 6 
4 3 
6 5 

- 39 15 3 


557 2 2 


Shillings. 

835-70 


82-91 


Calculated price, c.i.f-, London .. .. 918-61 


= £45-18-7 

The price at London on the same day was £45 per ton. 

It should be noted here that the Calcutta price is for pure T. N. while 
that at London is for T. N. with 3 per cent, rosin. The price of pure T. N. 
at London equivalent to a price of £45 per ton for 3 per cent. T. N. works 
out to over £46 per ton so that the Calcutta price on that date was below 
the parity of London price on the same date. The cost incurred in export¬ 
ing to London, i.e., the difference between the c.i.f. London price and Cal¬ 
cutta price in the above instance amounted to £7-2-10 per ton. It will be 
seen from the figures given above that the sea freight was the biggest indi- 
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vidual item in the cost of distribution, shipper’s commission and cess being 
two other important items. 


(5) Price spreads. 

(a) Stick lac. —The price spread from producer to consumer in the 
ease of stick Jae depends mainly upon the agencies through which it passes 
and the distance covered by it in its journey from the place of production 
to the factory. With an increase in the number of times it changes hands 
the price spread widens, not only on account of the profit which each 
intermediary makes, but' also due to the higher handling and marketing 
costs. The total assembling and distribution costs incurred on stick lac 
reaching the factories at Jhalda and Daltonganj in three different ways 
during June 1938 are given in Appendix 27 and illustrated on diagram 
facing page 84. In the first case, the price spread has been worked 
out for stick lac passing from producer to the small pailcar, then to big 
paikar and finally to the factory owner through the arhatiya. It will 
be seen that at Jhalda the producer got Rs. 4-0-2 per maund out of 
Rs. 5-6-8 per maund paid by the factory, while at Daltonganj he got 
Rs. 2-7-10 per maund out of Rs. 4-1-0 per maund paid by the factory. 
In the second instance, the producer sold stick lac to a factory through 
an arhatiya while the third instance shows the position regarding a direct 
transaction between the producer and the factory owner. It will be ob¬ 
served that in the second case the producer received Rs. 4-11-6 per maund 
and Rs. 3-5-0 per maund out of the prices paid by the factories at Jhalda 
and Daltonganj respectively. The amount received by the producer waa 
still higher in the third case, i.e., when he disposed of his stick lac direct 
to the factory, the price obtained by him being Rs. 4-15-5 and Rs. 3-10-9 
per maund at Jhalda and Daltonganj respectively. This was due to the 
elimination of the profit of the paikars md to the saving in the marketing 
costs. 

There are, however, certain obstacles in the way of producers selling 
directly. Firstly, the producers have generally small quantities for sale. 
■Secondly, money for their immediate need can be obtained by sale to 
village merchants and itinerant dealers or in the local hats. Thirdly, the 
producers being disorganised have poor bargaining capacity and the general 
impression is that they do not get as good prices from the factories as the big 
merchants or arhatiyas do. In order to remove these disabilities it seems 
desirable that the lac producers should be organised into co-operative sale 
societies for the disposal of their scraped lac especially in places where 
regulated markets may be established. 

(h) Scedlac .—Price spreads in the case of seedlac despatched by 
manufacturers from two important markets in Bihar and one market each 
in the Central Provinces and the United Provinces to Calcutta are given 
in Appendix 25 and illustrated on diagram facing this page. It will 
be seen that out of a price of Rs. 11 per maund obtained at Calcutta the 
manufacturer’s share in different markets varied from Rs. 8-14-4 to 
Rs. 9-11-4 per maund, the difference being mainly due to the difference 
in the railway freight from the different markets to Calcutta. 

LI5 AMA 
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(c) Shellac. —Price spreads for shellac between the same markets as 
in the case of seedlac are also given in Appendix 25 and illustrated on the 
diagram facing page 85. The share of manufacturers at the different 
centres in the price of Rs. 14-8-0 per maund paid by the shipper at Cal¬ 
cutta, varied from Rs. 12-3-2 to Rs. 13-2-2 per maund. As in the case of 
seedlac, the main cause of the difference was the railway freight. 

( d) By-products .—The most important by-product which enters into 
the trade is kiri. The price spreads in respect of kin between three 
important manufacturing centres and Calcutta are shown in Appendix 26 
(see diagram facing page 85). It will be seen that the manufac¬ 
turer’s share in the shipper’s price of Rs. 4 per maund varied from 
Rs. 2-9-9 per maund to Rs. 2-15-7 per maund. The main items of distri¬ 
bution costs are the railway freight and the charges at Calcutta. Of these 
two, the railway freight in the instances given in the Appendix referred 
to above is already charged at reduced rates. The selling brokerage at 
Calcutta is, also, charged at half the rate as levied in the case of seedlac 
and shellac. But as kiri is a very cheap product as compared with the 
other two, the cost of distribution forms a relatively high proportion of 
the price. 

B. —Retail distribution. 

Retail distribution of lac is mostly done by (») bangle makers and 
merchants, (ii) hardware merchants and (in) the grocers. Some of the 
bigger bangle makers and merchants Import shellac, button lac, kiri, etc., 
either from the manufacturing centres or from Calcutta. After allowing 
for their own requirements, they sell small quantities to the petty bangle 
makers. The hardware merchants also retail shellac mostly for varnish 
purposes. The grocers deal in a large variety of goods including lac. 
They import, their requirements through their commission agents in the 
manufacturing centres. 

C. —Futures ” trading. 

(1) Number and location of “ futures ” associations. 

The “ futures ” trading in shellac at Calcutta is done in a room in 
Stephen House, Dalhousie Square under the auspices of the Calcutta Shel¬ 
lac Exchange Ltd., and at Mirzapur in accordance with the rules and re¬ 
gulations of’the Chapra Beopar Vardhini Sabha. 

(2) Objects, constitution and methods of business. 

(a) The Calcutta Shellac Exchange, Ltd., Calcutta .—The main objects 
of the Exchange are to regulate the trade in. shellac, seedlac, kiri, lac and 
stick lac and to provide facilities for “ futures ” trading in shellac. The 
Exchange is registered under Section 13 of the Indian Companies Act as a 
profit sharing “ private company ” with limited liability. 

Any individual or a firm which intends to become a member of the 
Exchange must obtain one fully paid up share of Rs. 200. The admis¬ 
sion fee is Rs. 51 and the monthly subscription amounts to Rs. 10. 



"Every member is required to cover himself by a guarantor. Only members 
can trade with other members. Non-members can do business through 
members on payment of 2 annas per 10 maunds as brokerage on sales or 
purchases. 

The management is vested in an Executive Committee consisting of a 
President, a Secretary and five members. The Board of Directors appoints 
a Survey Committee of 5 members for the settlement of disputes relating 
to the delivery of goods and an Arbitration Committee consisting of 2 
members for the settlement of other disputes connected with the business. 
When the two arbitrators differ in their judgment, a member of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee is appointed as an umpire and his decision is final. 


The unit of transaction for “ futures ” contract is 10 maunds, and 
these are six delivery months, namely, February,' April, June, August, 
October and December. Business for each delivery month commences on 
the first of the second month preceding it and continues up to the last week 
of the delivery month so that each option runs for about three months. On 
every Monday (and in the event of Monday being a public holiday on the 
following business day) subsequent to the date of the contract up to the due 
rlf e ™ ier P art - y * s required to pay to the other (as the case'may be) the 
difference between the contract price and the rate announced by the Ex¬ 
change, the contract to continue at the latter rate. 

The hours of business are from 11 a.m. to 5-30 p.m on all week davs 
(excepting Saturdays) in summer and 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. in winter. On 
Saturdays the market remains open from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. No business is 
transacted on Sundays and public holidays. 

(b) Chopra Beopar Vardhini Sabha, Mirzapur .—The main objects of 
the Sabha are (») the promotion of lac trade in general and {ii) the pro- 
vision of arbitration facilities for the settlement of disputes amongst the 
sellers, buyers and brokers. The admission fee is Rs. 5 and a monthly 
subscription of Re rs charged for membership. The management of the 
ordinary affairs of the Sabha, is vested in the Executive Committee which is 
appointed bv the General Committee. Amongst other duties the Executive 

in°tT 1ST W ? SP r nS + f f ° r T dueting the survey the samples received 
in the office regarding the quality and the arbitration for the settlement of 

disputes connected with the delivery of goods, etc. The decision of the 

Sm’ e t? mmi tee regarding the quality 0 f samples is final but for other 
decisions, the aggrieved party can appeal to the General Committee. Only 
members can transact “futures” business amongst themselves. The 
usual hours of working are from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. but when the market k 

^ 5S e ^ encle . d midnight. The unit of transaction 

is 2o maunds. There is an option ’ every month. The omening date for 
each contract month is the first of the month in which, the “option” 
starts and the closing date is the 20th of the contract month. 

(3) Periodicity and volume op trading. 

The Calcutta Shellac Exchange. Ltd., was opened in 1933 and six 
delivery months were traded in during that year. In 1934, the number of 
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delivery months was reduced to 4, while from 1935 it was further cur¬ 
tailed to 3. After June 1936, the Exchange suspended work and was re¬ 
opened in July 1938. The figures showing the volume of trading done in 
each month since July 1938 are given below. 

Volume of futures trading in T. N. shellac at Calcutta. 

(Tons.) 




Months. 



9 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

April 



. , 

. . 



739 

441 

May 




.. 



441 

312 

June 






• • 

441 


July 






110 

331 


August 






331 

459 


September 






322 

220 


October .. 






514 

588 

. V 

November 






661 

312 

., 

December 






1,065 

551 


January .. 






514 

290 


February .. 

•• 

•• 

.rlife 



676 

463 


Mareb 


•• 

•• 

• A 


680 

279 





Total 

■■ 


4,873 

5,114 



From July, 1938 to September, 1938 trading was being done in one 
delivery month, i.e., October only but from October 1938 onwards two 
options ran in one month and only one option in the next month and so on. 
For instance, in December there were two “ options ” open for December 
and February while in January, trading was done only for February. 
Again in February trading was open for February and April, while in 
March only April option was open. This explains the almost rhythmic 
rise and fall in the volume of business in alternate months shown by the 
figures given in the above table. Except this no marked periodicity is 
discernible from the above data. 

All the “ futures ” transactions are not settled by actual deliveries. 
Figures in the following table show the proportion of actual deliveries in 
settlement of “ futures ” transactions to the total volume of business done. 
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Total volume of “ futures ” trading, actual deliveries and precentage of 
actual deliveries to total “ futures ” business. 


Contract months. 

Total volume 
of “futures” 
trading. 

Tons. 

Actual 

deliveries. 

Tons. 

Percentage of 
actual deli¬ 
veries to total 
business done. 

1938— 






October .. 


. . 

762 

186 

24-4 

December 

. . 


1,800 

384 

21-3 

1939— 






February .. 

.. 


1,286 

256 

19-9 

April 

.. 

•• 

1,488 

303 

204 

June 

.. 


^\l,01G 

118 

11-2 

August 

.. 


772 

136 

17-6 

October .. 

- - * * 

ffjrjp 

643 

112 

17-4 

December 

.. 


863 

117 

136 

1940— 






February .. 



908 

131 

14-4 

April 



639 

95 

14-9 

June 

.. 

•• 

753 

113 

15-0 


Total 

•• 

10,924 

1,946 

17-8 


It will be observed from the figures given above that the proportion 
of actual deliveries to total volume of trading varied from 11 • 2 per cent, 
for June 1939 to 24-4 per cent, for October 1938. On an average, 17-8 
per cent, of the total “ futures ” business done for the abovementioned 
11 delivery months was liquidated by actual deliveries. 

The Chapra Beopar Vardhini Sabha, Mirzapur, does not keep any 
record of the transactions entered into by its members. 
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CHAPTER VH—CONSERVATION. 

A.—Practice in regard to storage of stick lac, seedlac, shellac and 

by-products. 

(1) In producing centres. 

Producers generally do not store stick lac for long periods. As soon 
as some is collected from the trees it is scraped and sold in the village hat 
or to a village merchant or pailcar. Some big producers and village 
merchants at times hold stocks in anticipation of better prices. They 
generally use their own dwelling houses for this purpose. Before storing, 
it is usually dried by spreading on the floor, being frequently raked up 
to prevent it from getting ‘ ‘ blocky ’ ’. When it gets dry it is heaped in 
a corner of a room. These heaps are examined every now and then and 
turned over to prevent fermentation of the organic matter and the forma¬ 
tion of lumps. 

The rooms usually have mud plastered floors. Bamboo mats are 
spread occasionally on the floors to prevent dust and earth getting into the 
lac and to check damp. Sometimes dried stick lac is filled in bags which 
are rested against walls without the tops being sewn. 

(2) In manufacturing centres. 

As already stated in Chapter II, the financial position of small manu¬ 
facturers does not permit them to hold stocks of stick lac or the manu¬ 
factured products even for short periods. Small quantities of stick lac 
are purchased at short intervals and the seedlac or shellac manufactured is 
usually d sposed of immediately, the sale proceeds being utilised for fresh 
purchases. In fact, the manufacturers frequently enter into contracts 
with buyers for the supply of seedlac or shellac before it is actually manu¬ 
factured. In such cases the question of storage does not arise. 

The bigger factory owners maintain sufficiently large stocks. They 
invariably possess their own godowns which are usually low roofed, and 
have stone or cement floors. These godowns are generally provided with 
small windows and wall holes for aeration. Stick lac is spread on the 
floor 4" to 12" deep depending upon the moisture content, damp stick lac 
being spread in thinner layers. It is stirred occasionally to prevent 
blocking. On drying, stick lac is stored in heaps which are examined 
frequently and if found to clot it is spread again on the floor and dried. 

Seedlac or shellac is not usually stored for a long time. As soon as a 
sufficient quantity is collected it is either sold locally or despatched to 
Calcutta. When required to be stored, it is spread on the floor of a 
godown about 3" to 6" deep initially and about 15" to 25" subsequently 
when it becomes dry. Seedlac and shellac are sometimes filled in gunny 
bags which are kept in a cool dry place. High quality shellacs are stored 
jn wooden cases. 

(3) In markets. 

The same practice of spreading and heaping on the floors as has been 
described above, is adopted in the arhaMyas’ and merchants’ godowns in 
the markets. Quite often dried lac, instead of being heaped, is filled in 
bags which are stacked 3 or 4 high. In the rainy season and summer 
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months the bags are turned over after an interval of about a week t* 
prevent blocking of the contents. 

(4) At ports. 

In Calcutta, the stocks of lac are held by brokers, shippers and mer¬ 
chants, usually in godowns having cemented floors. Stick lac, seedlac 
and the by-products are stored in gunny bags. Ordinary grades of shel¬ 
lac like T. N. are kept in gunny bags while high quality shellacs are usually 
packed in wooden cases. Occasional turning over of lac is done to prevent 
blocking. Some high grade shellacs are kept in cold storage (for which 
facilities are available in the godowns of a company carrying on this 
business) more so during hot 'weather. 

At the port docks, there is no special shed for the storage of lac as is 
the case with some grains and oilseeds. Consignments are usually sent 
to the docks when the steamers begin taking cargo. The goods are un¬ 
loaded in the sheds and in most eases loaded into the steamer within a 
few days. 

B.—Cost of Storage. 

(1) In producing centres. 

It has already been stated that producers and village merchants usual¬ 
ly store stick lac in their own dwelling houses. When large quantities 
are involved, storage accommodation is rented. The practice is, however, 
not common and the rent in such cases varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per month 
for a godown having a capacity of about 100 maunds. This works out to 
about 4 pies per maund per month. The cost of occasional turnings 
amounts to about 9 pies per maund per month during the drying period. 
Thereafter the cost of turning over decreases as this operation is done at 
comparatively longer intervals. 

(2) In manufacturing centres. 

The manufacturers generally have sufficient accommodation of their 
own and do not generally require any additional space. Labour charges 
for raking fresh stick lac spread out on floors for drying is estimated at 
about 6 pies to 1 anna per maund during the first month and 3 pies to 6 
pies per maund per month for turning over bags subsequently. For 
seedlac and shellac also, the labour charges roughly amount to about 3 
pies to 6 pies per maund per month. 

(3) In markets. 

In markets, the stocks of stick lac are mostly held in arhatiyas’ 
godowns. The arhatiyas in Bihar generally do not charge anything from 
their clients for storage for less than a month. They have usually their 
own godowns and employ their own men who handle stick lac from the 
time it arrives in the market till it is sold. The labour charges given above 
for the manufacturing centres hold good for the markets also. In fact 
the manufacturing centres are located in the important markets. The 
godown rent usually varies from 3 pies to 6 pies per maund per month. 
In the Central Provinces stick lac is not generally stored for a long time 
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but if it is stored, the arhatiya charges rent at varying rates depending 
upon the quantity to he stored. In Gondia market, for large quantities 
stored in bulk the charge amounts to Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per month per 1,000 
maunds while’in the case of bags the rate varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per 
month per 100 bags. At Dhamtari 6 pies to 9 pies per bag per month are 
charged for small quantities while for large quantities the customary rate 
is Re. 1 per month per 100 bags. 

It would appear that on an average the godown rent in upcountry 
markets amounts to about 3 pies to 6 pies per maund per month. The 
labour charges vary from 6 pies to 1 anna per maund per month during 
the period of initial drying and 3 pies to 6 pies per maund per month 
subsequently. 

(4) At ports. 

The brokers at Calcutta generally do not charge any rent from their 
clients for goods stored in their godowns. If a godown is taken on rent, 
the rent charges work out to about 1 anna per maund per month in winter 
and Re. (1-1-6 per maund per month in summer as smaller quantities are 
stored in the same place in summer than in winter to prevent blocking. 
Labour charges for turning over bags amount to about 1 anna per maund 
per month, except in winter when no turning is given. The total rent and 
labour charges thus amount to about Re. 0-2-6 per maund in summer and 
1 anna per maund per month in winter. 

The charges for cold storage vary from 2 annas to 4 annas per 
maund per month. ' 

At Calcutta port, rents for appropriate periods are charged by the 
Port Commissioners when goods for shipment are received at their sheds 
before exports are opened for the vessel by which the goods are to be 
shipped, when goods are not shipped by the steamer for which they are 
booked, when goods received for shipment are subsequently removed and 
when goods received for shipment are not booked at the time to a specified 
ship. The rate of rent in the case of lac before the outbreak of the pre¬ 
sent War was ^ annas per ton or part thereof per week or part of a week 
but the Port Commissioners reserved the right to charge three times this 
rate in the case of goods not shipped by the steamer by which they were 
booked if in their opinion, the shutting out of goods was avoidable. 

C.—Effect of storage. 

(1) Qualitative. 

The quality of stick lac, seedlae and shellac deteriorates in storage 
after a certain period depending upon the conditions of storage. It is 
generally believed that if stick lac is properly dried before storage and is 
free from predators and parasites, it keeps well for a period of about six 
to eight months in a cool dry place. After this period polymerisation sets 
in and the recovery of shellac goes down rapidly. The colour also takes 
on a darker shade. The least damage is sustained when lac is stored on 
cemented floors and is spread not more than about 6" deep and turned 
over occasionally, depending upon temperature. In the case of bags, they 
require occasional turning over especially in summer and rainy season. 
If neglected in storage, formation of small lumps takes place and in worse 
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conditions large blocks result. Occasionally a consignment of stick lac 
may be seen which is nothing but a hard solid mass. 

In the case of seedlac and shellac also, polymerisation takes place 
after some time and the older the lac, the less soluble in alcohol it becomes. 
During storage under unfavourable conditions, the following physical 
changes may be brought about :— 

(i) Lac may get “ set ” or “ matted ”. Due to this change, the 
price is reduced by about 4 to 8 annas per maund. 

(ii) Subsequently it may get “ bloeky ”, i.e., the grains or flakes may 
form into lumps. In this case the price is reduced by about 12 annas to 
Re. 1 per maund. 

(in) The formation of hard mass may take place due to melting of lac. 
In such cases the price is reduced by about Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per maund. 

Button lac has a tendency to develop cracks on storage. Storing in 
a moist place is stated to prevent cracking. 

As regards the comparative ability of stick lac, seedlac and shellac to 
stand storage, seedlac is reported to be the worst in this respect. Usually 
it cannot be kept in good condition for more than a few months. Of 
stick lac and shellac some say that the former stands storage better than 
the latter while others hold exactly the opposite view. This point deserves 
proper scientific investigation. 

As has been stated earlier, a few important shippers store shellac at 
Calcutta in cold storage particularly in summer season and it is reported 
that the quality of lac is maintained for fairly long periods of storage. 
Experiments undertaken by the Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum 
with a view’ to ascertaining the usefulness of cold storage for storing seedlac 
and shellac indicate that there is no appreciable advantage by cold storage 
in the case of seedlac but the deterioration in the physical properties of 
shellac is minimised. A note on the subject from the Director, Indian Lac 
Research Institute, Namkum, may be seen in Appendix 28. 

(2) Quantitative. 

As explained earlier, stick lac is spread on the floors of godowns and 
raked over now T and then for drying purposes before it is finally stored. 
The loss in weight which occurs during this initial drying varies consider¬ 
ably, depending upon a number of factors such as (i) the condition of the 
crop whether ari or phunki, (ii) the amount of woody matter contained 
in the stick lac, (in) the number of turnings given and (ip) the condition 
of aeration in the godowns. In the case of ari lac, the loss is much more 
than in phunki lac. 

The loss due to driage in the case of ari lac weighed soon after it 
is cut and scraped may amount to as much as 30 per cent., while for 
phunki lac, it may be about 5 to 10 per cent. The woody matter loses 
weight due to driage and the greater the amount of woody matter, the 
greater is the loss in the total weight of stick lac. If the stick lac is not 
raked well, the loss due to evaporation is appreciably reduced. By the 
time the producers dispose of their stick lac some of this loss has_already 
occurred and the loss in the initial drying in the buyer’s godown is conse¬ 
quently reduced. It is estimated that, on an average, the loss in weight 
during the initial drying in the factory owner’s godowns varies from 5 



to 15 per cent, in the case of partly dried stick lac, whereas in the ease of 
well-dried consignments the loss varies from £ per cent, to 1 per cent. only. 

As regards seedlac and shellac, there is very little loss during storage 
provided they have been properly dried before being stored. The loss 
seldom exceeds to 1 per cent. In winter, however, seedlac and shellac 
do not dry properly. 

D.—Carryovers and seasonal variations in stocks. 

The estimated carryovers of stick lac, seedlac and shellac in terms of 
stick lac from year to year, compiled from the crop statements issued by 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee are given in Appendix 29. Calcutta 
stocks are not included in these figures. 

No regular statistics are available about the stocks at different markets 
from time to time and as such it is difficult to comment on the seasonal 
variations in stocks with any degree of accuracy. However, Baisakhi crop 
being the major crop in the main lac producing tracts, stocks of stick lac 
are reported to increase appreciably after the arrival of this crop. As the 
Baisakhi crop generally begins to arrive in the markets in April and the 
arrivals are at their maximum in May-June, the stocks in these months are 
usually heavy. The arrival of the Katki and Kusmi crops bring about 
an increase of stocks again in November-Deeember. 

E.—Possibilities of improving storage facilities in India. 

There are two kinds of losses in storage of lac—quantitative and quali¬ 
tative. The former losses are mainly due to driage and are unavoidable. 
The qualitative losses are more pronounced in summer months and rainy 
season. The extent of deterioration during this period varies greatly, 
depending upon the conditions of storage. If lac is kept on pakka floors 
being spread not more than 6 inches deep and is turned over occasionally, 
the loss is greatly reduced. It is roughly estimated that, on an average, 

\ the deterioration in quality due to summer heat and rainy season amounts 
to about 4 annas per maund in the ease of stick lac, and 8 annas per maund 
in the case of seedlac and shellac. It may be possible to further reduce the 
loss to some extent by devoting more attention to the products during 
storage. 

When shellac is stored under cold storage, the deterioration is report¬ 
ed to be considerably minimised especially when storage over a long 
period is involved. The cost of storage in the existing cold store at Cal¬ 
cutta is reported to be about 3 annas per maund per month which at the 
present level of shellac prices is reported to be economical only for better 
grade shellac. If the prices of shellac rise, cold storage may become eco¬ 
nomical for lower grades of shellac also. Similarly, the provision of cola 
storage facilities at a cheaper cost is likely to result in large quantities of 
shellac being stored in air conditioned godowns. The possibilities of 
developing storage of shellac in air conditioned godowns and provision of 
cold storage facilities at a cheaper cost may be further examined. 
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CHAPTER Vm,—HANDLING AND TRANSPORTATION. 

A.—Handling—methods and costs. 

(1) At the forests, plantations, villages, etc. 

The bulk of stick lac is produced by small producers who either own & 
few trees or take a few on rent from the landlords and other owners. The 
harvesting, transportation of lac-bearing twigs, scraping lae from twigs 
and the drying of stick lac are all performed by the producer himself with 
the aid of his family. No hired labour is usually engaged. The big 
producers such as landlords, contractors and forest departments engage 
hired labour for harvesting and scraping and the costs incurred on these 
operations have already been discussed in Chapter II. Scraped lac is 
carried to their godowns on hired bullock carts or pack animals. The 
transportation charges in such cases work out at about a little less than 
3 pies per maund per mile. 

Before sale, some producers give a casual dressing to stick lac. The 
large pieces of twigs, stones, etc., are picked out by hand, the smaller ones 
being separated by winnowing. The scraped stick lac is then either sold 
locally to the village merchants or is taken to the nearest hat or market. 
3n the case of sales in the villages there are practically no handling costs. 
The weighment is done by the buyer and the quantities of stick lac being 
small no hired labourers are engaged for filling and sewing bags. 

(2) At hats. 

At hats, the sellers either exhibit their stick lac for sale or visit the 
various traders having their stalls there. After the bargain is struck, 
the trader weighs the produce with a handscale. The seller helps in the 
weighing operation by filling in the scales. When bags are full they are 
sewn by coolies and transported usually on bullock carts and sometimes 
on lorries to the bigger markets and factories. The coolies engaged for 
filling in and sewing bags are usually paid at the rate of 6 pies per maund 
of stick lac. 

(3) At the markets. 

On arrival at the market stick lac is unloaded and heaped or deposits 
ed at the arhatiya’s shop usually by the cartmen who bring it, and some* 
times by the labourers employed at the arhatiya’s shop. Weighing is 
done by a weighman who is assisted by palledars or hammals. 

The charges for these operations have already been discussed in 
Chapter V. 

In spite of the preliminary dressing sometimes given by the pro* 
ducers it is estimated that stick lac brought to factories contains on an 
average 5 to 10 per cent, of such impurities as are easily removable by 
picking or using simple sieves without practically any cost. If producers 
took care to remove such impurities and no subsequent adulteration was 
done by the village merchants and paikars, appreciable saving could be 
made in the cost of handling and transportation of stick lae. The ad* 
vantages of selling cleaner stick lac should, therefore, be brought to th« 
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notice of the producers and pcnikars. For instance, it may be part of 
the 'work of the demonstrators appointed by the Indian Lae Cess Committee 
to see that clean stick lac is marketed. 

(4) At rail heads. 

Lac is brought to rail heads in gunny bags except in the case of 
shellac for which wooden cases are also used. On arrival at a railway 
station the bags or cases are unloaded from the vehicles (usually carts 
and sometimes lorries) and stacked in railway sheds. This may be 
done by the cartmen in the ease of small loads or special labour may 
bo employed for unloading and carrying bags and cases. The charges 
in such oases vary from 1 to 2 pies per bag or ease. 

Before booking, the goods are weighed. In the case of small con¬ 
signments of a few bags all the bags are weighed while in larger con¬ 
signments made up of bags or cases of uniform weight only a few (about 
10 per cent, of the bags or eases) may be weighed to arrive at the 
total weight. 

After weighment the goods are usually loaded into railway wagons 
within 24 hours. Loading and unloading are ordinarily done by the 
railway, the freights being inclusive of these charges. 

The method of hiring labour by railways differs from one adminis¬ 
tration to another and sometimes even on different stations in the same 
administration. In certain eases labourers are engaged on monthly 
wages while in others the right of loading and unloading is auctioned 
to contractors who undertake to do the work at fixed rates. These 
contractors employ labourers on daily or monthly wages and get the 
work done under their own supervision. 

The use of hooks is forbidden by the railway authorities but the 
labourers often disregard the rule because hooks facilitate the loading 
and unloading work. The hooks cause holes in the bags, out of which 
the contents run out. The loss is comparatively more in the case ox 
seedlae since the grains are small and liable to leak out with greater 
ease. 

Weighment of goods at the time of delivery is not common and 
is usually resorted to if some bags or cases appear to have been tampered 
with on the journey. 

The clearing or booking of consignments at railway stations is often 
entrusted to a functionary known as station dalal (broker) or hundikar. 
For his services he may he paid h pie to 1 pie per maund or 4 annas 
to 1 rupee per consignment, depending upon the size of the consign¬ 
ment and the amount of business handled. 

(5) At river heads. 

It is only in Assam and to a very small extent in Bengal that lae 
is transported by river. Stick lac is brought to the river head in bags, 
loading and unloading charges for which are usually included in the 
boat hire. 

(6) At ports. 

Calcutta is the only port which figures in the lac trade. When 
§ bargain is struck between a broker and a shipper, the latter usually 
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gets tile goods transported to his own godowns by carts or; lorries. 
Consignments of high quality shellac are sometimes taken to ‘ cold 
storage ’ godowns, where they remain till such time as they are exported. 
The loading and transport charges are paid by the shippers. For load¬ 
ing, a charge of 3 pies per bag of 2 maunds is paid while the transport 
charges vary according to the distance involved, the average charge 
being about 6 pies per maund inclusive of unloading charges. Prior to 
export, mixing of different qualities of seedlac or shellac as the case 
may be, is done in order to produce an article answering to the require¬ 
ments of the buyers. The cost of piling at shippers’ godowns is report¬ 
ed to be about 1 anna per maund. The bags or the eases are then trans¬ 
ported to the port on bullock carts or lorries, the transport charges 
being about 3 annas per bag and 4 annas per case of 2 maunds or H cwt. 
each. Unloading at the port is arranged by the port authorities, the 
charges for unloading working out to about 4 annas per ton. The bags 
or cases are unloaded in the sheds from where they are taken into 
steamers. Gates remain open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. but special facili¬ 
ties are offered for consignments to be sent in cold storage ’. For 
such consignments, the shippers inform the port authorities on the pre¬ 
vious day and the goods arrive early next morning by about 8 or 9 a.m. 
These are unloaded from the lorries straight into the steamers without 
having to wait in the sheds. 

B.—Packing—containers and weights. 

Stick lac, seedlac, ordinary qualities of shellac and by-products 
are invariably packed in gunny bags while high quality shellacs are put 
in light wooden or plywood cases. The containers used in the internal 
trade are generally of lower quality than those employed for export 
purposes. In the former case several types of bags, usually second¬ 
hand are used. For export purposes, ordinary qualities of shellac like 
T. N. are packed in double bags the outer one being a new B. type 
bag measuring 52" X 28". Seedlac is shipped in D. W. bags measur¬ 
ing 40"X28". For Shipments to America, single E. bags are used but 
they are lined inside with a cotton bag. Superior qualities of shellac 
are shipped in wooden boxes of which there are two types—plywood 
box measuring about 26" X26" X 18" and ordinary wooden box measur¬ 
ing about 22" X 36" X 12" to 13". The ordinary wooden box is lined 
inside with hessian and is packed in gunny cloth while no lining or 
packing is used for the plywood boxes. 

The usual capacity of a bag varies from TJ maunds to 1-J maunds 
in the case of stick lac while for seedlac it varies from 1| maunds to 2 
maunds for internal trade and 2 maunds (164 lb.) for export purposes. 
The net weight of shellac in a bag is usually 1-J maund in the internal 
trade and 2 maunds in the export trade. The contents of a box usually 
weigh 2 maunds or 1} cwt. 
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0.—Transportation. 

(1) By road. 

(a) Ileadloads .—Small producers usually carry stick lae to hats 
in headloads and sometimes in bahangi* loads. In the former case stick 
lac is put in bamboo baskets or gunny bags or tied in a piece of cloth. 
The headloads generally weigh under 20 seers while bahangi loads may 
be upto a maund. 

(b) Pack animals .—In certain lac producing tracts, e.g., Palamau 
district in Bihar, conditions are unfavourable for vehicular traffic and 
lac is transported from producing centres to hats largely on pack animals. 
In other tracts also the itinerant dealers often have their own pack 
animals which they take with them in their rounds. The pack animals 
—bullocks, horses, asses or donkeys—carry lac in special 1 containers 
with two pockets, which after tilling are balanced on the back of _ the 
animal, one pocket hanging on either side. The capacity of an animal 

•!to carry load varies with’ its strength and also the condition of the 
iroad. On an average, each animal carries from about 2 to 4 maunds, 
lihe usual load in certain tracts in Bihar being a tangi weighing 4 maunds 
]and 5 seers. During the rainy season, when kachcha roads become iiu- 
•passable for carts, the demand for pack animals increases. 

( c ) Bidlock carts. —Where bullock carts can ply and the quantity 
is sufficient to make a cart load, they are employed for the transport 
of lae from producing centres to hats and from there to markets. In 
a bullock cart, stick lae is transported usually in gunny bags and some¬ 
times in bulk, the carts in the latter case being lined with hessian cloth 
or sheets of strongly woven fabric made from hemp, coarse wool, etc. 
The carts are drawn by one or a pair of bullocks or buffaloes. The 
capacity of a cart depends on the number and strength of animals and 
the condition of the road. The normal weight carried by a bullock 
cart drawn by two bullocks is about S to 10 maunds on kachcha roads 
and about 12 to 15 maunds on pakka roads. 

(d ) Motor lorries. —Motor lorries have appeared in recent years. 

They ply on metalled or motorable roads and carry lac from roadside 
hats to markets and factories, and from one market to another. Seed- 
lac and shellac are also transported by lorries from some manufactur¬ 
ing centres in Bihar to Calcutta. Lorries compete seriously with rail¬ 
ways between certain points so much so that the railways have had to 
introduce specially reduced rates, e.g., from Ranchi, Jhalda, and Pur alia 
to Calcutta. The popularity of motor lorries is reported to be increas¬ 
ing as besides providing quicker service at lower cost they load the 
produce at the consignor’s godown and unload it at the consignee’s 
place, eliminating handling and transport to and from railway stations 
together with the formalities attendant on booking and taking delivery 
(/ f goods. As compared with bullock carts, motor lorries are generally 
used for longer hauls except in Calcutta where they are used side by side 
with carts for transporting goods from the shippers’ godowns to the 
port. ____ 

* Bahangi consists of a pole at both ends of which containers for carrying 
toads are suspended by ropes ; the pole is balanced on the shoulders. 
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(e) Cost of conveyance .—The cost of conveyance by road depends 
upon a number of factors such as, the condition of the road, the distance 
and quantities involved, the locality, the season and the possibility of 
getting a return load. Transport charges are higher on kachcha roads 
as compared with pakka roads and for short distances as compared with 
long hauls. Again, the rates are higher in big cities than in smaller 
markets. For instance, the transport charges from shippers’ godowns 
to the port at Calcutta on an average amount to about 4 pies per maund 
per mile as against 3 pies per maund per mile from the manufacturers’ 
godowns to the railway station at Mirzapur. During rainy season when 
kachcha roads are not easily negotiable the charges are highest while 
they are generally lowest during winter when dry weather prevails. 
When there is a possibility of getting a return load, transport charges 
are lower. 

The cost of transportation by bullock cart in the main lac produc¬ 
ing tracts normally varies from 1 to 2 pies per maund per mile on metalled 
roads and from 2 to 3 pies per maund per mile on kachcha roads. The 
cost of transportation by pack animals approximately equals that by 
bullock cart on kachcha roads. 

Transport by motor lorries is in many cases cheaper than bullock 
carts for longer hauls. For instance, the lorry rate for carrying stick 
lac from Gumla to Ranchi—-a distance of about 80 miles—is about 8 annas 
per maund as against 12 annas per maund charged by bullock carts. This 
works out at 1-2 pies per maund per mile for lorry and 1-8 pies per 
maund per mile for bullock carts. Motor lorries reduce their charges 
appreciably when they compete with railways. For example, the charges 
from Ranchi to Calcutta—a distance of about 280 miles—were reported to 
be about 8 annas per maund only in 1940. Similarly from Purulia to 
Calcutta (about 250 miles) the rate was also 8 annas per maund. In both 
these cases the cost of transportation works out at less than half a pie per 
maund per mile. 


(2) By rail. 

In spite of the fact that lorries have started transporting lac, the 
great bulk is still moved by rail. 

(a) Railway freight. -Railway freight rates fall into the follow¬ 
ing three divisions :— 

(t) Class rates. 

(n) Schedule rates, and 
(m) Station-to-statioii rates. 

(i) Class rates. —The various commodities are grouped under 16 
classes. The maximum and the minimum rates per maund per mile for 
each class are fixed and all rates, of whatever kind, subject to a few minor 
exceptions, must fall within these limits. If no special or schedule rates 
are quoted, freight is charged at the maximum of the class and this rate 
is known as ordinary or class rate. 
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The following maxima and minima have been fixed for different classes 
since May 1936 :— 


Class. 

Maxima per maund 
per mile (pies). 

Minima per maund 
per mile (pies). 

1 .. 





•38'] 



2 .. 





•42 



2A 





•46 

► 

•100 

2B 





•50 



2C 





•54 v 



3 .. 





•58' 



4 .. 





•62 



4A 





•67 



4B 





•72 



5 .. 





•77 



6 .. 





■83 

>■ 

•166 

6A 





■89 



7 .. 





■96 



8 .. 





1-04 



9 .. 





1-25 



10 





1-87 J 




The rates quoted above are exclusive of terminals, short distance 
charges and tolls. Stick lae, seedlac and lac refuse fall under class 2 
while button lae, garnet lac and shellac are put in class 4. 

(ii) Schedule rates .—A rate quoted lower than the maximum of the 
class rate is known as a Schedule rate. The Schedule rates may be on 
a uniform basis such as -250 pie per maund per mile or it may vary 
according to distance on the telescopic (cumulative) principle. 
A schedule rate may be quoted per maund, per ton or per wagon. So 
far as lac is concerned there are no schedule rates except on the Bast 
Indian Railway where they are applicable to stick lac, seedlac and lac 
refuse booked to Mirzapur only. These rates are charged according to 
C|L Schedule 'which is given below :— 

C\L Schedule rate. 



Pie per maund 
per mile. 

For the first and upto 100 miles 

■380 

From 101 to 300 miles add at 

•220 

From 301 to 600 miles add at 

•130 

Above 600 miles add at 

•no 

(Hi) Station-to-station rates .—A station-to-station rate is a special 
rate for the total distance between two specific points. These rates are 
generally quoted to meet the competition from other agencies operating 
between two particular points, or with the object of stimulating traffic 
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between specific points. A few specimens of station-to-station rates to¬ 
gether with the freight rates calculated at class rates are given below :— 

Rates of freight* on lac. 

(Owners’ risk) 


From 

To 

Railway. 

| Station-to-station 
rate. 

Class rate. 

Shellac. 

Seedlac 

and 

Stick lac. 

Shellac. 

Seedlac 

and 

Stick lac. 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Itanehi (Bihar) 

Calcutta 

B. N. 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 14 2 

0 9 10 

Purulia (Bihar) 

»> 

99 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 10 2 

0 7 0 

Jhalda (Bihar) 

99 

99 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 11 11 

0 8 4 

Thulin (Bihar) 

99 

99 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 12 2 

0 8 6 

Gondia (C. P.) 

» 

- 

1 5 0 

fl 3 0 

2 1 4 

1 7 0 


(h) Terms of boohing. —Lac is booked at railway risk, except on the 
East Indian Railway for traffic in stick lac, seedlac, and lac refuse to 
Mirzapur, in which case consignments are accepted at reduced rates 
(owners’ risk). Similarly consignments booked at station-to-station rates 
are at owners’ risk. 

Wharfage is charged on goods which remain lying on the station 
premises above a certain time limit, the free time and the rates of wharfage 
varying on different railways. For instance, on Bengal Nagpur Rah¬ 
way, the rate of wharfage is usually 2 pies per maund or part of a maund 
per day or part of a day, calculated after the expiry of 48 hours from 
midnight of the day on which the consignment is brought to the railway 
station for outward traffic. The same rate of wharfage applies to inward 
traffic on goods not removed from the railway premises at stations where 1 
goods sheds are not provided, within 48 hours after the midnight of the 
day on which they are unloaded at destination. On shellac, an enhanced 
rate of 6 pies per maund is levied and the free time limit is reduced to 
15 hours. At stations where goods sheds are provided, wharfage is charg¬ 
ed at 12 pies per maund per diem on shellac and 4 pies on other types 
of lac if not removed by 5 p.m. on the second day following that on 
which they are available for delivery. At Shalimar (Calcutta) the rate 
of wharfage is 6 pies per maund for all types of lac. , 

On the East Indian Railway, wharfage is charged at 1 pie per maund 
or a part of a maund per day or part of a day on goods not booked upto 
midnight of the day next following that on which goods are brought for 
outward traffic and on consignments not removed within 48 hours after 

* Increased charge 124 per cent, from 1st March 1940. 
t Seedlac only. 


L15 AM A 
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the midnight of the day on which consignments are made available tor 
delivery. At Howrah, for inward traffic, the rate of wharfage levied by 
the East Indian Railway is 2 pies instead of the usual charge of 1 pie 

per maund per; day. Wharfage is charged on the actual weight of a 

consignment, if the freight has been charged by weight, and on the carry¬ 
ing capacity of the wagon if the freight has been charged on wagon 
basis. 

In the ease of full wagons, demurrage is charged if the goods are 
pot loaded or unloaded as the case may be within the free time allowed. 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railway demurrage is charged at the rate of one 

anna per ton of carrying capacity per hour or part of an hour after the 
expiry of 24 hours from the time at which the wagons are placed ready 
for loading or unloading. On the East Indian Railway the demurrage 
is usually charged at the rate of 8 pies per ton or part of a ton aft >.r 
the expiry of 9 hours of day light from the time the vehicles are placed 
in position for loading or unloading. At Shalimar (Calcutta) demurrage 
is charged after 6 hours of day-light instead of the usual 9 hours, but 
the rate is reduced from 8 pies to 4 pies. 

(3) By river. 

As stated earlier, transport of lac by river is confined mainly to 
Assam only. Country boats are employed for this purpose and the 
charge amounts to about 1 pie per maund per mile inclusive of loading 
and unloading charges. 

(4) By sea. 

(a) Coastal trade.— The coastal trade in lae between different ports 
of India is practically negligible. For instance, the total annual imports 
of stick lac (for which figures are available) received into the ports of 
one province from another amounted to about 14 tons in all during the 
three-year period ending 1939-40. The bulk of the coastal trade is 
carried on between Calcutta and tile ports in the Madras Province, the 
latter importing stick lac from the former. 

(b) Export trade. —Calcutta is the only port which figures in the 
export trade in lac. The. rates of freight are determined periodically by 
a conference of the shipping lines. 

The rates of freight between Calcutta and the Cnited Kingdom 
(London, Liverpool, Dundee and Glasgow) are given below :■—• 

Steamer freight on shellac from Calcutta to the United Kingdom 
( London. Liverpool, etc,.) 

(Per ton of 16 cwt.) 

(Subject to 10 per cent, rebate not exceeding 5s.) 


j Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 





s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

1935-36 



I 

42 

6 

42 

6 

42 6 

1936-37 




48 

9 

42 

6 

44 0 

1937-38 




60 

0 

48 

9 

55 0 

1938-39 




53 

9 

53 

9 

53 9 

1939-40 



, . } 

80 

9 

53 

9 

65 6 

1940-41 




106 

5 

80 

0 

95 2 


Source .—Calcutta Prices Current and Money Market Report. 








The rates of freight began, to increase after the outbreak of War in 
Europe in September 1939 and rose upto 80s. 9 d. in January 1940. The 
rate remained at about this level up to July 1940 when it increased fur¬ 
ther to 92s. 6d. From November 1940 a surcharge of 15 per cent, was 
levied on the freights. It. should, however, be noted that the rates of 
freight given for 1940-41 represent only nominal rates as the freights 
were quoted as space became available. 
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CHAPTER IX—GRADING AND STANDARDISATION. 

A—Specifications used by the trade in India. 

(a) ,Stick lac. —Stick lac as it arrives in the market, contains a good 

deal of impurities such as pieces of wood and earth, besides dead or living 
bodies of insects. The amount of such impurities varies greatly in various 
consignments. The buyers usually make a visual examination of each 
lot and offer prices on the basis of their estimates of the outturn of seed- 
lac or what is called in trade “ chowri parta”. Persons experienced 
in trade are usually able to make "fSTfly'accurate estimates, and when 
they err, they more often than not do so in their own favour. Another 

method which is coming into vogue is known as the “ Beoli basis 

According to this method, a part of the stick lac brought for sale is spread 
on the floor 8" to 10" deep and samples are taken out from various places 
at random to make up a sample of about 20 seers of stick lac. Out of 
this quantity, a smaller sample of about 2 seers is taken. It is sifted 

through a 20 mesh sieve. All that passes through the sieve is taken as 

dust. From the sieved stick lae all pieces of wood, earth and stone are 
picked out by hand. The cleaned sample is then crushed with a piece 
of stone and subsequently winnowed to remove more dirt and impurities. 
The crushed and cleaned stick lac is dried on the floor for about a couple 
of hours and then weighed. The yield of the cleaned product per 
maund of stick lac is calculated and the prices offered accordingly. Some¬ 
times factories go even a step further and determine the yield of seedlae 
from an average sample of about 20 seers of stick lac before purchasing 
the material. The factors taken into consideration by trade in assessing 
the quality of stick lae have already been discussed in Chapter III. 

(b) Seedlae. —The various trade descriptions have already been re¬ 
ferred to in Chapter III. Seedlae is usually purchased on the basis of 
impurities insoluble in hot alcohol, the franchise generally being 3 per 
cent, in the case of best Golden Kusmi. 3 per cent, in the case of ordi¬ 
nary Kusmi, Golden Baisakhi and line Baisakhi and 5 per cent, in the case 
of ordinary Baisakhi Seedlae is guaranteed not to contain any rosin or 
other rosinous impurities. 

(c) Shellac. —Shellac is generally traded in on the basis of 3 per 
cent.'"' impurities together with a stipulation regarding rosin content. 
In purchases made on rosin-free basis, the buyer has the option to reject 
or to claim allowances if rosin is present. Shellac containing rosin is 
generally purchased on the basis of 12 per cent, resin. Shellac with 
3 per cent, rosin is sometimes put on the market by mixing pure and 
12 per cent, rosin shellac in the proportion of 3 to 1. Apart from the 
specifications in respect of impurity and rosin contents, purchasers may 
or may not require shellac to he guaranteed free from orpiment. The 
rejection limits and scales of allowances regarding rosin content and im¬ 
purities will be discussed in a later section.' 

(cl) By-products. —No specifications appear to be used in the trade 
in the case of molamma and passewa, while kiri is sometimes classified 
into different qualities such as Superfine kiri. T. N. pure kiri and T. N. 
rosinous kiri. 

“Recently the franchise has been lowered to 2 per cent, in the case of Standard 1 
and higher qualities. 
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B.—Specifications used in the export trade. 

The standard specifications adopted by the United States Shellac 
Importers Association Inc. and the London Shellac Trade Association 
are generally used as the basis of export trade. 

(1) United States. 

( a) Stick lac. —In the ease of stick lac 10 per cent, alcohol insoluble 
impurities are allowed free. For any excess the buyer gets an allow¬ 
ance at the rate of 1 .per cent, of the invoice value for each 1 per cent, 
of impurities above the free tolerance limit. 

(b) Seedlac. —The specifications for seedlac are in respect of the 
following items :— 

(i) Moisture. 

( ii) Impurities. 

(in) Bleachability. 

(iv) Colour. 

(*) Moisture.—Seedlac should not contain more than 2 per cent, 
moisture. For every 1 per cent, in excess of this limit the buyer receives 
an allowance of 2 per cent, of the invoice value. 

(it) Impurities. —The franchise for alcohol insoluble impurities is 
3 per cent, in the case of Kusmi-seedlac and 5 per cent, in the ease of 
Baisakhi, Rungeen and Rangoon seedlaes. The buyer has the option of 
rejection if the alcohol insoluble impurities exceed 5 per cent, in the case 
of Kusmi-seedlac and 8 per cent, in the case of others. Allowances are 
charged at the rate of 2 per cent, of the invoice value for each 1 per cent, 
above the free tolerance limit. 

(Hi) Bleachability. —The quantity of the prescribed bleaching solu¬ 
tion to bring the seedlac to standard colour should not exceed 75 c.c. for 
Kustni seedlac and 110 c.c. for Baisakhi seedlac*. When quantities re¬ 
quired are in excess of the above mentioned limits, the following penalties 
apply 

Baisakhi seedlac—Standard 110 c. c. 

110 c.c. or less— No penalty. 

Over 110 c.c. and not exceeding 115 c.c. penalty 1 per cent, of 

invoice value, 


‘These have since been revised. The revised specification* are as under :— 
Bysaelci Standard —115 c. c. 

115 c. e. or less . . no penalty. 

Over 115 c. e. and not exceeding 120 c. e. penalty 1 per cent, of invoice v alue. 

Over 120 c. c. and not exceeding 125 e. c. penalty 2J per cent, of invoice vain*. 

Over 125 c. c. and not exceeding 130 c. c. penalty 5 per cent, of invoice value. 

Over 130 e. c. .. .. rejectable. 

Fine Bysaclci Standard —95 c. e. 

95 c. c. or less . . no penalty. 

Over 95 c. c. and not exceeding 100 c. e. penalty 1 per cent, of invoiee value. 
Over 100 e. e. and not exceeding 105 c. e. penalty 2i per cent, of invoiee value. 

Over 105 c. c. and not exceeding 110 c. c. penalty 5 per cent, of invoiee value. 

Over 110 c. e. .. .. .. rejectable. 
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Over 115 c.e. and not exceeding 120 c.c. penalty 2-J per cent, of 

invoice value. 

Over 120 e.e. and not exceeding 125 c.e. penalty 5 per cent, of 

invoice value. 

Over 125 e.e. and not exceeding 130 c.e. penalty 10 per cent, of 

invoice value. 

Over 130 c.c. .. .. .. rejectable. 

Kusmi seedlac—Standard 75 c.c. 

75 c.c. or less. no penalty. 

Over 75 c.c. and not exceeding 80 c.c. penalty 1 per cent, of 

invoice value. 

Over 80 c.c. and not exceeding 85 c.c. penalty 2^ per cent, of 

invoice value. 

Over 85 c.c. and not exceeding 90 c.c. penalty 5 per cent, of 

invoice value. 

Over 90 c.c. and not exceeding 95 c.c. penalty 10 per cent of 

invoice value. 

Over 95 c.c. .. .. ... rejectable. 

(iv) Colour .—The colour should conform to that of the officially 
adopted standard types ; allowances for deliveries falling short of the 
standard are settled by arbitration. 

(c) Shellac. —Specifications for the various grades of shellac are 
given in Appendix 30. It will be seen that the grades fall under two 
groups, one containing orpiment and the other free of orpiment. (F.O.) 
The franchise for alcohol insoluble impurities varies from If per cent, 
in F.O. Superfine to 3 per cent, in Heart and T. N. grades. The cor¬ 
responding rejection limits are 21 per cent, .and 5 per cent., respectively 
with the exception of Heart in which case it is 4 per cent. 

If the alcohol insoluble impurities are in excess - of the franchise, 
allowance is claimed by the buyer at the rate of 2 per cent, of the invoice 
value for 1 per cent, in excess of the free tolerance and 4 per cent, of the 
invoice value for each additional 1 per cent. 

The tolerance for rosin is 3 per cent, in London Standard T.N. and 
Heart* and the buyer has the option of rejection if it exceeds 4 per cent. 
All other grade® are traded in on rosin-free basis. The buyer has the 
option of rejection if any rosin is detected in F.O. grades and if it exceeds 
i per cent, in the case of London Standard Pure T.N., No. 2 Pure T.N. 
and Superfine. Allowances are claimed as in the case of alcohol insoluble 
impurities. 

For orpiment the tolerance is fixed at -2 per cent, in grades con¬ 
taining orpiment and -025 per cent, only in F.O. grades. The buyer 
has the option of rejection if the orpiment content exceeds -3 per cent, 
in the former and -03 per cent, in the latter. For grades containing 
orpiment, if orpiment content exceeds -2 per cent, but is below -25 per 
cent., penalty is levied at the rate of 1 per cent, of the invoice value. 

‘According to revised specifications, Heart Shellac is to be rosin-free, rejection 
over 1 per cent. 
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From -25 per cent, to '30 per cent., the rate of penalty is enhanced to 
2 per cent, of the invoice value. 

The limit for water soluble matter is 0-5 per cent. When it exceeds 
this limit, allowance is charged at 1 per cent, of the invoice value for 
each 1 per cent, of water soluble in excess of 0-5 per cent. If would be in¬ 
teresting to note here that the water soluble matter may consist of water 
soluble adulterants, some albuminous matter naturally present in lac, or 
a little water soluble dye in the case of poor quality shellacs made from 
under-washed seedlacs. No specifications are laid down for colour but 
it is required to conform to that, of the officially adopted standard types, 
failing which allowances are settled by arbitration. 

The samples are examined according to official methods of analysis 
prescribed by the United States Shellac Importers’ Association Inc. 

(2) United Kingdom. 

The London Shellac Trade Association prepares standard samples 
each season and judges tlie quality of the deliveries with reference to 
these standard samples, making adequate allowances where necessary. 

The Association lia.s adopted the following six standards for seed- 
lac- :— 

1. Golden Kusmi. 

2. Fine Kusmi. 

3. Kusmi. 

4. Golden Baisakhi. 

5. Fine Baisakhi. 

6. Baisakhi. 

A detailed analysis of samples of seedlac representing the above 
standards for the year 1937 i.s given in Appendix 31. 

Shellac is traded in under three different contracts for T. N., orange 
and garnet shellacs. The contracts specify the amount of impurities and 


allowances as indicated in the table below :— 



T. N. 

Orange. 

Garnet. 

Condition 

Should be ' 

in free 

condition. 

Basis 

Equal to 

standard 

sample. 

Admixture t it¬ 
erance upto 

3 per cent. 

3 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

Buyer’s option 
to reject if 
admixture over 

10 per cent. 

5 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

In the case of 

samples which contain admixture between the tolerance 


and rejection limits, fair allowances are made by arbitration. If the 
adulterating matter exceeds the rejection limit the buyer has the option of 
taking the same with the allowance fixed by the arbitrators or of having it 
invoiced back to the sellers at a price to be fixed by the same authority. 

C.—Practice regarding sales. 

(1) Sales on sample. 

Sales of stick lac do not generally take place on the basis of samples 
excent in Calcutta where small quantities are sold by brokers on sample 
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basis. The sales of seedlac and shellac, however, usually take place on 
sample basis both at the manufacturing centres and in Calcutta. At the 
manufacturing centres, the manufacturers may bring samples to shippers’ 
purchasing agencies. Alternatively, the manufacturers may send samples 
to their Calcutta- brokers or shippers. The manufacturing of seedlac or 
shellac according to a sample is usually taken in hand by the manufacturers 
after prices have been settled on the basis of samples. At the time of deli¬ 
very the goods are compared with the original sample. At Calcutta, the 
brokers go round to the shippers with samples who after visual examina¬ 
tion declare their offers. If the broker agrees to the price, a contract is 
entered into and the shipper sends his clerk to take another average sample 
for comparison with the original sample. If the buyer thinks that both the 
samples agree he accepts the goods at the stipulated price. In cases of 
doubt the sample is analysed and the delivery taken according to the terms 
of the contract entered into by both the parties. In fact these sales are 
a combination of sales on sample and on the basis of contracts. 

(2) Sales on the basis op contracts. 

There are two types of contracts used in the inland trade ( a ) Delivery 
Contracts, ( b ) “ futures ” Contract. 

(a) Delivery contracts .—These are used when manufacturers sell 
goods to shippers’ agencies or other upcountry buyers or when broker® at 
Calcutta make sales to shippers or others. They may be entered into in res¬ 
pect of goods to be delivered immediately or by a specified date. 

A copy each of typical contract forms for seedlac and shellac is given 
in Appendices 32 and 33 respectively. The contracts used by different 
buyers are generally uniform and invariably specify the quality of goods 
to be delivered, the quantity, the rate, the specifications in regard to the 
rosin content and alcohol insoluble impurities together with scale of allow¬ 
ances and deductions, terms of delivery and payment and the mode of 
settlement of disputes. 

In the case of seedlac, the tolerance for hot alcohol impurities, as al¬ 
ready stated, is 3 per cent, in the case of Kusmi seedlacs and Golden and 
Fine Baisakhi seedlacs and 5 per cent, in the case of ordinary Baisakhi. 

Should it be found to contain any rosin or rosinous impurities, the 
buyers have the option of rejection. Should it be found to contain more 
alcohol insolubles than the specified franchise, an allowance is claimed by 
the buyer at the rate of 1 per cent, of the stipulated price for every per 
cent, of insoluble matter or part thereof in excess of free tolerance and up 
to the rejection limit. In the event of the alcohol insolubles being in ex¬ 
cess of the rejection limit, the buyer has the option to reject the goods and 
a&k for a fresh tender within the contract time or accept the goods with an 
allowance which is some cases is fixed at 2 per cent, of the stipulated price 
for every \ per cent, of the insolubles in excess of the rejection limit. 

In the case of shellac, the tolerance for impurities is usually 3 per 
cent. Shellac may he specified to be free from rosin or not to contain more 
than a .specified percentage. If the rosin admixture is found to exceed the 
free tolerance limit the buyers claim an allowance of Re. 1 or 8 annas per 
maund for every ^ per cent, or part thereof up to 1 per cent, above the 
franchise and Its. 2 for each additional \ per cent, or part thereof. In 
the case of impurities, the allowance is Re. 1 for every i per cent, or part 
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thereof above 3 per cent, and upto 4 per cent, and Rs. 2 for each additional 
•§ per cent, or part thereof. 

Delivery is given or taken either at buyer’s or seller’s godown. Pay¬ 
ment is made on delivery. In the event of any dispute under' the contract, 
settlement is done according to the award of two arbitrators, one being 
appointed by each party. The decision of the arbitrators is taken to be 
final. Should arbitrators be unable to agree they appoint an umpire whose 
decision is final and binding on both the parties. 

Since October 1938, the brokers in Calcutta have adopted new scales 
of franchises and allowances for impurities in shellac. For ‘Standard I 
and higher qualities the franchise has been reduced from 3 per cent, to 2 per 
cent. Allowances for impurities in excess of free tolerance are calculated 
(for all qualities of shellac) on percentage basis instead of the fixed amount. 
Rejection limit has been fixed at 1 per cent, above the franchise. Allow¬ 
ance is calculated at 3 per cent, for every \ per cent, or part thereof in ex¬ 
cess of the free tolerance. Specifications for rosin and other terms and 
conditions remain unaltered. 

(l>) “ Futures ” contracts. —The Calcutta Shellac Exchange, Ltd., 
deals with “ futures ” transactions in shellac at Calcutta. A specimen 
copy of its contract form is given in Appendix 34, from which it will be 
seen that only T. N. Shellac is tenderable against “ futures ’’ contracts. 
Unlike Ready and Forward Contracts entered into for the .sale and pur¬ 
chase of goods immediately or lor delivery within a specified time, 
“ futures ” contracts may be settled during their currency by either party 
paying to the other the difference between the contract price and the market 
price. 

The terms in respect of tolerance and .scales of allowances for impuri¬ 
ties and presence of rosin are similar to those in Delivery Contracts. The 
new scale of allowances referred to above has also been adopted for 
<f futures ” trading. Apart from these, the contract incorporates the con¬ 
ditions of delivery and settlement. Disputes are to be decided by the 
Tribunal of Arbitration of the Calcutta Shellac Exchange, Ltd. 

“ Futures ” trading in T. N. Shellac is done at Mirzapur also under 
the auspices of the Chapra Beopar Vardhini Sabha, Mirzapur. The buy¬ 
ing specifications and scales of allowances and penalties are similar to those 
at Calcutta before the introduction of the new scale of allowances. 

(c) Contracts for export trade. —The London Shellac Trade Associa¬ 
tion has provided Contx-aets for three classes of shellac—Garnet. T. N. and 
Superior Orange.* All the three contracts are substantially identical ex¬ 
cept in x-espeet of the quality clause which gives different specifications in 
each case. These specifications have already been discussed on page 107. 
Besides the quality specifications, the contract forms provide mainly for 
the taking of samples and their analysis and arbitration. The c.i.f. terms 
and landed terms are also included in the contract forms. There is a clause 
making the Bye-laws of the Association an integral part of the contract. 

Business in the American market is regulated by the Rules and Regu¬ 
lations of the United States Shellac Importers Association. The rules 
specify the method of sampling and make provision fo r arbitration in addi- 

*It is understood that there are separate contracts for button lac and seedlac 

also. 
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tion to giving the specifications for different grades and the allowances 
made for quality. Out of these, the grade specifications and the scales of 
allowances and penalties are the most important and have already been 
discussed on pages 105 and 106. 


Sampling .—The shippers in India draw a sample from each consign¬ 
ment exported, get it analysed, and forward the results to the buvers. Un 
arrival of the shipment at its destination, a sample is again drawn, 
settlement of payment is made on the basis of the result of analysis o tpe 
sample drawn at the destination. The sample drawn by the sliippeis in 
India has little significance for final assessment of quality. Thus it only 
serves as a guide to the shipper though it is probably intended as a certi¬ 
ficate of quality for the buyer. In the case of seedlac, the United States 
Shellac Importers Association objected to the procedure of sampling at 
Calcutta by the shippers themselves on the ground that the sample taken 
may not necessarily be representative of the shipment as a whole. This, 
according to the view taken by the Association, resulted in difficulties with 
buyers in America, because the shipments actually received there did not 
come up to the standard indicated by the samples drawn at Calcutta. The 
Association therefore proposed that an independent agency might be ap¬ 
pointed for sampling and invited the opinion of the principal shippers in 
Calcutta on this point. The Association also appointed a firm of Analyti¬ 
cal, Consulting and -Technical Chemists in Calcutta as official samplers. 
Tiie shippers refused to abide by the decision of the United States Shellac 
Importers Association as they stated that it encroached on their business 
liberty, gave outsiders access to their godowns and meant additional cost. 
The scheme proposed by the Association does not appear to have come into 
operation. 


D.—Standardisation of grades of lac. 


It has already been stated that lac produced on different hosts, and in 
different seasons and localities, as also seedlac and shellac manufactured 
from different lacs is subject to considerable variation in quality. In 
order to ascertain the variations in quality as a result of different factors, 
and the quality characteristics of various commercial descriptions of seed- 
lae and shellac, samples of stick lac from different hosts, seasons and loca¬ 
lities were collected and analysed under a scheme* for analysis of samples 
carried out in connection with the marketing survey. 


Seedlac and shellac were prepared from the samples of stick lae 
collect ed and exam ined for various quality factors. Commercial samples 

The Scheme for analysis of lac samples was undertaken by the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Government of India in collaboration with the Indian Lae 
Cess Committee and with the co operation of the Director and Staff of the Chemical 
Section of the Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum. The collection of samples 
was done by an officer deputed by the Indian Lac Cess Committee and the Provincial 
Marketing Staff. The analytical work was done by two chemists specially appointed 
for this purpose at the laboratories of the Indian Lac Research Institute under 
the immediate direction of the First Assistant to the Physical Chemist and the guid¬ 
ance of the Director, Indian Lac Research Institute. The preparation of seedlac and 
shellac from stick lac samples was done at the Institute factory. The factors for 
which the samples were to be examined and the methods to be employed for analysis 
were examined and approved by a Sub-Oonnniltee appointed by the Indian Lae Oess 
Committee. 
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of seedlac and shellac were also examined. A detailed report* on the- 
analysis work done and the results obtained has been prepared, from which, 
the main conclusions are given below :— 

(i) In the case of stick lac no definite relations could be observed 
between total impurities and “ chowri parta ” as also no 
conclusive inferences could be drawn regarding the effect of 
season hr locality on the yield of chowri. 

(■it) First quality Kusmi seedlacs containing 2 per cent, hot alcohol 
impurities or less can be prepared commercially. 

(Hi) Bleaching index does not depend only on colour but is also 
possibly influenced by the nature and the amount of impuri¬ 
ties. 

(iv) Shellacs of superior grades can be prepared out of lacs other 

than Kusum. 

( v ) Orpiment does not assist in giving lower colour indices for 

shellacs. 

It was therefore considered that it 'was not possible to draw up practic¬ 
able grade specifications for stick lac whereas seedlac and shellac could be 
grouped under well defined grades. 

(1) Sekdi-iAC. 

114 samples of seedlac were examined. Of these, 67 samples were of 
seedlac prepared at the Institute from stick lac of known hosts and the 
remaining 47 samples were of commercial seedlacs collected from factories 
and consignments for export. The samples were tested for the following 
factors :— 

(a) Ilot alcohol insolubles. 

(&) Cold alcohol insolubles. 

(c) Colour index. 

(d) Wax. 

(e) Softening and melting points. 

(/) Viscosity of bleached lac. 

(g) Bleaching index. 

(h) Rate of filtration. 

A summary of the results is given in Appendix 35 and the position 
in respect of different items is briefly discussed below. 

(a) Hot alcohol insolubles. —Hot. alcohol insolubles, representing the 
impurities present in seedlacs, provide a useful index of quality. The per¬ 
centage of hot alcohol insolubles were determined for 108 samples—64 
samples prepared from stick lacs at the Indian Lac Research Institute, and 
44 commercial and export samples. A reference to the Appendix 
referred to above shows that in the case of samples prepared at the Insti¬ 
tute, the hot alcohol insolubles varied from less than 1 per cent, to 7 per 
cent., only two samples showing over 7 per cent. The commercial samples 

*The report gives in detail the values obtained for each of the tests carried out 
on the various samples of stick lac, seedlac, and shellac, the yields of seedlac from. 
stick lac and shellac from seedlac as obtained at the Institute factory from the samples 
and discusses the limits of the values obtained and the extent of variations in the quality 
factors in samples from different areas, different seasons, different hosts and different 
commercial grades of shellac and seedlac. 



showed hot alcohol insolubles from less than 2 per cent, to 7 per cent, only 
one sample exceeding the upper limit. It will be observed that among com¬ 
mercial samples, seedlaes with impurities not exceeding 2 per cent, were 
mostly Kusmi, while in the ease of samples prepared at the Institute they 
were Kusmi as also from Her and Pahs. Samples with impurities over 
2 per cent, but not exceeding 3 per cent, were also mostly Kusmi in the case 
of commercial samples but among samples prepared* at the Institute il 
samples of non-Kusmi seedlaes had impurities not exceeding 3 per cent. 
Among the 61 samples prepared at the Institute, the hot alcohol insolubles 
did not exceed 3 per cent, in 22 samples ; 24 samples had impurities 
between 3 and 5 per cent, and 16 samples between 5 and 7 per cent. 2 
samples gave result of over 7 per cent. Among the 44 commercial samples, 
the impurities did not exceed 3 per cent, in 15 samples, were between 3 per 
cent, and 5 per cent, in 17 samples and between 5 per cent, and 7 per cent, 
in 11 samples. Only 1 sample gave a result of over 7 per cent. 

( b) Cold alcohol insolubles. —Cold alcohol insolubles provide an indi¬ 
cation of the amount of useful alcohol soluble lac resin excluding wax and 
partly polymerised or deteriorated lac. 

Cold alcohol insolubles were determined for 113 samples—67 samples 
prepared at the Institute from stick lacs of known hosts and 46 commercial 
samples. Most of the prepared samples showed cold alcohol insolubles 
varying from less than 6 per cent, to 12 per cent., only three samples show¬ 
ing over 12 per cent. Similarly in the case of commercial samples, only 
one sample contained more than 12 per cent. 

Of the 67 samples prepared at. the Institute 40 showed cold alcohol 
insolubles not exceeding 8 per cent., 17 had between 8 per cent, and 10 per 
cent, and 7 between 10 and 12 per cent. Of the 46 commercial samples, 
20 showed cold alcohol insolubles not exceeding 8 per cent., 15 had between 
S per cent, and 10 per cent., while 10 .samples had between 10 per cent, 
and 12 per cent, cold alcohol insolubles. 

(c) Colour index. —Colour index was determined for 113 samples— 
66 samples prepared at the Institute and 47 commercial samples. The 
samples prepared at the Institute showed a eolour index varying from 5 to 
22, only one sample giving a eolour index of 24. The commercial samples 
showed eolour index varying from 3 to 26. Of the 66 samples prepared at 
the Institute, 34 had colour index under 10, 21 had between 10 and 14 and 
7 between 14 and 18. 4 samples gave a colour index of over 18. Of the 
47 commercial samples, 15 had colour index under 10, 12 had between 10 
and 14 and 11 samples between 14 and 18, while 9 samples gave a colour 
index of over 18. Most of the Kusmi samples had a colour index less than 
10 both in the case of samples prepared at the Institute and commercial 
samples. 

(d) Wax. —Wax content was ascertained for 43 samples—32 samples 
prepared at the Institute and 11 commercial samples. It will be seen that 
of the 32 samples prepared at the Institute, as many as 10 contained 3 per 
cent, or less wax, 19 samples had between 3 per cent, and 4 per cent, wax, 
while the remaining 3 samples had over 4 per cent. wax. In the case 
commercial samples also the wax did not exceed 4 per cent, in most of the 
sampler. 
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(e) Softening and melting points. —Owing to the hetrogeneous nature 
of lae resin and the further presence of impurities in seedlac, it was not 
possible to get sharp softening or melting points. Detailed comparison 
between samples was not, therefore, possible. 

(/) Viscosity of bleached lac. —Viscosity of bleached lac was deter¬ 
mined for 91 samples—63 samples prepared at the Institute 
and 28 commercial samples. The majority of samples prepared 
from all hosts showed viscosity between 5-5 and 6-5 centipoises. In the 
case of commercial samples, the viscosity varied from below 5 to 7 in the 
case of Kusmi samples, and from 5-5 to over 7 centipoises in the case of 
others. 

( 9) Bleaching index. —Bleaching test was performed on 111 samples— 
64 samples prepared at the Institute from stick lacs of known hosts and 
47 commercial samples. Kusmi seedlac stood out as a separate class by 
itelf from the point of view of bleaching. 30 grammes of Kusmi seedlac 
generally required oO c.c. or lesfs of bleach, while non -Kusmi lacs required 
anything from less than 60 to 110 c.c. bleach—only one prepared sample 
and one commercial sample required more than 110 c.c. bleach. 

An examination of the results in respect of colour index and cold alco¬ 
hol insolubles along with the figures obtained by bleaching test shows that 
colour index and amount of bleach required do not always move together 
but an increase in the percentage of cold alcohol insolubles in most cases 
is attended with an increase in bleach required. This shows that old lac 
requires more bleach liquor and is thus inferior for bleaching purposes. 

(h) Rate of filtration. —The test was made to find out whether cold 
alcohol solutions of different seedlacs gave any definite filtering range. 
For most of the samples the solution filtered in 20 minutes varied between 
80 and 90 c.c. One commercial sample gave only 32 c.c. and a sample of 
Kusmi seedlac gave only 56 c.c., obviously due to the presence of old lac. 
The. test may, therefore, be used for ascertaining whether old or poly¬ 
merised lac is present. 

Considering the tests discussed above from the point of view of their 
suitability as grade specifications, it appears that softening and melting 
points, viscosity and wax have to be discarded in view of the fact that the 
results are not accurate in the case of softening and melting points, and the 
range is very narrow in the case of viscosity and wax. Cold alcohol in¬ 
solubles provide useful information about the age of lac but the compara¬ 
tively long time taken by the test, and the lack of consistency in the results 
are serious objections against it. As an indication of old lac can also be 
obtained more quickly bv rate of filtration test, cold alcohol insolubles 
may_ be omitted from the specifications. The factors suitable for grade 
specifications, therefore, are :— 

Hot alcohol insolubles, 

Colour index, and 
Rate of filtration test. 

As bleach test is considered important by American buyers, it may be • 
mclod'a ' n the specifications for seedlac meant for bleaching. Based on 
the above con- derations and. the results of analysis, the following grades 
and grade specifications for seedlac were drawn up by the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Government of India. 
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Proposed grades and grade specifications for seedlac. 



1 

Definition of quality. 


Special characteristics. 


■Grade designations. 

1 Hot 
! alcohol 
! insolu- 
| ble3. 

1 2 

Colour 1 i Bleach 

1 Index, j Index. 

! 

3 | 4 

General characteristics. 

5 

1 

■Grade 1 (Special bleach) 

! Not more 

Not more 1 Not more 

The seedlac shall he the natural 

than 3. 

1 

than 10. ! than 60. 

i 

product obtained by washing 2 
fresh 2 stick lac, reason¬ 

Grade I 

Not more 
i than 3. 

i 

Not more 
than 10. 

j 

ably dry and free from dirt, 
wood fibre and insect remains, 
and entirely free from bleach¬ 

Grade II 

| Not more 
than 5. 

Not more I 
than 15. j 

ing agents and other colouring 
matter or other adulterants. 
The product shall be in free 

Grade III 

Not more 
than 7. 

Not more J 
than 20. j 

granular condition. 

Grade III Dark 

Not more 
than 7. 

Over 20. j 



( 1 ) .005 N, iodine solution, taken as colour index 5. 

( 2 ) A mild alkaline reagent maj be added to the washing water provided the final 
washing is done in plain water. An aqueous solution prepared from the seedlac shall 
be neutral to Methyl Bed. 

( a ) The seedlac shall not be regarded as made from fresh stick lac, if a solution 
made by dissolving 10 gins, seedlac in 100 c.c. alcohol fiteied at 25 oCthrough a speci¬ 
fied filter paper, does not give at least 8.0 c.c. filtrate in 20 minutes. 

It will be seen that a limit, of 3 per cent, for hot alcohol insolubles was 
suggested for Grade I. This is also the limit prescribed for Kusmi seedlac 
by the United States Shellac Importers Association and in the draft British 
Standard Specifications. The limit suggested for second grade was 5 per 
cent, which corresponds to the limit prescribed by the United States 
Shellac Importers Association and draft British Standard Specifications 
for other seedlaes. A third grade permitting up to 7 per cent, impurities 
was proposed to cover seedlaes which do not fall under Grades I and II. 

As regards the colour index, it was proposed to be not more than 10 for 
Grade I as most of the Kusmi samples showed a colour index less than 10 
both in samples prepared at the Institute and in commercial samples. The 
specifications for Grades II and III were suggested as not more than 15 and 
20 respectively. 

As the bleach index for all the Kusmi samples was under 60, this 
figure tvas suggested for a special grade seedlac meant for bleaching. 

Bleaching test was not included in other grades but it was amply borne 
by the results of analysis of samples that seedlaes having less than 5 per 
cent, impurities and not containing old lac would be satisfactory in respect 
of bleach test. The 1 ‘ rate of filtration ’ ’ test was included as a useful 
check for shutting off old lac and also for dispensing with the necessity of 
including specifications for cold alcohol insolubles. 

These grade speeifiations proposed by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser were considered by the Indian Lac Cess Committee in their meet- 
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ing held in January 1940, and after a prolonged discussion they framed 
the following tentative standards :— 



1 

Bleach 

Index. 

Hot alcohol 
Insolubles. 

i 




Per cent. 


Baisakhi I .. 

90 i 

3 

Premium for less, penalty 
for more. 

Baisakhi II .. 

no ! 

4 

Ditto. 

Baisakhi III 

125 

5 

Ditto. 

Baisakhi IV 

150 

7 

Ditto. 

Subject to rejection limit 




of 7 per cent. 

Kusmi I 

fiO 

2 

Premium for less, penalty 




for more. 

Kusmi II .. 

80 

3-5 

Ditto. 

Kusmi III .. 

100 

4-5 

Ditto. 


These tentative standards were circulated by the Indian Lac Cess Com¬ 
mittee to elicit expression of opinion from the trade interests concerned 
both in India and abroad. Replies so far received from the Indian in¬ 
terests show that the majority of shippers had no comments to make as, 
according' to them, the standards suggested were far removed from com¬ 
mercial standards on which business was transacted in Calcutta. Two 
associations connected with shellac trade were against the grading of seed- 
lac on bleach basis, as according to one it was impracticable and according 
to the other it would benefit no body except the American buyers. An 
Important firm of manufacturers was in favour of trying the suggested 
system of grading while a competent authority on the chemical analysis of 
lac approved the suggested standards without any reservation. 

No comments were received from London and the United States of 
America. 

The general opinion of the trade in India, therefore, may be taken to 
be that grading on the basis of Bleach Index is a radical departure from 
the present practice and is not likely to be practicable. It has to be noted 
that seedlac is prepared both by big as well as small factories and the latter 
can ill afford to have arrangements for making elaborate chemical tests. 

The present internal trade is being carried on on the basis of per¬ 
centage of impurities only. The grades originally suggested by the Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Adviser were also primarily based on the existing trade 
practice. The colour index was added as an additional factor to encourage 
better washing and rate of filtration to shut out admixture of old la". 
The analytical data discussed in the foregoing pages amply prove that 
seedlac made from fresh lac and properly washed conforms to all the re¬ 
quirements of the buyers in the foreign countries. The fact that some 
of the samples made at the Institute from fresh non -Kusmi seedlac re¬ 
quired less bleach than that prescribed by the United States Shellac Im¬ 
porters Association for Kusmi lac, is a further evidence that the amount 
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? of impurities, the freshness of lac, and proper washing are the - three 
. factors which affect the quality of seedlae. These factors are amply pro¬ 
vided for by hot alcohol insolubles, rate of filtration and colour index. 

The grades originally proposed by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India were again considered at the meetings 
of the Indian Lac Cess Committee in January 1941, and after slight 
amendments were approved. The amended grade designations and their 
definition of quality were published in the Gazette of India, dated the 29th 
March, 1941, as Schedule I to the Draft Seedlae Grading and Marking 
Rules, 1941, notified for information and inviting objections or suggestions, 
if any. No objections were received. The Director, Indian Lac Research 
Institute, Namkum, however, suggested that the specifications of the funnel 
to be used m the rate of filtration test should be added in the relevant foot¬ 
note to Schedule I referred to above. The suggestion was accepted and 
the Lac Grading and Marking Rules were promulgated by a notification in 
the Gazette of India, dated the 12th July, 1941. These rules are repro¬ 
duced in Appendix 36. 

The Indian Lac Cess Committee, in their meetings held in January, 
1941, also recommended that, as an experimental measure, a system of 
Agmarking should be introduced on the basis of the revised specifications, 
A grading station financed by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India was, therefore, opened at Jhalda (Bihar) in July 
1941. About 2,870 maunds seedlae were graded by the end of March 1942. 
Several consignments of graded seedlae were exported by shippers to the 
United States of America. These have been favourably commented upon 
by the importers in the United States of America. 

It appears desirable that larger quantities of seedlae to confonn to 
these specifications are made and exported to the United States of America. 
As, however, the buyers in America attach great importance to the bleach- 
ability of seedlae, the feasibility of including this factor in the specifications 
of all the different grades may be explored.* 

(2) Shellac 

It was pointed out i'll Chapter III that shellac is put on the market 
in a large number of brands and marks. As the specifications of most 
of the marks and brands are not known, the market for them becomes 
rather limited. It seems desirable, therefore, that a few recognised 
grades should be adopted by the trade. A large number of brands of the 
various shippers are reported to differ often slightly on such items a-s colour, 
or thickness of flakes. In many cases the different brands of different 
shippers represent almost identical shellac. For instance, R brand of 
shipper A is said to equal H brand of shipper P>, while the T brand of the 
former is reported to be equal to the *) brand of the latter. Again E brand 
of shipper C apparently closely corresponds to T of shipper A. The R 
and T brands are also similar, the only difference between the two appa¬ 
rently being that the former is unarsenieated and the latter argenieated. 
All these brands of shellac can be grouped under a few main grades. 

143 samples of shellac were examined at the Indian Lac Research 
Institute, Namkum. in connection with ih<* Lm Marketing Survey. Of 
these, 82 samples were commercial and export samples, while others were 
prepared at the Institute from seedlae from lino'wn hosts. ___ 

*Tlie bleach indices for grades I, II and III have since been tentatively laid down 
as 95 e.c., 115 c.e. and 125 c.e. , . 
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Out of the 82 commercial samples, 10 were of machine made shellacs, 
1 of I. T. N., and 1 of 3 per cent. T. N. and 6 belonged to qualities inferior 
to T. N. and contained rosin. These have been left out and the results 
for the remaining 125 samples are classified in Appendix 37. The follow¬ 
ing properties were tested :— 

(a) Hot alcohol insolubles, 

( b ) Cold alcohol insolubles. 

(c) Colour index. 

(d) Wax. 

( e ) Softening and melting points. 

(/) Viscosity. 

( g ) Fluidity. 

( h) Life under heat. 

(i) Orpiment. 

(j) Qualitative test for rosin. 

Moisture was originally included for estimation but on the examina¬ 
tion of several samples, it was found that the moisture of all samples wa* 
in the neighbourhood of 2 per cent, and the variation between one sample 
and another was too small to introduce any appreciable alteration either in 
the estimated values and|or in their classification for comparison. 

(a) Hot alcohol insolubles. —The determination of hot alcohol in¬ 
solubles in the case of pure and fresh shellacs is a valuable indication of 
the maximum purity attainable in practice. It will be observed from the 
results of the analysis given in Appendix 37 referred to above that the 
samples prepared at the Institute did not contain more than 1 per cent, 
impurities with the exception of one sample which exceeded this limit by 
about 0-1 per cent. only. In respect of the commercial samples the normal 
range for Superfines appears to be from less than 1 per cent, to 2 per cent., 
only one sample being over 2 per cent. In other grades the insoluble* 
usually went up to 2% per cent. 

(b) Cold alcohol insolubles .—The normal range for Kusmi shellac 
was from 3 to 4 per cent, while for other hosts it was 3 to 5 per cent. In 
the case of commercial samples, the “ Superfines ” did not contain more 
than 6 per cent,, and other grades not more than 8 per cent, cold alcohol 
insolubles. 

(c) Colour index. —The colour index did not exceed 10 in the case of 
Kusmi samples, was normally 15 or below for Ber and 20 or under for 
Palas. As regards the commercial samples, the normal maximum limit 
was 25 for T. N. and 15 for grades superior to T. N. 

(d) Wax .—Wax content in the case of samples prepared at the Insti¬ 
tute varied from below 3 per cent, to 5 per cent. In the case of commercial 
samples, T. N. usually did not contain more than 5-5 per cent., while the 
maximum normal limit for others was 4-5 per cent, 

(e) Softening and melting points. —The normal range for softening 
point in the case of samples prepared at the Institute appeared to be 
about 64°—69°C., while in the case of eommerual samples it was about 
66° to 71°C. The melting point is normally higher than the softening 
point by about 10° C. 

L15AMA 
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(/) Viscosity. —The determination of viscosity of clear ahellac solu¬ 
tions would be of some importance in the industrial application of shellac, 
chiefly in the manufacture of spirit varnishes. Thirty-seven pure sample® 
manufactured at the Institute were examined for this .property'. Only one 
sample gave an exceptionally high value of 7-6 cent 1 poises but all other 
samples fell within the range of 5-0 to 6-5 centipoises and mostly "within 
the smaller range of 5-5 to 6-0. 

(fj) Fluidity .—Fluidity is considered to be a valuable indication of 
quality and is specially taken into consideration for making purchases by 
some consuming industries. It is liable to appreciable change by storage 
and transport. A reference to Apppndix 37 shows that in the case of 
samples prepared at the Institute the fluidity index for Kusmi sheila# 
normally varied from 50 to 100, while for others it varied from 50 to 200. 
As for the commercial samples “ Super fines ” normally fell in the range of 
50 to 200 and the majority of samples of other grades*lay between 100 and 
2j0. 


(h) Life under heat .—This property, which may also be termed the 
‘ polymerisation test ”, determines the time for which a sample of shellac 
may be treated at a definite temperature without losing its fluidity. Like 
the flow test, the determination of this property is influenced by the age of 
Tie sample. In the case of samples prepared at the Institute, Kusurn and 
Her samples fell between 30 and 45 minutes, "while in the case of Palas the 
limits weie ^,0 to -15. Phe normal range for commercial samples appears 
* rom T^here does not seem to be any marked characteristic 

difference amongst the various grades so far as fife under heat is con¬ 
cerned. 

0} Orpinunt. -The orpinient content of only those samples was 
ascertained which were either reported by manufacturers and shippers to 
contain it or which showed visible traces in the insolubles in the estimation 
of hot alcohol insolubles. T. N. Shellacs generally did not contain orpi- 
ment. Only the superior brands were found to be loaded with orpiment. 
In the arsenicated samples the range of variation was found to be from 
••> per cent, to 1-3 per cent. 


(.;) Qualitative test for rosin. — All samples of shellac declared to be 
pure gave negative indication with the exception of one. It is surprising 
to note that in the ease of 12 per cent. T. N. Shellac half the numbed of 
samples gave negative indication, while others showed positive reaction. 


It will be seen from the above discussion that the range of variation of 
viscosity was rather narrow. Similar is the case with softening and melt¬ 
ing points. Moreover the test for the determination of softening and 
melting jiomts is at best a rough one. 


Tentative grades and grade, specifications for shellac based on existing 
trade practices, requirements of the consumers and the data provided by 
the analysis of samples are given in Appendix 38. The specifications given 
for each grade represent the minimum standard of quality. These may be 
examined by the trade. After tlieir approval, shippers and manufacturers 
should he required to register tlieir brands and marks against these grades 
and shellac exported under a particular grade—irrespective of trade 
brand or mark—should be required to conform to the minimum standard 
of quality prescribed for the grade. 
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CHAPTER X.—BROOD LAO. 

A.—Supplies. 

(1) Sources op supplies. 

Lac on the stick from which swarming lias not taken place and wliich 
is used for further infection of host trees is known as brood lac. As stated 
in Chapter II there are two methods of infection—natural and artificial. 
In the former case a few la*-- bearing twigs are left unharvested, and they 
serve as a source of infection for the fresh branches during the next season. 
In the case of artificial infection, brood lac is cut from one tree and 
transferred to another. lr wil thus be clear that so far as natural infec¬ 
tion is concerned the source of supply of brood lac is the satne tree. In 
the case of artificial infection, however, the producer may either keep 
brood lac from Ins own trees or he may have to buy it. Generally ispeakj- 
ing most of the producers keep sufficient brood lac from their own trees 
for their requirements. The quantity purchased from other local pro¬ 
ducers and hats is comparatively small probably not exceeding 15 to 20 
per cent, of the total requirements for artificial infection. The Indian 
Lae Research Institute supplies small quantities of brood lac from their 
plantation. 

(2) Quality and quantity. 

Quality of brood lac is mostly influenced by climatic conditions and 
the extent of attack of parasites and predators. Excessive heat or too 
long and dry period of hot winds during summer months, and a severe 
frosty weather in winter have a devitalising effect upon the mother insect 
and the larvae produced by it. Similarly premature cutting, i.e., earlier 
than 8 or 10 days prior to swarming cuts off the female insects from 
their food supply and consequently weakens them and their larvae. 
The attack of parasites and predators particularly Eublmnma amabilis 
and Holcocera pulvcrea renders brood lac unfit for use. 

Before use brood lac should be carefully examined and unhealthy 
and pest infected sticks should be discarded. In the case of healthy 
brood lac the encrustation is thick and continuous or semi-continuous 
while poor brood lac is characterised by a thin and sparse encrustation. 
An outward sign of attack by Eublemma amabilis and Holcocera pulverea 
is the appearance of small circular holes and tunnels in the lac encrusta¬ 
tion. The attack of predators will be revealed by the presence of their 
larvae and pupae in the encrustation. 

If the effect of adverse climatic conditions mentioned above and the 
attack of parasites and predators is very severe, there is every likelihood 
of the mother insects being incapacitated and even killed. Such lac is 
rendered useless as brood lac. Another factor which sometimes affects 
the supply;of brood lac is the prices prevailing at the time of harvesting. 
When prices are high there is a tendency to sell all stick lac without re¬ 
taining sufficient amount for use as brood lac. This is particularly true 
in the ease of producers with small means. Generally speaking suffi¬ 
cient quantities of ordinary quality of brood lac are available in all the 
lac producing tracts but there is a dearth of good quality brood lac. 
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Whenever the producers purchase brood lac they have usually no choice 
but to buy whatever quality they can obtain. The producers who keep 
brood lac from their own trees are generally able to make some selection 
and reserve fairly good quality brood lac. 

It is roughly estimated that about 25 to 30 per cent, of the twigs 
and branches covered with lae encrustation are used as brood lac. 
(This is of course collected again after swarming fand scraped for obtain¬ 
ing stick lae). Taking the lower figure into consideration and assuming 
that the yield of scraped lae (stick lac of commerce) from lac encrusta¬ 
tion on twigs is in the neighbourhood of 36 per cent, approximately 
33,000 tons of brood lac were, on an average, used annually for the 
infection of lac hosts during the quinquennium ending 1938-39. 

B.—Methods of preservation. 

In Bihar, Assam, Orissa and the Central Provinces brood lac is 
allowed to remain on the trees and is harvested oniy a week or two before 
the time swarming is expected to occur. In summer some producers 
take care to choose such branches for brood lac as are usually well shaded 
by other branches and leaves of the tree. The twigs bearing brood lae 
are cut into pieces of about one foot each. They are tied into bundles 
generally of 50 sticks each and are kept by the producers in their huts till 
the time of infection. 

In Bengal, particularly in Murshidabad district, the method of pre¬ 
serving brood lac described below is adopted in the summer season - 

To prevent damage from excessive heat in May-June and also to 
safeguard against pilferage of brood lac from the trees, some of the grpwers 
cut brood lac about three to six weeks before the expected date of emer¬ 
gence of lac insects and keep it in a cool place inside their huts. A pit 
about 2 feet deep is dug and a sand bed of about 1 foot deep is formed in 
it. Water is poured over the sand and when it is absorbed the brood lac 
sticks are planted in the sand bed. The sticks draw moisture from the 
sand which is constantly kept moist. Sometimes the brood lac stick* 
instead of being planted in the sand bed are placed on a bamboo machan 
(platform) built over the moist sand bed. Swarming begins on or about 
the expected date and the brood lac is then taken out carefully and tied 
to the branches of the host trees. This procedure appears to be defective 
as it cuts off the mother insect from nourishment a long time before swarjtn- 
ing and thus lowers its vitality,. The effect of summer heat is particularly 
telling on the insects on the her trees due to the fact that they are either 
partially or wholly leafless during that season. Experiments conducted 
by the Indian Lae Research Institute show that this difficulty can be over¬ 
come by partial pruning of her trees carrying Baisakhi crop in the last 
week of January. It provides the plant with new leaves in the hot 
weather, which are helpful in protecting the brood lac from excessive 
heat. In partial pruning, branches very sparsely covered with lac, those 
covered mainly with male insects, and branches and shoots under f inch 
diameter not bearing lac, should be cut flush. Also about ird of the 
shoots thinner than the little finger of a man should be removed from 
branches mainly covered with female insects. Partial pruning will go 
a long way to reduce the scarcity of brood lac from the her tree in Baisakhi 
crop. 
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C.—Possibilities of supplying improved brood lac. 

As stated earlier there are two sources of brood lac for artificial 
infection. Firstly, the producer reserves brood lac from his own trees 
and secondly he obtains it either from a neighbour or a hat. It has also 
been stated that there is a scarcity of good quality brood lac in the hats 
and that the producers have no choice but to go in for whatever is avail¬ 
able. Demand for good quality brood lac thus remains unsatisfied. 
Besides, experiments carried out at the Indian Lac Research Institute indi¬ 
cate that the introduction of fresh brood from elsewhere at intervals pre¬ 
vents deterioration of. lac. When this practice uecomes popular wdth the 
producers they will have to look to some other source besides their own 
trees for their brood lac requirements to a larger extent than at present. 

In order to meet properly the demand for good quality brood lac it 
seems desirable that Brood Lac Farms should be established at suitable 
localities in the lac producing tracts. These Farms should produce good 
quality brood lac for distribution amongst the producers. In order to 
supplement the supplies from these Farms, arrangements may be made 
with some lac producers for further multiplication of good quality brood 
lae. Their lae producing trees infected with good quality brood lac 
should be kept under strict observation and if brood lac produced on them 
under the supervision of the export staff of a neighbouring Brood Farm is 
found up to the mark, it may be purchased for further distribution. The 
scheme will thus more or less resemble the Seed Distribution schemes of 
the Agricultural Departments. 

The Brood Lac Farms, besides supplying good quality brood lae, ean 
serve as centres for the demonstration of improved methods of lac cultiva¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XI.—WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND UNITS OF SALE. 

A. —Weights, scales and measures used. 

(1) Weights. 

There are two kinds of weights in current use in the main lac pro¬ 
ducing tracts of India— kachcha or non-standard and pakka or standard 
weights. The former, i.e., kachcha weights are commonly used in rural 
areas and hats while the latter, namely pakka weights, are in vogue in 
the manufacturing centres and the terminal market at Calcutta. 

Kachcha weights show enormous variation in different localities. 
For instance in Bihar, a kachcha seer varies from 45 tolas to 80 tolas in 
Palamau district, and 70 to 90 tolas in Manbhum district. In Bengal, a 
60 -tola seer is in use at Nimtita, Dhuli'an, Partabgunj and Kaligunj hats 
in Murshidabad district, while a seer is equivalent to 64 tolas at Mana- 
kasha and Benodepur hais in Maldah district. At Khatia hat in 
Bankura district, a seer is of 80 tolas. In Assam, the customary seer at 
Baitalangshu, Barthole and Singmari is of 86 tolas and at Amt ring of 
90 tolas. Similarly, in the Central Provinces, the seers used at village 
hats by merchants for purchasing lac are heavier than the standard 
seer. A pakka or a standard seer is equivalent to 80 tolas and Is the 
only recognised weight (with its multiples and sub-multiples) in use 
throughout the country at all railway stations and big trading centres. 

The position in respect of weights is made more chaotic by the fact 
that in the case of stick lac a maund is made up of a variable number of 
seers at different places. For instance in Bihar, a maund of stick lae 
connotes 4.0$ seers at Jhalda, 42$ seers at Thulin and Chaibasa, 45 seers 
at Ranchi, 53 seers at Murhn and 60 seers at Tapkara. In the Central 
Provinces, although a 40-seer maund is common, maund with a different 
number of seers is in vogue in some places, e.g.. a maund equivalent to 40$ 
seers is used at Pendra and of 424 seers at Dhamtari. So far as seedlac" 
shellac and by-products are concerned, a maund of 40 standard seers 
(82 2|7 lb.) is used by the manufacturers. 

At Calcutta a maund of 40 standard .seers (82 2!7 lb.) is employed 
for all kinds of lac including .stick lac. 

Generally speaking, weights used in markets and manufacturing 
centres are made of cast iron. The 5 seer weight or the panseri is usually 
rectangular, while the smaller weights are mostly circular. The larger 
units are in the form of truncated cones. In the rural areas, pieces of 
iron, stone, bricks and wood are commonly used as weights. 

(2) Scales. 

Three types of scales are used in the lac trade—hand scales, beam 
scales and platform scales. 

A typical hand scale consists of two pans usually of leather, iron or 
basket work suspended by strings from the ends of a specially made stick 
known as dandi. It is used in the retail as well as the wholesale trade 
for weighing smaller quantities upfco 5 seers at a time. The beam scales 
or platform scales are used to weigh heavier units such as a bag or a ease. 
A beam scale is suspended on a tripod and the wooden or iron pans are 

M Tola —.4114 oz. (180 grains, the weight of a rupee). 

H Tolas = — 1 ChhattanJc, 16 Chhattanlcs 1 Seer (2.057 lb.) 

40 Se«rs _ 1 Maund (82.2867 lb.). 
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attached to the ends of the beam by chains or ropes. Platform scales or 
weighing machines are used mostly at railway stations and in the 
Calcutta market. It was, however, observed that even in Calcutta, 
preference was given to the beam scale over the platform scale 
on account of the former’s simple mechanism and lower cost. 

(3) Measures. 

Measures are generally not employed in the sale or purchase of stick 
lac, seedlac or shellac. 

(4) Verification of weights, kcai.es and measures. 

Except in the case of Bombay-—which is of little importance in the 
lac trade—where local legislation makes the checking of weights and 
measures obligatory, no systematic verification is done in any other 
province and the bye-laws framed by most of the local governments and 
adopted by local bodies in this connection are in practice a dead letter. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that a large number of current 
weights, specially in rural areas, are faulty. For instance in an* 
iuvastigation conducted under the auspices of the Board of Economic 
Enquiry, Punjab, in the years 1927—31 over 13,500 weights of all kinds, 
both from rural and urban areas were checked and it was found that 
only 51 per cent, of these were correct. Out of the remaining 49 per 
cent., 41 per cent, were underweight and 8 per cent, overweight. Simi¬ 
larly out of every r three scales, two were defective. The result of this 
investigation not only gives an idea of the chaotic conditions prevailing 
in the Punjab but reflects the confusion whVn exists almost everywhere 
in India. 

(5) Units of sale. 

The producers sell stick lac in villages or hats usually in small quan¬ 
tities amounting to a few seers only'. In such cases prices are quoted per 
seer. When larger quantities are involved the unit of price quotation 
is invariably a maund. The unit of delivery is a bag weighing 14 or 1-J 
maunds. From the examples given earlier regarding the great diversity 
existing in weights it will be seen that the units of sale for purposes of 
price quotation and delivery necessarily vary' in different .hats and 
markets. 

In the case of seedlac and shellac, prices are quoted on the basis of a 
standard maund in the wholesale trade and on the basis of a seer in the 
retail trade. The unit of delivery' is a bag for seedlac and a bag or case 
usually weighing 14 to 2 maunds or 14 cwt. for shellac. In “ futures ” 
transactions, the unit adopted at Calcutta is 10 maunds and that at 
Mirzapur 25 maunds. For export, the usual unit of sale is the cwt. 

B.—Possibilities of standardisation. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that the conditions 
regarding weights in the lac producing areas are chaotic. The use of 
diverse weights in rural areas, hats and markets hampers trade being 
particularly prejudicial to the interests of the producers, as they suffer 
not only' on account of the manipulation of weights but also due to their 
inability to convert prices prevailing in the neighbouring markets to 

’Conditions of weights and measures in the Punjab—Board of Economic Enquiry 
Publication No. -12, 1936. 
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their local basis The marketing surveys previously carried out also 
emphasised these defects. 

The Standards of Weight Act, 1939, was passed by the Central 
Legislature in March 1939. It. received the assent of the Governor- 
General on 28th March 1939. The Act specifies the following standard 
weights - 

Tola-seer series : 

Standard tola — 180 standard grains. 

Standard seer = 80 standard tolas. 

Standard maund = 40 standard seers. 

Avoirdupois series : 

Standard pound = 7,000 standard grains. 

Standard ounce — 1 [ 16 standard pound. 

Standard hundredweight = 112 standard pound. 

Standard ton = 2,240 standard pound. 

The Mint Master, Bombay, has been entrusted with the prepara¬ 
tion of necessary sets of weights of a number of denominations, specified 
in the Act. The Provincial Governments should take steps to bring the 
use of standard weights into operation. 
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SUMMARY. 

CHAPTER I. 

Supply. 

India holds a virtual monopoly in lac—a resinous sub¬ 
stance secreted by the insect Laccifer lacca on the branches 
of certain trees known as its hosts. The most common hosts 
are Kusum, Bet and Palas. The encrustations scraped 
from the branches form the stick lac of commerce. Seedlac 
is obtained by grinding and washing stick lac. Shellac is 
made by melting or extracting the resin from seedlac. 

Four lac crops are harvested in a year— Jethua and. 
Aghani (Kusum ) from Kusum hosts, and Baisakhi and Katki 
from other hosts. Baisakhi is the biggest and most im¬ 
portant of the four crops and is harvested between April and 
July. Katki is cut in October-November, Aghani (also 
called Kusmi ) is harvested between November and February. 
Jethua which is a small crop is cut in June-July. 

The main lac producing areas are certain districts of 
Bihar, the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Bengal 
and Assam, and the Central India and Eastern States. The 
quantities of lac collected have varied in different years but 
in recent years production lias shown a substantial increase. 
The average production during the five years ending 1938-39 
was about 48 thousand tons, of which Bihar alone accounted 
for more than 28 thousand tons. 

Besides India’s own production, until recently the bulk 
of the stick lac produced in Burma, Straits Settlements and 
Siam, which produce some lac, found its way into India, the 
imports during the quinquennium ending 1938-39 having 
amounted to over 6 thousand tons. These imports were all 
landed at Calcutta from where considerable quantities were 
consigned to manufacturing centres in Bihar and the United 
Provinces—apparently for use in the preparation of seed¬ 
lac and shellac along with Indian stick lac. This practice has 
been objected to by the buyers and it Is desirable that when 
imported stick lac is wholly or partially used for the prepara¬ 
tion of seedlac or shellac, the final product should be declared 
to that effect. 

Exports from India consist mainly of shellac and button 
lac and seedlac. The latter formed an insignificant part of 
the total exports of lac in earlier years but gradually gained 
ground so much so that during the five years ending 1938-39, 
the exports of shellac and button lac amounted to 21,000 tons 
and those of seedlac to only 9,000 tons. During the same 
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period, the exports of shellac, button lac, seedlac, stick lac 
and other forms of lac together totalled 32,000 tons which, 
expressed in terms of stick lac, worked out to 50,000 tons. 
The United States of America has been India’s biggest 
customer for seedlac in recent .years while the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America have been the 
two chief buyers for shellac and button lac. After meeting 
the export requirements, India, on an average, used only 
about 4 thousand tons of lac annually, but since the outbreak 
of the present War, the quantities consumed in India are 
reported to have increased considerably. 

CHAPTER II. 

Preparation for the market. 

“ Artificial infection ” and “ natural infection ” are the 
two methods used for infecting or inoculating lac hosts. 
For artificial infection, a few sticks of brood lac, i.e., lac from 
which larva* are about to emerge are tied to a host tree suit¬ 
ably pruned. For natural infection, all or a part of the lac 
encrustation on a host is left on its branches. In both cases, 
the larva! emerge, settle down on new shoots and start secret¬ 
ing lac. 

Artificial infection is the more common and better of 
the two methods. Correct pruning, proper amount of brood 
lac and systematic rotation of host trees help to improve the 
yield and quality of lac. 

The branches with encrustations of lac may be cut before 
the emergence of la rvas when the lac is called ari, or after 
swarming, i.e., emergence of larva?, such lac being called 
phunki. A major part of the lac crop is collected as ari lac. 

After the lac bearing twigs and branches have been cut 
from the trees, lac is scraped from them and sold as 
stick lac. 

For preparing seedlac, the stick lac is ground or crushed 
and then washed in cup shaped stone or cement pots called 
nands. During washing, a labourer rubs the crushed lac 
with his feet against the sides of the nand. In some of the 
large factories, power driven steel drums fitted with agitat¬ 
ing arrangements are used for washing. The yield of seed¬ 
lac is about two-thirds the weight of stick lac and the cost 
of manufacture averaged about 8 annas per maund before 
the outbreak of the War in 1939. An improved method for 
preparing light colour seed lac of greater purity has been 
evolved by the Indian Lac Research Institute. 
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Shellac is prepared by extracting the resin with suitable 
solvents at two factories and by the indigenous method at all 
the other establishments. The latter method consists of 
melting seedlac filled in long tabular eloth bags over a char¬ 
coal fire in bhattas. The molten resin is stretched into a thin 
sheet, which after cooling is broken into small pieces. The 
stretching process is dispensed with for manufacturing 
button lac and the molten lac is shaped into circular button 
shaped cakes. Rosin and orpiment are added for preparing 
certain grades of shellac. The }deld of shellac from seedlac 
may, on an average, he taken as 87 per cent. The cost of 
manufacturing shellac from stick lac averaged about Rs. 3-8-0 
per maund of shellac before the outbreak of the War. 

Most of the shellac manufacturing establishments in 
India are cither cottage factories with one or two bhattas or 
small factories having 3 to 25 bhattas. The total number of 
bhattas in India is about 5,000, capable of producing about 
48,000 tons of shellac annually. 

CHAPTER III. 

Utilisation and demand. 

lac finds use mainly in the preparation of gramophone 
records and manufacture of paints, varnishes, polishes and 
various electric goods. 

Gramophone records require lac having good fluidity 
and without dirt and gritty impurities. For varnishes and 
polishes, colour is of greater importance, while for electrical 
goods lac should be free from rosin or orpiment. Besides 
these industries, lac is also utilised for various other pur¬ 
poses such as preparation of sealing wax, stiffening of hats, 
preparation of plastic mouldings, etc. Synthetic resins 
compete with lac in respect of some uses, but several special 
properties possessed by lac and its cheapness in price are 
strong points in its favour. 

In India about 100 tons stick lac, 450 tons seedlac and 
1,850 tons shellac are estimated to have been annually used 
(before the outbreak of the present War) for gramophone 
records, paints, polishes and varnishes, bangles, jewellery, 
wood turning, etc. 

The quality of stick lac depends upon a number of 
factors such as the type of host, the time of the crop, the 
method of infection,' the stage of maturity, etc. For 
instance, Kusum lac is considered best. Between Ber and 
Pal as, the former is said to give a higher percentage of lac* 
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of lighter colour. Baisakhi crop yields lac of paler colour 
compared with Katki crop. Again lac from “ natural in¬ 
fection ” is generally inferior to that from “ artificial 
infection ” and phunki lac invariably contains less colour¬ 
ing matter than ari lac. 

The quality of seedlae depends mainly upon the type and 
quality of stick lac and the extent of washing. Kusmi stick 
lac produces seedlae of lighter colour and care in washing 
improves colour and helps to reduce the impurities. The 
main commercial grades of seedlae are golden, fine and ordi¬ 
nary Kusmi and similar grades for Baisakhi. 

The quality of shellac depends upon the type and 
quality of seedlae used, the method of manufacture and the 
extent of mixing or addition of substances like rosin and 
orpiment. The main commercial grades of shellac are T. N., 
Standard I, Fine and Superfine. Among these, there are 
grades with and without the admixture of rosin and addition 
of orpiment. The trade brands under which shellac is put 
on the market by the various manufacturers and shippers 
are over 300 in number. 

CHAPTER IY. 

Prices. 

Lac prices have experienced violent fluctuations during 
the last thirty years. In London, the prices of shellac 
averaged as high as 350 shillings per cwt. in 1922-23 and as 
low as 42 shillings in 1938-39. Similarly at Calcutta, shellac 
prices averaged over Rs. 169 per maund in 1920-21 and 1922-23 
and only Rs. 15 per maund in 1938-39. The prices at 
Calcutta and London markets generally moved in sympathy 
with each other except in 1934-35 and 1935-36 when as a 
result of an attempted corner by a London Syndicate, the 
normal relationship between Calcutta and London prices was 
disturbed. The failure of the syndicate brought about a 
crash in prices in 1935 and they remained at a very low level 
thereafter till the outbreak of the War in 1939. The 
“ futures ” prices at Calcutta generally displayed a 
“ bullish ” tendency but owing to the erratic course taken 
by the 4 4 futures ’ ’ quotations at times, these did not exercise 
a stabilising effect on prices. 

The prices of different grades of shellac have differed 
by a varying margin from time to time so that prices of 
different grades did not always remain on a par with their 
respective qualities. 
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Seedlac prices have generally followed shellac prices 
but at times the prices of shellac and seedlac have been out 
of parity with each other even at Calcutta. Kusmi seedlac, 
however, has invariably fetched a higher price than 
Baisakhi. The prices of seedlac and shellac at Markets in 
producing areas have usually followed the Calcutta prices. 
In the case of stick lac, however, due to the absence of any 
comparable quality, the prices appear to vary from market 
to market and lot to lot. Apart from prices in different 
markets not being comparable, the cultivator is often un¬ 
aware of the prevailing market prices, and consequently is 
not in a position to bargain. A wider adoption of the system 
of offering prices on the basis of yield of seedlac ( beoli basis) 
and provision of suitable arrangements for the dissemination 
of reliable market prices would help to bring about a closer 
relationship between the prices in different markets as also 
between seedlac and stick lac prices. 

The unstability of lac prices has been complained of by 
buyers abroad and although the problem has received the 
attention of the Indian Lac Cess Committee and the Govern¬ 
ments of lac producing provinces from time to time, lac prices 
even in recent years have been subject lo wide fluctuations. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the prices 
of synthetic resins which compete with lac in several spheres 
of its use have not been subject to such wide fluctuations. 

CHAPTER V. 

Assembling. 

Most of the stick lac reaches the seedlac and shellac 
manufacturing factories after passing through the hands 
of one or more intermediaries such as paikars, village mer¬ 
chants, arhatiyas, wholesale merchants, etc. 

The hats held periodically in villages and arhatiyas * 
shops at manufacturing centres serve as assembling markets 
to which producers, paikars, and village merchants, etc., take 
their lac for disposal. In the hats, the prospective buyers 
negotiate the transactions with the sellers direct. At 
arhatiyas 7 shops, on the other hand, the arhatiya arranges to 
sell the produce on behalf of the seller, charging a commission 
for his services. Arhatiyas also buy and sell on behalf of 
outstation buyers and sellers. Besides the arhatiya’s com¬ 
mission a number of other charges have to be paid in connec¬ 
tion with sales through arhatiyas or at hats or markets. 
These charges vary from market to market, and are levied 
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in cash or kind or both. They may Vie payable by seller or 
buyer, or shared by both buyer and seller. The charges found 
in vogue at different centres, include brokerage, weighing 
charges, handling charges, contributions to charity, tolls and 
taxes, quality and weigliment allowances and various other 
miscellaneous charges. The wide variations in the market 
charges at different centres prevent orderly and efficient 
marketing. A more orderly system of marketing can be 
brought about by establishing regulated markets and 
standardising market charges in these regulated markets. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Distribution. 

The quantities of stick lac required both for export and 
internal markets being very small, most of the stick lac is 
manufactured by factories into seedlae and shellac. Again, 
as the bulk of seedlae and shellac manufactured in India 
enters the export trade and is shipped from the port of 
Calcutta, the manufacturers consign most of their seedlae 
and shellac to their brokers at Calcutta who arrange sales 
on their behalf to shippers. The distribution of these com¬ 
modities for the internal market is done mainly by the manu¬ 
facturers and arlmtii/us or commission agents. 

The arhalii/as finance, small bhatia owners by supplying 
them stick lac on short term credit and giving advances on 
the security of goods deposited with them for sale. Simi¬ 
larly, the Calcutta brokers advance 10 to 80 per cent, of the 
value of seedlae and shellac sent to them for sale by manu¬ 
facturers and wholesale merchants. 

The expense incurred in internal distribution include 
handling and transport charges, cost of containers and 
packing, and commission and other incidental charges. The 
additional expenses involved for export include piling 
charges, export cess, port charges, insurance, steamer freight, 
shippers’ commission, etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Conservation. 

Producers generally sell their lac soon after collecting 
it from the trees. Similarly, small manufacturers usually 
dispose of their seedlae and shellac soon after manufacture. 
On the other hand, big producers, arh ititjax. merchants and 
large factories often carry stocks of stick lac. Stocks of 
seedlae and shellac, arc usually carried by tbe shippers, the 
brokers at Calcutta and the large factories. No regular 
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.‘statistics are, however, available about the stocks at various 
centres. 

The quality of stick lac, seedlae and shellac deteriorates 
in storage after a certain period. The storage losses are 
comparatively less if lac is properly dried before storage and 
then spread in thin layers over pucca floors in a cool place 
and occasionally turned over. The deterioration in quality is 
also considerably minimized by “ cold storage ”, but in view 
of the comparatively high cost, cold storage is economical for 
better grades of shellac only. The possibilities of providing 
cold storage facilities at a cheaper cost should be examined. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Handling and transportation. 

‘Small producers, who account'for the bulk of stick lac 
}(reduction, usually harvest, scrape and dry their stick lac 
themselves with the aid of the members of their family, and 
then sell it at the village to a paikar, or take it as headloads in 
baskets or oags to hat. s. Bigger producers and contractors 
employ hired labour for these operations and carry the lac 
oose 01 packed in bags to the markets or their godowns on 
bullock carts or pack animals. The cost of this transport 
usually varies from 1 to 3 pies per maund per mile. 

Before taking the stick lac to the markets, a casual 
dressing is often given by picking the bigger pieces of twigs 
and stones by hand and separating the "smaller ones by 
winnowing. Nevertheless, either on account of insufficient 
cleaning by the producers or subsequent adulteration by 
pai/mrs and merchants, the stick lac brought to factories 
contains o to 10 per cent, of easily removable impurities. 

ins unnecessarily increases the cost of handling and 
transportation. B 


At railway stations and ports, stick lac, seedlae and 
shellac are usually handled in gunny bags. For high grade 
shellac, wooden cases are also used. Second hand bags are 
invariably used in the inland trade and new bags in the export 
trade. The usual weight of a stick lac bag is from Ij maund 
to 1 2 maunds. A seedlae bag usually weighs 2 maunds for 
export trade and from 11 maunds to 2 maunds for internal 
tiade. A shellac bag is usually of 11 maunds nett weight in 
the internal trade and 2 maunds in the export trade. The 
contents of a wooden case also weigh 2 maunds or B ewt. 

The ordinary rate of freight for rail transport is -42 pies 
per maund per mile for stick lac and seedlae and -62 pies per 
maund per mile for shellac. A number of cheaper schedule 
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and special rates are, however, allowed between various 
points. Motor lorries sometimes seriously compete with the 
railways for traffic between certain points. 

On arrival at Calcutta, the various consignments received 
from ujjcountry manufacturers are invariably opened for 
‘ ‘ piling ” or “ mixing ’ ’ so that consignments of the quality 
required for export may be obtained. The cost of piling is 
reported to be about 1 anna per maund. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Grading and standardisation. 

The producer sells his lac in the form of stick lac but 
there are no well-known standards defining its quality. The 
buyer of stick lac makes his own rough estimate by visual 
examination only, and offers his price on the basis of this 
rough estimate. A more satisfactory method which is 
coming into vogue is the system of sales on “Jeoli ” basis, 
under which the yield of clean lac is worked out for a small 
sample taken out from the consignment of stick lac offered 
for sale. 

Seed lac is bought and sold in the internal trade on the 
basis of alcohol insoluble impurities, the free tolerance for 
which varies from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent, for different 
grades. Similarly, shellac is traded in on the basis of alcohol 
insoluble impurities and rosin content. In addition to these 
two factors, buyers may sometimes require shellac to be free 
from orpiment. The free tolerance for alcohol insoluble 
impurities is 2 per cent, for some grades and 3 per cent, for 
others. The amount of rosin permissible varies from nil to 
12 per cent. 

Written contracts are generally used in respect of sales 
made by manufacturers and Calcutta brokers to shippers and 
other buyers. Besides stating the quantity, quality and rate, 
these contracts specify a scale of allowances, deductions 
and rejection limits when impurities, rosin, orpiment, etc., 
exceed the specified free tolerance. Contracts are also entered 
into in respect of “ futures ” transactions carried on at 
Calcutta and Mirzapnr. Only T. X. shellac is tenderable 
against these contracts. 

The export trade is regulated mainly by the bye-laws, 
rules, regidations and contract terms adopted by the United 
States Shellac Importers’ Association and the London 
Shellac Trade Association. In the case of seedlac, the United 
States specifications lay down a free tolerance of 2 per cent, 
moisture and 3 per cent, alcohol insoluble impurities for 
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Kusmi seedlac and 5 per cent, alcohol insoluble impurities for 
Baisakhi seedlac. The colour has to conform to approved 
samples. The standard regarding bleaching is 75 e.c. for 
Kusmi and 110 c.c. for Baisakhi. The London Association 
prepares standard samples each season and the quality of 
consignments received is examined with reference to the 
standard sample. 

For shellac, the United States specifications lay down a 
free tolerance of £ per cent, water soluble impurities and 
lj per cent, to 3 per cent, alcohol insoluble impurities for 
different grades. The free tolerance for rosin is 3 per cent, 
for some of the grades. For orpiment, the free tolerance 
is 0-2 per cent, for grades containing orpiment and 0-025 per 
cent, for F. O. grades (free from orpiment). The London 
Shellac Trade Association has three contracts, one for T. N., 
another for orange and the third for garnet lac. The free 
tolerance for impurities varies from 3 to 10 per cent, for 
different grades. 

An examination of a large number of commercial samples 
of seedlac and shellac as also samples of seedlac and shellac 
prepared from stick lac from different hosts, seasons and 
localities has shown that seedlac can be graded on the basis 
of hot alcohol impurities, colour and rate of filtration. 
Grades and grade specifications on the basis of these factors 
were drawn up under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act and several consignments of seedlac conform¬ 
ing to these grades were shipped to the United States of 
America. These were very favourably commented upon. 
Tentative grade specifications for shellac*, have also been 
drawn up. 


CHAPTER X. 

Brood lac. 

About 33,000 tons of brood lac are estimated to be used 
annually for the infection of lac hosts. The bulk of brood 
lac requirements are met by producers who keep sufficient 
brood lac from their own trees, but when their own supply 
is insufficient, they buy from other producers and hats. 
Generallv speaking, producers have little choice about the 
quality of brood lac they have to use : they use whatever 
quality they have or can obtain readily. Although sufficient 
quantities of ordinary quality brood lac are generally avail¬ 
able, there is often a dearth of good quality brood lac. 
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Supplies of good quality brood lac can be increased by 
establishing brood lac farms. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Weights. 

The standard maund of 40 seers and the seer of 80 tolas 
are used throughout India at railway stations and big trading 
centres, but in rural areas and hats, the nse of kachcha weights 
is very common. A kachcha seer may be anything from 
45 tolas to 90 tolas at different places and the number of seers 
of stick lac required to be delivered for every maund may 
vary from 40 seers to 60 seers. Apart from the confusion 
caused by these variations, a large proportion of weights and 
scales used are faultj r . 

A step towards the standardisation of weights has been 
taken by the passing of the Standards of Weight Act by the 
Central Legislature in 1939, under which standard weights of 
the tola-seer series and the avoirdupois series have been 
specified. It is desirable that the use of these weights should 
be enforced in all the provinces and States in India. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Improving’ the accuracy of production figures and the system of 

crop reporting. 

Estimates of lac production have been issued by the 
Indian Lao Cess Committee since 1928-29. The system of 
crop reporting was slightly modified in 1938 with a view to 
improving the accuracy and utility of the forecasts. The 
reported figures can, however, be considered as only approxi¬ 
mate. The possibilities of further improving the accuracy 
of production figures and the system of crop reporting may 
be examined by the Indian Lac Cess Committee. A possible 
method of approaching the problem may be to request the 
Provincial Governments to publish, like other crops, esti¬ 
mates of the lac crop (page 5). 

Wider adoption of systematic methods of pruning, infection and 

rotation of host trees. 

Correct pruning, systematic infection with correct 
amount of brood .and rotation of hosts to give them occasional 
rest are necessary to obtain the best results but the cultivators 
do not always prune and infect the lac hosts correctly. 
Schemes for rotation of hosts do not appear to be practised 
by growers or contractors of government forests. The Indian 
Lac Cess Committee has been attempting to educate the 
growers in the correct methods of pruning and infecting hosts 
through kamdurs trained at the Indian Lac Research Insti¬ 
tute. As a wider adoption of the methods recommended will 
help in getting better results, the Indian Lac Cess Committee 
may examine the possibilities of expanding this work 
(pages 28 and 29). 

Increasing the production of Kusmi lac. 

Lac collected from Kusmi hosts is estifhated to account 
for only about 18 per cent, of the lac collected in India. As 
Kusmi hosts yield the best quality lac which fetches the 
highest prices, the production of Kusmi lac should be en¬ 
couraged. This may be done by the demonstrators of the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee encouraging the cultivators to 
take up uninfected Kusurn trees wherever possible and by 
the Forest Department being requested to lease out uninfected 
Kusum trees to cultivators on reasonable rent (pages 8, 42 
and 60), 

015 AMA 
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Research on the use of lac-dye. 

Little attempt appears to have been made to revive the 
lac-dye trade after its disappearance as a result of competition 
from synthetic dyes. The possibilities of developing this by¬ 
product by finding out modern and cheaper methods of re¬ 
covery may be examined (page 14). 

Mixing of imported lac with Indian lac for the manufacture of 

seedlac and shellac. 

Considerable quantities of stick lac are imported into 
India from Burma and Siam (Thailand). Almost the whole 
of the imports are landed at Calcutta from where appreciable 
quantities find their way to the shellac and seedlac manu¬ 
facturing centres in Bihar and the United Provinces, and 
are used in the preparation of seedlac and shellac along with 
Indian stick lac. The admixture of Burma and Siam lac 
with Indian lac in the manufacture of seedlac and shellac has 
been objected to by buyers abroad. It appears desirable that 
when .Burma or Siam lac is wholly or partially used for the 
preparation of seedlac or shellac, the product should be 
declared to that effect. The enforcement of such measures, 
however, presents serious difficulties (pages 11 and 12). 

Improvements in the methods of preparing seedlac. 

The indigenous process of preparing seedlac is not 
altogether inefficient but admits of improvement in the direc¬ 
tion of saying in time and labour and a higher degree of 
efficiency in respect of the removal of colouring matter and 
impurities. 

The Indian Lac Research Institute has evolved an im¬ 
proved method for washing seedlac which yields a light colour 
seedlac of greater purity. It is claimed that such seedlacs 
will fetch 20 per cent, higher prices. The method, however, 
does not appear to have been adopted by any factory. Steps 
should, therefore, be taken to encourage one or more manu¬ 
facturers to give the method a trial. Consignments of seedlac 
prepared by this process should also he sent to the United 
States of America to ascertain whether the produce meets 
with the consumers’ requirements (pages 37 and 38). 
Improving the quality of shellac. 

The country process of shellac manufacture retains all the 
good properties of shellac but appreciable quantities of by¬ 
products are produced which fetch comparatively lower 
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prices. The use of double bags.yields shellac of better quality 
but increases the amount of by-products produced. Experi¬ 
ments conducted at the Indian Lac Research Institute indi¬ 
cate that kiri which is an important by-product can be 
utilised for preparing garnet lac and in the manufacture of 
moulded plastics. It is, therefore, desirable that shellac 
mam itad urers should adopt the practice of using double bags 
as far as possible and take steps towards better utilisation of 
by-products such as conversion into garnet lac. The produc¬ 
tion of garnet lac from by-products may be encouraged by 
running a plant on a co-operative basis at some centre. The 
demand for garnet lac and the economics of the process may 
be kept in view in schemes for the conversion of by-products 
into garnet lac (pages 38 and 39). 

Increased utilisation of lac in India. 

Lac finds place in the preparation or manufacture of a 
large variety of articles of common use but the total amount 
of lac used in India is small. Researches carried out at the 
Indian Lae Research Institute indicate possibilities of a 
larger use of shellac for plastics and electric insulation pur¬ 
poses. Modified forms of lac may find use in various other 
industries. Investigations to bring about a larger use of lac 
in India should be continued by the Indian Lac Research 
Institute (pages 40 and 49). 

Closer relation between stick lac and seedlac priees. 

The prices of stick lac are usualh offered by judging 
quality and estimating the probable yield of seedlac by visual 
examination, and vary from lot to lot and market to market. 
Sales on “ Beoli ” basis i.e., iff ter making a rough and ready 
determination of the amount of impurities take place only in 
case of comparatively big consignments. As under this 
system, stick lac gets prices consistent with quality, it is 
desirable that the system of buying and selling stick lac on 
“ Beoli ” basis should he encouraged- The system could be 
first adopted and tried in regulated markets. A wider adop¬ 
tion of the system in primary markets may help to bring about 
closer relationship between stick lac and seedlac prices 
(page 62). 

Re-organising 1 ‘ futures ’ ’ trading at Calcutta. 

There are often violent and erratic fluctuations in the 
“ futures ” prices of shellac at Calcutta, which do not appear 
to have any stabilising effect on the “ ready ” prices. The 
buyers of shellac in America expressed an opinion that the 
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use of lac as a purely speculative medium threatened the 
existence of the industry. The “ futures ” ( fatka ) trading 
in shellac needs to be re-organised (pages 63 and 66). 

\ Dissemination of reliable market prices in rural areas. 

The cultivator is often unaware of prevailing prices and 
whatever information reaches him is not only out of date but 
in most cases is of doubtful accuracy. A system of relaying 
the prices of stick lac corresponding to the ruling prices of 
T. N. Shellac at Calcutta, to all important markets in the 
State adopted in Mayurbhanj State since 1935 is reported to 
have helped the producers in securing substantially higher 
prices. It appears desirable that suitable arrangements for 
the dissemination of reliable market prices in the rural areas 
of lac growing tracts be made so that the lac grower may 
obtain a better return for his lac. For instance, the practic¬ 
ability of posting lac prices in the hats and markets in iae 
growing areas in collaboration with the Provincial Marketing 
Officers may be explored (page 64). 

Stabilisation of prices. 

The prices of shellac have varied within very wide limits 
and this has often caused alarm to consumers of lac. The 
fluctuations have been greater and more frequent than those 
in the prices of synthetic resins. The possibility of taking- 
steps ro keep lac prices at suitable levels and avoiding violent 
fluctuations in prices should be examined (page 65). 
Regulation of market practices and reduction and standardisa¬ 
tion of market charges. 

Various practices and market charges which usually have" 
the sand ion of long usage are found in vogue in markets. 
Malpractices in the process of weighment such as wrong 
weighment, taking additional weight and use of false weights, 
and buyers forming a ring, etc., are met with in some hats 
and markets. The market charges which may be payable in 
cash or kind or both vary from market to market and in some 
cases may amount to over 9 annas per maund of stick lac. 
There are no regulated markets for lac in India and apart 
from a few hots owned by the Government, where market 
charges have been fixed, there is no State control over the 
practices and charges in vogue in different markets. As 
establishment of regulated markets will provide a check on 
the malpractices found in markets and excessive market 
charges, it is desirable that early steps should be taken to 
establish regulated markets at important centres. The j 
marketing charges should not only he reduced to a reasonable 
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limit, but should also be standardised as far as possible 
(pages 71, 75, 76 and 123). 

Marketing of clean stick lac. 

Stick lac brought to factories contains, on an average, 
5 to 10 per cent, of such impurities as are easily removable 
by picking or using simple sieves without practically any cost. 
If producers took care to remove such impurities and no 
subsequent adulteration was done by village merchants and 
paikars, appreciable saving could be made in the cost of 
handling and transportation of stick lac. The advantages 
of selling cleaner stick lac should, therefore, be brought to 
the notice of the producers of stick lac and paikars. For 
instance, it may be part of the work of the demonstrators 
appointed by the Indian Lac Cess Committee to see that clean 
stick lac is marketed (pages 95 and 96). 

Co-operative sale societies for the marketing of stick lac. 

The producer’s share in the consumer’s price is bigger 
when he sells his stick lac direct to a shellac or seedlac factory 
than when he sells through paikars and arhatiyas. There 
are, however, certain difficulties in the way of producers 
selling directly to factories, and it is, therefore, desirable that 
producers should be organised into co-operative sale societies 
for the disposal of their stick lac especially, in places where 
regulated markets may be established (page 85). 

Provision of cold storage facilities. 

Stick lac, seedlac and shellac deteriorate in quality after 
a certain period. For short period storage, ordinarv pre¬ 
cautions such as turning over and aeration are adequate but 
for long period storage of shellac, cold storage appears to 
offer advantages. Experiments undertaken by the Indian 
Lac Research Institute also indicate ’. hat while no appreci¬ 
able advantage is secured by cold storage of seedlac, deteriora¬ 
tion in the physical properties is minimised in the case of 
shellac. At tlie present level of shellac prices and the cost 
of cold storage, it is economical only for better grades of 
shellac but if shellac prices rise or cold storage costs are 
reduced, it may become economical for lower grades also. 
The possibilities of developing storage of shellac in air- 
conditioned godowns and provision of cold storage facilities 
at a cheaper cost may be further examined (pages 92, to 94 
and Appendix 28). 

Establishing grades for seedlac and shellac. 

The lac trade in India recognises several commercial 
descriptions of seedlac, based on appearance, size of grains 
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and amount of ((alcohol insoluble) impurities. The pur¬ 
chases by the United States of America are mainly on the 
basis of impurities and bleachability, the tolerances for 
which are recognised for Kusmi and Baisakhi seedlacs. 
Manufacturers in India generally do not sell on the basis of 


bleachability. 

The results of analysis of a large number of seedlae 
samples indicate that seedlae made from fresh stick lac, 
properly washed and reasonably free from impurities, con¬ 
forms to all the requirements of the buyers. Grades and 
grade specifications have been laid down under the Agricul- 


tural Produce (Grading and 


Marking, 


Act to cover these 


factors.^ Some shipments of graded seedlae have been sent 
to the United States of America and these have been favour¬ 
ably commented upon. It appears desirable that larger 
quantities of seedlae conforming to these specifications be 
made and exported abroad. As, howe-ver, the buyers in 
America attach great importance to the bleachability of 
seedlae, the feasibility of including tin's factor in the speci¬ 
fications of all the different grades mav be explored (pages 
43, .105, 106 and 116). * 

I he shellac trade' in India is carried on on the basis of 
sevei al grades based on the amount of alcohol insoluble im- 
punties and rosin, hut there are a large number of private 
trdde brands and marks winch represent shellac with varying* 
amounts of impurities, rosin, .otmnieni: or with variations in 
colour, thickness of tial.es, etc. The specifications for most 
of these latter marks and brands are nor. known but different 
hi ends in many cases represent ahnos” identical shellac. It 
seems desirable, therefore, that a few recognised grades 
s lonld be adopted by the trade. The specifications for these 
grades should represent the minimum standards of quality 
and after the specifications meet with the approval of the 
trade, shippers and manufacturers should be required to 
register their brands and marks against these grades (pages 
4o and j.18). 

Adoption of standard weights. 


The conditions regarding weights in lac producing areas 
are chaotic and there is no system of verification of weights 
used. The Central Government have fixed standards of 
weight It is desirable that the Provincial Governments 
should take the necessary steps to enforce the use of standard 
weights m their respective provinces (pages 123 and 124). 
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APPENDIX 1. 
List of lac hosts. 


Botanical Names. 

English and Vernacular Names 

Major lac hosts. 

Bn tea frondosa 

. . Palas, Paras, Dhak, Chheola (C. P.), Chhichra (Punjab) 
Pauk (Burma). 

Schleihera trijuga 

Kusum, Poovam Konnai (Madras), Gyo (Burma) 

ZizyphuR jujnba 

Ber, Plum, Kul, Elandai (Madras), Zi (Burma). 

Minor lac hosts. 

Ficus Species — 

Ficus altissima 


Ficus Bengalensis 

.. Giting (Assam), Banyan (Punjab), Bargat (C. P.). 

Ficus cai ica 

.. Fig (Punjab). 

Ficus Cun in 

Porho, Thajlut (Burma). 

Ficus glabella 

. . Putluil. 

Ficus glomerata 

Dumber, Fig, Gular, Thapan (Burma). 

Ficus hispida 

Kadut (Burma). 

Ficus indica. 

Xyaung-thubye (Burma). 

Ficus infect oria 

Pakaur, PifRri, Nyaung-gyin (Burma). 

Ficus nervosa 

.. Xyaung-peiune (Burma). 

Ficus obtusifolia 

Xyaung.gyat (Burma). 

Ficus rciigios i 

Pinal, Bawdi ( Burma). 

Ficus Roxburghii 

.Siutbapan. 

Ficus Kumphii 

Prap (Assam). 

Ficus tsiela 


A facet $— 

Acacia arabiea 

Babul, Kikar (Punjab), Babla (Bengal), Kar gai 
(Madras.) 

Acacia eanescens 


Acacia catechu 

Khair, Sha (Burma). 

Acacia concinna 


Acacia .Farnesiana 

Kastura. 

Acacia latronuin 


Acacia leucophlaea .. 


Acacia moniliformis 


Acacia pinna t a 


Acacia suma 

.. San-kanta. 

A Ibizzias — 

Albizzia lebbek 

.. Siris, Kokko (Burma) 

Albizzia lucida 

... Galwang (Assam). 

Albizzia stipulata 

.. Siris. 

Albizzia ordoratissima 

.. Airma Bonsa (C. P.), Taung-Magyi (Burma). 
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APPENDIX 1— concld. 

List of Lac hosts —concld. 

English and Vernacular Names. 


Botanical Names*. 

Dalbergia #— 

Dalbergia cultrata 
Dalbergia lanceolaria 
Dalbergia latifolia 
Dalbergia Oliveri 
Dalbergia paniculata 

Miscellaneous — 

Anona squamosa 
Atylosia albicans 
Atylosia mollis 
P>ursera Serrata 
Berrya amonilla 
Butea superba 
Caesalpinia < oriaria 
Cajamis indicus 
Croton oblongifolius 
Dicrostachys t inerea 
Dolichos falcatus 
Engelhardtia spicata 
Entada scandens 
Plemingia congesta 
Flemingia congesta var semialuta 
Grewia laevigata 
Grewia niultiflora 
Kydia i alycina 
Leea i rispa 
Leea robusta 
Nephelium litchi 
Ougeinia dalbergioides 
Pentacme suavis 
Pithecoid ium Saman 
Polyalthia suberosa 
Shorea obtusa 
Shorea talura 
Zi/.yphus Xylopyra 


Yindiak (Burma). 

Shishum (C. P.). 

Tamalan (Burma). 

Dhoben (C. P.). 

Custard Apple, Awza (Burma). 


Thadi (Burma). 

Pauk-nwe (Burma). 

Pauk-nwe (Burma). 

Angrezi Imli (C. I’.). 

Ariiar,- Rarhar, Tur, Nandu (Assam). 


Wakgru (Assam), Thitn.u (Burma), 


Marda Noyi. 

Bohnengo (Assam). 

Boldabak (Assam). 

Ga-ngma (Assam). 

Litchi. 

Panjan, Tiusa (C. P.). 

Ingyin (Burma). 

Rain Tree, Thinbaw Kokko (B; i rna) 

Thitva (Burma). 

Jalla, Jalari. 

Ghent, Malhar (Punjab). 


Source ,—Lac Cultivation iu India by P. M- Glover. 
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APPENDIX 2. 


Host trees used* for lae ctUUvation in the various centres of the lac divisions. 


Divisions. 

Centres. i Hosts used. 

! 

Balarampur 

Balarampur-Barabazar .. ■ Ber, Paias, Kusum and a few minor hosts. 
Chandil .. .. \ Ber, Paias, Kusum and minor hosts. 

Jbalda 

Thulin .. .. | Ber, Paias, Kusum and a few minor hosts. 

Gola .. .. .. 1 Paias, Kusum do. do. 

Jhalda .. .. j Ber, Paias, Kusum and some minor hosts. 

Chas .. .. .. ! Paias and Ber. 

Purulia .. .. j Ber, Paias and a few minor and Kusum hosts. 

Manbazar .. .. 1 Do. do. do. 

i 

Ranchi 

Ranchi . . . . 1 Paias, Ber, Kusum and a few minor hosts 

Lohardaga-Gumla .. ‘ Paias, Kusum,* minor hosts and some Ber 

: hosts. 

Silli .. . . .. 1 Ber, Paias, Kusum and a few minor hosts. 

Bundu .. .. I Paias, Ber. Kusum and some minor hosts. 

Murhu (Khunti). . .. | Du. Do. Do. 

Singbhnm 

Chakradhnrpnr . . .. | Ber, Kusum, Paias,and minor hosts. 

Ohaibasa .. . . Kusum, Ber, Paias and some minor hosts. 

Mohnlin .. .. Ber. Paias, some Kusum and a few minor 

hosts. 

Champua (Kconjhar) Mostly Kusum. 

Rairangpur (Mavurbhanj) 1 Du. 

Pakur 

Purnea (including Nepal) i Ber. 

Rajmahal (Malda) .. , Ber. 

Kotalpakur .. . . ! Ber. 

Dhulian .. .. Ber. 

Kaligunj (Nimtita) .. j Ber. 

Pakur .. .. .. j Ber. 

Hiranpur .. .. 1 Ber. 

Dumka .. .. 1’alas and Ber. 

Jharmundi .. .. Do. 

Dalton ganj 

Latehar (including Tori) . . 1 Mostly Paias with a few Ber, Kusum and 
. minor hosts. 

Satbharoa .. .. Mostly Paias, with some minor and a few 

B^r and Kusum hosts. 

Daltonganj .. .. 1 Mostly Paias, some minor and a few Ber 

j hosts. 

Gar wall .. .. j Mostly Paias, with some minor and a few 

i Ber hosts. 

Bobla (Surguja State) . . i Mostly Paias. 

Kota-Pendra . . 

Kota (Bilaspur) .. ’ Mostly Paias. 

Pendra (Manendragarh) .. Mostly Paias with a few minor hosts. 


Rajta-Dhamtari ! Kajiin .. .. .. Paias and Kusum, 

Dhamtari .. .. ; Do. 


*The hosts mentioned against eaeh centre are in order of importance for the 
centre. 







APPENDIX 2— eoneld. 


Host trees used * for lac cultivation in the various centres of the lac divisions eoneld. 


Division. 

■ Centres. 

Hosts used. 


Gondia.. 

! Seoni (including Nainipur & 
Mandia). 

1 Chhindwara 

Katanghi (Balaghat) .. , 

Gondia .. .. i 

Dongargarh .. .. 

Mostly Palas with a few 
minor hosts. 

Palas with some Kusum 
and Ber hosts. 

Mostly Palas. 

Do 

Do. 

Kusum, Ber and 

and a few minor 

Katni-Damoh 

Katni 

Sihora (Jubbulpore) 
Damoh-Hatta 
: Raipur a (Panna) 

Mostly Palas. 

I)o. 

Do. 

Do. 


l'niaria 

I Umaria (Umaria, Manpur 
and Birsingpur Ranges). 
Salidol (Sa-hdol, Jaithara 
and Bechari Ranges). 

.Mostly Palas. 

Do. 


Minor divisions 

| See Appendix 3. 

Palas, Bor, Kusum and other minor hosts. 


♦The hosts mentioned against each centre, are in order of importance for the centre. 

Hot-rce .-—Compiled from the crop forecast statements issued by the Indian Lae Cess 
Co remittee. 
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APPENDIX 3. 

List of divisions* for reporting lac crop with their centres and the name of districts 

and States covered. 


Name of 
division. 

District and 
province where 
located. 

^vamea of centres. 

Names of districts and States 
covered by the division. 

1. Balarampur 

Manbhum (Bihar) 

Balarampur, Barabazar, 

Chamlil. 

! 

Manbhum (Bihar). 

2. Jhalda 

Manbhum 

(Bihar). 

Thulin, Gola, Chas, Jhalda, 
Purulia, Man bazar. 

Manbhum (Bihar). 

3. Ranchi 

Ranchi (Bihar) 

Ranchi, Silli, Khunti, Mur- 
hu, Bundu, Lohardaga- 
Gumla. 

Ranchi (Bihar). 

4. Singbhum 

Singbhum 

Chakardharpur, Chaibasa, 

Singbhum (Bihar) and 

5. Paknr 

(Bihar). 

Mohulia, Champna (Keon- 
jhar), Rairangpur (Mayur- 
bhanj). 

Mayurbhanj and Keon- 

jhar States. 

Santhal Par- 

Purnea, Rajmaha), Malda 

Santhal Parganas, Purnea 


ganas (Bihar). 

Kotalpakur, Dhulian, Ka- 
liganj, Nimtita, Pakur, lli- 
ranpur, Dumka, Jharmun- 
di. 

Latehar, Sathharoa, Dal- 
tomranj, Garwah, Bohla. 

(Bihar), Murshidabad, 

Malda (Bengal) and Nepal 
State. 

6. Daltonganj 

Palamau(Bihar) 

Palamau (Bihar), Stirguja 
State, Mirzapur (U. P.) 

7. Kota-Pend- 

Biiaspur (C. P.) 

Kota (Biiaspur), Pondra 

Biiaspur (C. P.), Surguja 

ra. 


(h 1 a non cl raga r h). 

and Korea States and 

Uprora, Matin, Pendra 
and Korloa Zamindaris. 

8. Rajim- 
Dhamtari. 

Raipur (C. P.) 

} Dhamtnri, Rajim 

1 - 

Raipur (C. P.), Ranker, 

Bastar. Kalahandi States. 

9. Gondia 

Bhandara (C.P.) 

Seoni, Chhindwara, Kat- 
anghi, Balaghat, Gondia, 
Donnargarb. 

Bhandara, Balaghat Ch¬ 
hindwara (C. 1\), Khair- 
garh State. 

10. Katni 

Jubbulpore 

Katni, Sjhora. Damoh, 

Jubbulpore. Saugor (C. P.), 

Damoh. 

Saugor (C. P.) 

Hatta, Raipura (Panna). 

Panna State. 

11. Umaria .. 

Rewa State 

Umaria, Sahdol 

Rewa State. 

12. Minor divi¬ 
sions. 


(a) Gangapur-Sambalpur 

Gangapur State, Sambalpur 
(Orissa). 



(6) Raigarh-Champa 

(c) Naila-Rajuandgaon 

(d) Saugor-Harpalpur 

(e) Satna-Maihar 
(/) Bombay-Baroda 

Raigarh State, Biiaspur 

(C.P.). 

Biiaspur (C. P.), Nandgaon 
State. 

»Saugor( (.’. P,), Jhansi (U.P.) 
Maihar State. 

Bombay and Baroda State. 



[g) Chhotaudaipur 

(ft) Itarsi-Bankhedi 

(i) Bhopal-Betul 

(j) Mirzapur-Lucknow 

( k ) Hyderabad-Sind 

(l) Hoshiarpur-Punjab 

(m) Chatra-Sherghati 

Chhotaudaipur State 

(South of Surguja State). 
Hoshangabad (C. P.) 

Bhopal State, Betul (C. P.). 
Mirzapur and Lucknow 

(U.P.). 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

Hoshiarpur (Punjab). 
Hazaribagh and Gaya 

(Bihar). 


' 

(n) Imamganj-Raniganj .. J 

Gaya (Bihar). 


*The Indian lac Cess Committee decided in the meeting held in July-August 
1940 to make certain changes in the divisions. Subsequent crop estimates have been 
made on the basis of the revised divisions. 
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APPENDIX 4. 

Forms used under “ Skeleton System ” of crop reporting. 

Preliminary Report of-crop of-r-Division for the year-. 

Previous hvc years average-mounds. 

(Ail estimates are in maunds of stick lae.) 

1. Centres. 

2. Nature of infection. 

(a) Present crop. 

(h) Last crop. 

•3. Result of Plnmki examination. 

4. Climatic condition. 

(1) At the time of infection. 

(a) Por broods. 

( b) For crops. 

(2) After infection. 

(a) 4—S weeks in the case 
of winter crop. 

(1>) 14—IS weeks in the ease 
of summer crop. 

(3) A month before the maturity 

of the crop. 

5. Progress of the crop. 

6. Damage by — 

(a) mortality of insects. 

(2>) parasites and predators. 

(c) climate. 

7. Host plants, largely used. 

8. Percentage of different hosts infected. 

9. Estimated yield present year. 

10. Finals for the last 2 years. 

19 . 

if . 

31. Quality of lac. 

12. Approximate quantity of import of lac 
from different hats upto the last 
hat day. 


13. Remarks 
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APPENDIX 4— contd. 

Foims used wider “ Skeleton System ” of crop reporting —contd. 

General Preliminary Report of-Crop for the year-. 

( All estimates are in maunds of stick lae.) 

1. Divisions. 

2. Nature of infection. 

(a) Present crop. 

(b) Last crop. 

3. Climatic condition for crop. 

(a) at the time of infection. 

(b) after infection. 

(c) a month before maturity of 

the crop. 

4. Progress of the crop. 

5. Damage. 

ti. Estimated yield this year. 

7. Finals for last two years. 

8. Quality of lac. 

9. Expected outturn of shellac or chowri 

-per maund of lac. 

10. Approximate total quantity of lac 

imported from different hats up to 
the last hat day. 

11. Previous 5 years’ average. 

12. Remarks. 

Semi-Final „ , . j 

- F li ia F ■“ e P or * -crop of—-Division for the year. 

Previous 5 years ’ average-maunds. 

(All estimates are in maunds of stick lac.} 

1. Centres. 

2. Climatic condition—a month before maturity of the crop. 

3. Progress of the crop. 

4. Estimated yield. 

(a) 1st Report. 

C &) Revised or Final. 

5. Finals for the last 2 years. 

6. Quality of lac. 

7. Expected outturn of shellac or 

chowri per maund of lae. 

8. Approximate total quantity of lac 

imported from different hats up to 
the last hat day. 

9. Workings :—■ 

(1) Quantity removed. 

(a) Shellac. 

(b) Lae, 

(r) Chowri. 

(il) Equivalent as lae. 

(2) Foreign lac imported. 

(a) By Tail. 

(b) By road. 


10. Remarks. 
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APPENDIX 4— ‘conoid. 

Forms used under “ Skeleton System ” of crop reporting — conoid. 
Semi-Final 

General-|q —j—-Keport of-crop for the year. 

(All estimates are in maunds of stick lac.) 

1. Divisions. 

2. Climatic condition a month before 

maturity of the crop. 

3. Progress of the crop. 

4. Estimated yield. 

1st or Semi-Final. 

Semi-Final or Final. 

5. Finals for the last 2 years. 

6. Quality of lac. 

7. Workings :— 

(1) Equivalent quantity of lac 

removed. 

(а) Shellac. 

(б) Lae. 

(c) Chowri. 

(2) Foreign lac imported. 

(а) By rail. 

(б) By road. 

8. Approximate stock of lac in the 

division on 1st April——-. 

Crops finally estimated. 

Foreign import. 

Total available quantity. 

9. Approximate stock bv the end of 

--———in the division. 



AffENDIX 5, 

Production of slick lac in India from different crops. 
(Tons). 
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* Excluding Assam, 

Source .—From 1928-29 to 1930-31 “ Lac Cultivation in India Glover. 

From 1931-32 to 1940-41 “ Indian Lac Cess Committee Reports and crop forecasts 



non-reporting areas. 
(Tons). 
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APPENDIX G—contd. 

Production of stick lac from different crops in different lac divisions , Assam 

non-reporting areas —eontd. 

(Tons.) 
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APPENDIX 7. 

Imports of lac into India. 
(Tons.) 


Year, 

Stick lac. 

Total. 

Shellac and other forms oflac. 

From 

Burma. 

From 

other 

countries. 

From 

Burma. 

From 
other 
couii tries. 

Total. 

1900-01 


551 

413 

964 


13 

13 

1901-C2 


755 

735 

1,490 


12 

12, 

1902-03 


1,083 

327 

1,410 


14 

14 

1903-04 


1,540 

253 

1,793 

3 

1 

4 

1904-05 


1,235 

XjJ| 

1,376 

1 

6 

7 

1905-08 


1,336 

610 

1,846 

1 

6 

7 

1906-07 


1,361 

202 

1,563 


15 

15 

1907-08 


713 

24 

737 

. . 

4 

4 

1908-09 


1,065 

89 

1,154 


6 

6 

1909-10 


754 

43 

797 

1 

2 

3 

1910-11 


1,364 

134 

1,498 

36 

1 

37 

1911-12 


89 

84 

173 

•• 

3 

3 

1912-13 


473 

545 

1,018 

63 

9 

72 

1913-14 


318 

666 

984 


7 

7 

1914-15 


148 

49 

197 


12 

12 

1915-16 


967 

106 

1,073 


58 

68 

1916-17 


1,212 

1,040 

2,252 

29 

16 

44 

1917-18 


791 

517 

1,308 

5 

5 

10 

1918-19 


928 

180 

1,108 

10 

. . 

10 

1919-20 


2,252 

955 

3,207 

4 

4 

8 

1920-21 


1,241 

803 

2,044 

22 

20 

42 

1921-22 


2,568 

054 

3,222 

55 

3 

58 

1922-23 


2,291 

2,076 

4,367 

62 

2 

64 

1923-24 


3,162 

1,089 

4,251 

4 

3 

7 

1924-25 

•• 

2,914 

412 

3,326 

7 

41 

48 
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APPENDIX 7— conctd. 


Imports of lac into India —eoncld. 
(Tons.) 



Stick lac. 


Shellac and other forms of lao. 

Tear. 

From 

Burma. 

From 

other 

countries. 

Total. 

From 

Burma. 

From 

other 

countries. 

Total. 

1926-26 

1,890 

62 

1,952 

14 

9 

23 

1926-27 .. 

4,323 

572 

4,895 

114 

1 

115 

1927-28 

2,295 

1,167 

3,462 

17 

5 

22 

1928-29 .. 

5,324 

1,113 

6,437 

17 

6 

23 

1929-39 

4,745 


8,582 

9 

6 

15 

1930-31 

647 

1,165 

SrnCSS 

1,812 

1# 

2 

18 

1931-32 

1,878 

359 

2,237 

1 

1 

2 

1932-33 

845 

202 

1,047 


1 

1 

1933-34 

3,352 

2,569 

5,921 


1 

1 

1934-35 

2,398 

6,160 

8,558 



. . 

1935-36 

1,604* 

4,036 

5,640 


5 

5 

1936-37 

2,763* 

5,893 

8,656 


93 

93 

1937-38 ,. 

1,076 

2,316 

3,392 



, , 

1938-39 

794 

4,298 

5.092 



. , 

1939-40 

2,042 

9,219 

11,261 


1 

1 

! 940-41 

291 

3,055 

3,346 

61 

3 

64 


Source. Report on Lac and Shellac : Lindsay and Harlow. Reports of the Indian 
Lac Cess Committee and Annual Statements of 'the Sea-borne Trade of British India 
and Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Burma. 

^Exports from Burma to India. 
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APPENDIX 8. 

Imports of stick lac into India from different countries. 
(Tons.) 


Sources. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total 

Burma 


754 

1,364 

89 

473 

318 

600 

67-1 

Straits Settlements 
Siam. 

and 

} « 

131 

84 

410 

665 

266 

29-* 

Other Countries 



3 


135 

1 

28 

3-1 

Total 


797 

1,498 

173 

1,018 

984 

894 

100-0 

Sources. 

1929-30. 

tiwES 

Vi 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Average 

1929-30 

to 

1933-34. 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total. 

Burma 


4,745 

647 

1,878 

845 

3,352 

2,293 

58-5 

Straits Settlements 
Siam. 

Other Countries 

and 

j= 3,818 

19 

1,163 

350 

163 

39 

2,550 

19 

1,609 

18 

41-0 

0-5 


£ 


Total 


8,582 

1,812 

2,237 

1.047 

5,921 

3,920 

100-0 

Sources. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

. 

Average 

1934-35 

to 

1938-39. 

Per¬ 
centage 
to total. 

Burma 


2,398 

1,004 

2,763 

1,076 

794 

1,727 

27-6 

Straits Settlements 
Siam. 

and 

| 6,130 

4,036 

5,883 

2,316 

4,298 

4,533 

72-3 

Other Countries 


30 


10 



8 

0-1 

Total 


8,558 

5,640 

8,656 

3,392 

5,092 

6,268 

100-0 


Scarce .—Annual Statements of the Sou-borne Trade of British India and Accoo»t» 
relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Burma. 
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APPENDIX 9. 


Ex-ports of lac from India. 


(Tons.) 


Year. 

Stic 

*To 

Burma. 

i lac. 

To 

Other 

countri¬ 

es. 

Seedlar. 

1900-01 



32 

22 

193 

1901-02 



19 


70 

1902-03 



80 

137 

231 

1903-04 



91 

104 

212 

1904-05 

. . 


67 

! 287 

205 

1905-06 



64 

l 402 

142 

1906-07 



35 

1 589 

85 

1807-08 



27 

629 

282 

1908-09 


. , 

1 

1 206 

188 

1909-10 



1 

290 

63 

1910-11 

, , 

, , 

33 

62 

188 

X911-12 

. . 


20 

79 

262 

1912-13 



1 

821 

471 

1913-14 


, , 

3 

60 

679 

1914-15 

, , 


7 

56 

610 

1915-10 


, . 

9 

175 

1,232 

1916-17 

. . 


3 

373 

1,413 

1917-18 



77 

75 

348 

1918-19 

. . 


6 

(a) 

305 

1919-20 

, , 


G9 

80 

119 

1920-21 

, , 


9 

31 

32 

1921-22 

. , 


3 

44 

91 

1922-23 

. . 


7 

144 

237 

1923-24 

. . 


6 

80 

955 

1924-25 



8 

288 

1,756 

1925-26 



15 

958 

1,871 

1926-27 

. , 


14 

272 

4,419 

1927-28 



12 

430 

2,560 

1928-29 


. . 

21 

979 

4,279 

1929-30 



23 

315 

3,133 

1930-31 



18 

196 

5,197 

1931-32 



15 

308 

5,233 

1932-33 

. . 


20 

85 

6,041 

1933-34 



20 

201 

7,597 

1934-35 


, # 

39 

219 

4,429 

1935-36 



34 

310 

6,292 

1936-37 



37 

104 

13,091 

1937-38 




25 

9,374 

1938-39 




144 

10,303 

1939-40 




59 

13,500 

1940-41 




40 

10,084 


Button 

lac. 


1.472 
1,621 
1,790 
2,525 
1,714 
2,092 
1,850 
1,970 
1,571 

2.473 
1,545 
1,455 
2,076 
1,093 
1,270 

630 

154 

138 

176 

677 

546 

536 

919 

843 

1,081 

1,084 

1,031 

902 

1,236 

1,209 

1,184 

908 

871 

955 

786 

1,469 

1,661 

1,201 

1,000 

1,225 

820 


Shellac 


9,661 

6,162 

9,789 

,925 

9,665 

10,880 

10,274 

13,917 

10,148 

23,052 

17,881 

17,506 

16,736 

13,749 

15,389 

17,932 

16,212 

14,388 

11,136 

16,887 

14,011 

18,997 

19,169 

19,858 

16,360 

20,830 

21,247 

20,213 

26,535 

24,911 

18,321 

14,850 

13,087 

26,454 

21,597 

14,227 

24,847 

20,461 

19,209 

21,606 

18,456 


Other 
kinds 
of lac. 


(a) 

(a) 

12 

70 

200 

575 

1,108 

891 
1,841 
1,290 
1,794 

923 

1,174 

962 

892 
912 

1,076 

329 

957 

822 

2,078 

3,331 

2,538 

1,829 

2,072 

2,480 

2,864 

3,450 

3,574 

2,303 

1,550 

705 

1,186 

2,216 

2,028 

1,866 

2,172 

1,536 

1,607 

324 


Total. 


11,380 

7,872 

12,027 

11.869 
12,068 
13,780 
13,414 
17,939 
19,005 
27,720 
20,999 
21,116 
21,027 
16,758 
18,300 

20.870 
19,067 
16,102 
11,952 
18,789 
15,451 
21,749 
23,807 
24,290 
21,322 
26,830 
29,463 
26,981 
36,500 
33,165 
27,219 
22,864 
20,809 
36,413 
29,286 
24,360 
41,606 
33,233 
32,192 
37,997 
29,724 


(a) Less than 10 cwt. ♦Imports into Burma. 

Source ,—Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade of British India and Accounts 
fcUting to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Burma. 






APPENDIX 10-A. 
Exports of stick lac from India. 
(Tons.) 
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APPENDIX 10-C. 

Exports of shellac from India. 
(Tons) 


158 



Source .—Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade of British India. 





APPENDIX 10-E. 

Exports of other Tcinds of lac (Excluding lac-due) from Indin. 
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Shellac charges 
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APPENDIX 12. 

Number and location of factories and bhattas. 


Province. 

District. 

Important Manufacturing 
Centres. 

Total 

No. of 
factories. 

Total 

No. of 
Bhaltas. 

Bihar . . 

Manbhum 

Jhalda, Purulia, Chandil, 
Balarampur. 

Ill 

1,339 

»» ** * * 

Singbhum 

Chaibasa, Chakradharpur. 

10 

163 

*» •* * * 

Ranchi 

Ranchi, ThuUn, Murhu, 
Bundu. 

68 

712 

„ * * “ ‘ 

Palamau 

Daltonganj, Gharwa, Late- 
har, Chandwa-Tori. 

27 

479 

>» ” ’ ' 

Santhal Parganas 

Pakur, Ilotalpakur 

34 

604 

. 

Gaya .. . • j 

Raniganj, Imamganj, Shcr- 
ghati. 

24 i 

151 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

Bhandara 

AT 

Clondia l • • 

1 



Bilaspur 

ilfflMflSjK !■ 

7 




Pendra 

5 




Champa 

2 


■ J9 ' ’ 

Raipur 

Dhamtari 

1 

1 

y ns 

,, 

Jubbulpore 

Jubbulpore 

2 



; 

Katni .. 

1 



Nimar 

Burhanpur 

1 


M * • 

Chhindwara 

Seoni .. 

2 

- 

United Provinces 

Mirzapur 

Mirzapur 

20 

725 

*> • * 

Cawnpore 

Cawnpore 

1 

25 

Bengal .. 

Murshidabad 

Dhulian 






Niratita 


>» 6 

75 

»» • • • • 

Malda .. 

Malda .. 




» * * ’ ’ 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


400 

Punjab .. 


Amritsar 

Hoshiarpur and others 


8 

60 

Central India 

Rewa State 

Umaria ,. 

1 

45 

Eastern States 

Mayurbhanj State 

Rairangpnr 

1 

40 


I 

Total 

( 352 

4,993 










Trade (Bail and River-borne) in lac and shellac between the different provinces and 

States of India. 

(Average 1934-35 to 1938-39).. 

(Tons). 

Received into—■ 
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AJ*J?ENt)iX 14. 

Average ‘monthly prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta. 
(Per tnaund). 
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1911- 12 
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1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 
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Average monthly prices {Spot) of T. N. shellac at London. 
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rtOOQOINMOJOlOHONHCOMMOOM 

-^QOCO<MCOOOOOCOI'~CO*005U01010 , ThCO<X) 

WWCIHHHHH 

Year. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 


Sources. Average of weekly prices reported in Indian Trade Journal upto August 1939 and Oil and Colour Trade Journal from September 
1939 onwards, * " 

Note ,—The exchange rale has been taken @ la, id. per rupee upto March 1927 and le. 6 d. for the subsequent period. 







APPENDIX 17. 

Average monthly wholesale prices of different grades of shellac at Calcutta. 

(Per maujid.) 
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APPENDIX 17—conoid. 

Average monthly wholesale prices of different grades of shellac at Calcutta —concld. 

(Per maund). 
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Average monthly wholesale prices of haisakhi secdlac at Calcutta. 
(Per maund). 
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Source ,— Average of daily prioee from the records of a Calcutta broker and the Calcutta Brokers’ Association-. 
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APPENDIX 19. 

Average monthly wholesale prices of haisdkhi stick lac at Jhalda and Daltonganj. 

(Per maund). 

I Jhalda. Daltonganj. 


Months. 


1936-37. j 1937-38. 1 1938-39. : 1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 


Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. , Rs. a. p. i Rs. a. p. I Rs. A. P. I Rs. a. 


9 13 0 9 3 0 6 0 0 i 8 1 0 7 12 0 5 4 0 


930 8 11 01 5 10 0 700 800 40 


Jon* 


9 8 0 7 15 0 


560j7 13 0 6 11 0 400 


10 10 0 8 10 0 7 15 0 880 750 440 


Angnst .. .. 10 7 0 940!79oi840 750 430 


September 


9 14 0 9 14 0 7 5 0: 8 2 0 | 711 0 5 0 0 


October 


820 9 10 0*j 7 3 0 830 750 500 


November . . 


9 50 960 8 15 0-730 6 80:50 0 


December . _ 


January 


10 11 0 9 50; 8 4 0 \ 7 0 01 6 00 5 2 0 


10 12 0* 9 5 0 ! 9 5 0 : 8 6 0 6 0 0 


February 


9 15 0 870: 750 8 1 0 580 


10 4 0* 8 14 0 I 7 14 0 ! 8 8 0 5 8 0 


Sovxoe .—Bihar Lac Marketing Report. 
•Nominal. 
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APPENDIX 20. 


Average monthly wholesale prices of T. N. shellac at Mirsapw ; 
(Per maund). 


1 

I 

Months. 1936-37. 



Rs. A. r. 

April 

21 0 0 

May .. .. ] 

19 15 0 

Jane 

20 8 0 

July 

20 13 0 

fwItV 

August 

o 

GC 

8 

September 

18 13 0 

Oetober 

hrs jn j 

18 12 0 

November 

19 4 0 

December 

20 12 0 

January .. .. .. .. 

j 

22 12 0 

February 

21 4 0 

March 

21 15 0 


1937-38. 1938-39. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. 4. t 

22 1 0 14 1 9 

18 16 0 12 II 0 

17 4 0 12 7 0 

17 8 0 14 14 > 

18 0 0 14 3 0 

18 4 0 14 0 0 

17 2 0 13 15 0 

16 12 0 14 9 0 

16 2 0 15 12 0 

16 0 0 14 15 0 

15 1 0 14 9 0 

14 9 0 13 2 0 



Source .—United Provinces Lac Marketing Report- 
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APPENDIX 21. 

Weekly closing “ Futures ” and “ Beady ” prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta, 

(Per maund). 


Date. 

Ready. 

Delivery months. 

October. 

December. 

February 

April. 

June. 

August. 

1938. 

July— 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

2 

13 12 0 

14 12 0 
{1 0 0) 






9 

16 4 0 

16 10 0 
(0 6 0) 






16 

16 4 0 

17 4 0 
(1 0 0) 






23 

16 12 0 

17 14 0 
(1 2 0) 


“V 




30 

August— 

15 8 0 

16 6 0 
(0 14 0) 






6 

15 0 0 

16 2 0 
(1 2 0) 






13 

20 

15 8 0 

16 6 0 
(0 14 0) 

15 15 0 
(1 3 0) 











' * 

26 

14 12 0 

16 11 0 
(0 16 0) 





» . 

September— 







3 

14 12 0 

16 13 0 
(1 1 0) 






10 

14 8 0 

16 8 0 
(1 0 0) 




j 


17 

14 12 0 

15 6 0 
(0 10 0) 






24 

14 8 0 

15 4 0 
(0 12 0) 


• • 




29 

October— 

14 8 0 

15 1 0 
(0 9 0) 






7 

14 8 0 

15 2 0 
(0 10 0) 

15 6 0 
(0 14 0) 





14 

14 8 0 

15 4 0 
(0 12 0) 

15 5 0 
(0 13 0) 





21 

14 8 0 

15 6 0 
(0 14 0) 

15 7 0 
(0 15 0) 





28 

14 12 0 

15 6 0 
(0 10 0) 

15 8 0 
(0 12 0) 






N.B .—The figures within brackets shew the excess of “ 86 Futures ” prices over “ Ready ’' prices 
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APPENDIX 21— conid. 

Weekly closing “ Futures ” and “ Beady ” prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta,— 

contd. 

(Per xnaimd). 


Delivery months. 


Date. 

Ready. 

October. 

December. 

February.! 

April. 

June. 

August. 

W3S. 

November— 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

5 

15 14 0 


16 6 
(0 8 

0 

0) 







12 

13 12 0 


16 2 
(0 6 

0 

0) 







19 

16 0 0 


16 3 
(0 3 

0 

0) 







26 

16 0 0 


16 i 
(0 1 

0 

0) 







December— 











3 

16 4 0 


16 5 
(0 l 

0 

0) 

16 7 

(0 3 

0 

0) 





IU 

16 12 0 


17 10 
(0 14 

0 

0) 

17 6 
(0 10 

0 

0) 






18 0 0 


18 5 
(0 5 

0 

0) 

17 11 
--(0 ! 

0 

5 o): 





23 

17 12 0 


18 8 
(0 12 

0 

0) 

17 7 
-{0 6 

0 

0) 



• • 


30 

18 0 0 


.. 


17 5 
—{0 1 

0 

10) 



• • 


1939. 



L'jjv, 






January — 



j 








6 

16 8 0 




17 6 
(0 14 

0 

0) 





14 

18 12 0 




16 8 

(0 12 

0 

0) 





21 

16 0 0 




17 4 
(1 4 

0 

0) 





28 

16 4 0 




17 3 
(0 15 

0 

0) 





'February— 











4 . 

16 0 0 




16 12 
(0 12 

0 

0) 

17 0 

(1 0 

0 

0) 



11 

16 0 0 




16 12 
(0 12 

0 

°> : 

16 14 
(0 14 

0 

0) 



18 

15 4 0 


•• 


15 14 
(0 10 

0 

0) 

16 2 
(0 14 

0 

0) 



25 

15 12 0 

1 






16 5 
(0 9 

0 

0) 




—The figures within brackets show the excess of “ Futures "prices over « Readv ” prices. 
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APPENDIX 21— contd. 

Weekly closing ‘ ‘ futures ’ * and ‘ ‘ ready ’ ’ prices of T, N. shellac at Calcutta.- 

contd. 

(Per maun,d). 
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APPENDIX 21— contd. 

Weekly closing “ Futures ” and “ Beady ” prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta .— 

contd. 

(Per maraid).__ 


Delivery months. 


Date. 

Ready. 

October. 

December. 

February. 

April. 

June. 

August. 



Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

1939. 
















July— 
















8 


14 

0 

0 










14 13 

© 















(0 13 

o> 

15 


14 

0 

0 










14 10 

0 















(0 10 

0> 

22 


14 

8 

0 










15 1 

0 















(0 9 

0) 

29 


14 

4 

0 










14 15 

0 















(0 11 

0> 

August— 
















5 


14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 







14 10 

0 






(1 

0 

0) 







(0 10 

0) 

12 


13 12 

0 

14 

15 

0 







14 10 

0 






(1 

3 

0) 







(0 14 

0) 

19 


13 

14 

0 

14 

14 

0 







14 7 

0 






(1 

0 

0) 







(0 9 

0> 

26 


14 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 







. , 







(1 

1 

0) 









September— 
















2 


14 

8 

0 

15 

6 

0 














(0 14 

0) 









9 


17 

0 

0 

19 

12 

0 














(2 12 

0) 









15 


24 

0 

0 

27 

8 

0 







. » 







(3 

8 

0) 









23 


24 

0 

0 

25 

12 

0 














(i 

2 

0) 






1 


30 


22 

8 

0 

23 

8 

0 














(i 

0 

0) 









October— 
















7 


17 

32 

0 

19 

12 

0 

IS) 

15 

0 



i 








(2 

0 

0) 

(2 

3 

9) 






13 


18 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 











(3 

8 

0 

(4 

0 

<>) 



i 



23 


19 

12 

0 




22 

0 

0 



! 










(2 

4 

0) 



i 


20 


19 

8 

0 




23 

8 

0 








• 





(4 

0 

0) 







B.—l he figures within brackets sh< w the excess of '* Futures ft pricer- c T( - 1 ‘ Ready ” prices- 
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APPENDIX 21— contd. 

Weekly closing “Futures” and “Ready” prices of T. N. shellac at Caloutta ,— 

contd. 

(Per maund). 




Delivery months. 

Date. 

Ready. 

October. 

December. 

February. 

April. 

June. 

August. 

2939. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ra A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs.a p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

November— 








4 

21 0 0 


25 8 0 
(4 8 0) 





9 

25 0 0 


28 14 0 
(3 14 0) 





17 

26 8 0 


30 5 0 
(3 13 0) 

! 




25 

26 8 0 


30 11 0 i 
(4 3 0) 





December— 




395* 




2 

30 0 0 


34 14 0 
(4 14 0) 

37 4 0 
(7 4 0) 




9 

30 0 0 


38 4 0 
(2 4 0) 

40 12 0 
(4 12 0) 




16 

37 0 0 


40 8 0 
(3 8 0) 

44 0 0 
(7 0 0) 




22 

29 

36 0 0 



41 6 0 
(5 6 0) 




34 0 0 



40 2 0 

-A. 







(6 2 0) 




19 * 0 . 








January— 








6 

36 8 0 



42 0 0 
(5 8 0) 




1 3 

34 0 0 



36 12 0 
(2 12 0) 




19 

31 0 0 



32 4 0 
(1 4 0) 

j 



February— 








7 

24 8 0 



25 5 0 1 
(0 13 0) 

26 13 0 
(2 5 0) 



16 

23 0 0 



26 0 0 
(3 0 0) 

28 5 0 
(5 5 0) 


■- 

3 

30 0 0 



34 9 0 
(4 9 0) 

<* 




30 0 0 



31 12 0 
(1 12 0) 




.V. B - The ligures 

within brackets show the excess of li 

Futures ” prices over “ 

Ready ’ ’ pri 

C;>S 
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APPENDIX 21— contd. 

Weekly closing “ Futures ” and “Beady” prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta.— 


contd. 

(Per maund). 


Date. 

Ready. 


Delivery months. 



October. 

December. 

February 

April. 

June. 

August. 

3940., 

March— 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

6 

30 8 0 




34 4 0 
(3 12 0) 



15 

26 0 0 



i 

1 

27 3 0 
(1 3 0) 



20 

25 8 0 

t 



f 

l " 

So 



30 

-April— 

27 12 0 


1 •• 

i pjrv.iN 

i 

30 4 0 
(2 8 0) 



$ 

27 8 0 




28 6 0 
(0 14 0) 

28 13 *,» 

{1 5 0) 


15 

26 8 0 




27 0 0 
(0 8 0) 

27 0 0 
(0 8 0) 


22 . 

23 0 0 




24 8 0 
(1 8 0) 

25 7 0 
(2 7 0) 


30 

May— 

23 8 0 

jd 




27 4 0 
(3 12 0) 


7 

25 0 0 



r 


26 11 0 
(1 11 0) 


25 

25 8 0 





26 10 0 
(1 2 0) 


23 

24 8 0 


.. 



26 10 0 
(2 2 0) 


31 

■June— 

24 3 0 





25 1 0 
(0 14 0) 


7 

24 12 0 





25 6 0 
(0 10 0) 

25 13 0 
(1 1 0) 

25 

23 0 0 


; 



23 12 0 
(0 12 0) 

23 12 0 
(0 12 0) 

22 

19 0 0 


i 




20 3 0 
(1 3 0) 

29 

July— 

19 0 0 


.. i 

j 

i 




19 2 0 
(0 2 0) 

6 

18 8 0 


< 

i 




19 13 0 
(1 5 0) 

15 

20 0 0 

1 





21 2 0 
(1 2 0) 

23 

22 0 0 

1 

! 





24 0 0 
(2 0 0) 

31 

22 0 0 | 




i 


°o 

So 


A’, B .—The figures within bracke ■ show the excess of “ Futures ” prices over “ Ready ” prices. 
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APPENDIX 21 —contd. 

Weekly closing “Futures” and “Ready” prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta.— 

contd. 


(Per mannd). 


Date. 

Ready. 

Delivery months- 

October. 

December. 

February. 

April. 

June. 

August. 

1940. 

August— 

7 

Rs. A. P. 
23 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 
25 5 0 
(2 5 0) 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

'■ 

I 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 

Rs. A. r. 
26 0 0 
(2 0 0)! 

IS 

24 0 0 

25 4 0 
(1 4 0) 




-• 

25 M 6 

(1 10 01 

23 

25 4 0 

25 11 0 
(0 7 0) 




•• 

-- 

31 

September— 

23 0 0 

23 4 0 
(0 4 0) 




** 

*- 

7 

22 4 0 

23 0 0 
(0 12 0) 




•• 

— 

U 

22 0 0 

22 15 0 
(0 15 0) 





... 

23 

21 8 0 

21 5 0 

—(0 3 0) 




» » 

... 

30 

October— 

21 8 0 

21 7 0 

— (0 1 0) 




** 


5 

21 0 0 

22 0 0 
(1 0 0) 

22 0 0 
(1 0 0) 




— 

14 

21 8 0 

23 2 0 
(1 10 0) 

23 4 0 
(1 12 0) 



•• 

... 

28 

24 0 0 


24 8 0 
(0 8 0) 



•• 

— 

29 

November— 

24 0 0 


28 6 0 
(2 6 0) 



•* 

1 

7 

25 0 0 


25 10 0 
(0 10 0) 





15 

27 2 0 


27 14 0 
(0 12 0) 




... 

23 

28 8 0 


30 8 0 
(2 0 0) 





30 

December- - 

32 0 0 


34 2 0 
(2 2 0) 




.... 

7 

35 0 0 


30 12 0 
(1 12 0) 

35 8 0 
(0 8 0) 




14 

30 0 0 


30 8 0 
(0 8 0) 

28 10 0 
—(1 6 0 



•* 

23 

27 8 0 



29 6 0 
(1 14 0) 



-* 

30 

31 0 0 

i 


30 3 0 
—(0 13 0 

) 


i 

i 


N.B.— The figures within brackets show the excess ot “ Futures ” prices over " Ready ” pn«»s- 
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APPENDIX 81—conoid. 

Weekly doting “Futures” and “Ready” prices of T. N. shellac at Calcutta .— 

concld. 


(Per maund). 



Ready. 



Delivery months. 




i October. 

December. 

February. 

April. 

June. 

August* 

im. 

R« A. P. j 

Rs. A. F. 

Rf. A. p. 

Re. a. P. 

R«. A. P. 

Rs a. p. 

Bs. A. 1. 

■Aawsary— 








7 

29 8 0 



29 10 0 
(0 2 0) 




15 

29 8 0 



31 1 0 

{1 9 0) 




23 

29 0 0 



30 0 0 
(1 0 0) 





25 8 0 



26 13 0 
(1 5 0) 




February — 








s 

26 0 0 



26 8 0 
(0 8 0) 

26 2 0 
(0 2 0) 



15 

22 0 0 



24 2 0 
(2 2 0) 

23 10 0 
(1 10 0) 


•• 

32 

22 8 0 


• •• 


24 2 0 
(1 10 0) 



28 

25 0 0 




27 0 0 
(2 0 0) 



Harch— 








7 

26 0 0 




27 12 0 
(1 12 0) 



15 

30 0 0 




32 2 0 
(2 2 0) 



22 

32 0 0 




32 3 0 
(0 3 0) 



31 . 

31 0 0 




33 3 0 
(2 3 0) 




«idy ” Th rii^ gUre * within brack0ts show the excess of “ Futures ” prices over 


Source ,—Calcutta Shellac Exchange. 



APPENDIX 22. 

Prices of T. N. shellac and Bakelite B. it. 254 in the beginning of each month at New York, 

(Cents per lb.). 
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Sourct, —Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 















APPENDIX 23. 

Average monthly stocks of shellac at London. 
(Tons). 
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1026-3# . • • • 602 446 792 1,061 1,066 804 602 j 446 792 1,048 1,166 1,142 880 







APPENDIX 23—conoid. 

Average monthly stocks of shellac at London. 
(Tons). 
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Source .—Shellac Statistics by Calcutta Shellac Brokers’ Association (upto March 1930.) 

Reports of the Special Officer Lac Enquiry and London Shellac Research Bureau (from April 1930 to March 
1939). 

A firm of broker* at Calcutta—(1939-40 and 1940-41). 
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APPENDIX 24.— conoid. 
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Note ,—The value ot stick lac in these calculations has been taken as Rs. 8 per raaund. 




APPENDIX 25. 

Distribution costs and price spreads from some manufacturing centres to Calcutta in 
the marketing of seedlac and shellac. 
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Exclusive of surcharge. 
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APPENDIX 26. 


Distribution costs and price spreads from three mamtfacturmg centres to Calcutta in 

the marketing of kiri. 



Jhalda to 
Calcutta. 

Daltonganj 

to 

Calcutta. 

Mirzapur 

to 

Calcutta. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs A. 

P. 

1. Manufacturer’s price (per maund 82 2/7 lb.) .. 

2 

15 

7 

2 

9 

9 

2 12 

9 

2. Bagging, handling and transportation charges from 
factory to station. 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

9 

0 3 

0 

3. Price f. o. r. manufacturing centre .. 

3 

2 

6 

2 

12 

6 

2 15 

9 

4. Railway freight* 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 9 

3 

6. Cost at destination .. .. .. 

3 

8 

6 

3 

8 

6 

3 9 

0 

6. Charges at destination 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 7 

0 

7. Total distribution charges.. 

1 

0 

5 

1 

6 

3 

1 3 

3 

8. Price paid by the buyer 

4 

i 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

j 

4 0 

0 


* Exclusive of increased charge. 
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APPENDIX 27. 

A few instances showing the price spreads from producer to consumer in the marketing 

of stick lac. 




Jhalda. 


Daltonganj. 


— 

Producer- 
small 
paikar- 
big paik- 
ar- fac¬ 
tory 
through 
j arhatiya. 

Producer- 
factory 
through 
arhatiya . 

Producer- 

factory 

(direct). 

Producer- 
small 
paikar- 
big paik- 
ar-fao- 
tory 
through 
arhatiya. 

Producer- 

factory 

through 

arhatiya. 

: Producer. 

factory 

J (direct). 

■ 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Producer’s price per 
maund (82 2/7 lb.). 

1 4 0 2 


^4 16 5 

2 7 10 

3 5 0 

3 10 9 

Transportation charges 
from village to hat. 

0 2 0 



0 2 0 



Charges paid by pro¬ 
ducer at hat. 

0 0 10 



0 1 6 


i 

Price paid by small 
paikar to producer 
at hat. 

4 3 0 



2 11 4 



Charges paid at the 
hat by small paikar 
for buying from pro¬ 
ducer. 

0 2 0 



0 2 0 

* * 

• * 

Charges paid at the 
hat, by small paikar 
for resale to big pai¬ 
kar. 




0 1 0 


• • 

Margin of the small pai¬ 
kar. 

0 3 0 



0 3 0 



Price paid by the big 
paikar to the small 
paikar . 

4 8 0 



3 1 4 

•• 

•• 

Charges paid at the 
hat by the big pai¬ 
kar. 

0 2 6 

II 


0 2 6 


* » 

Cartage to the second¬ 
ary market. 

0 3 6 

0 5 6 

ii 

0 5 10 

0 3 6 

0 5 6 

0 5# 

Charges paid at the 
market by the seller. 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

0 1 6 

0 4 8 

0 5 6 

0 0# 

Margin of the big pai¬ 
kar. 

0 4 0 

•• 


0 4 0 

•• 

•• 
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APPENDIX 27— conoid. 

A few instances showing the price spreads from producer to consumer in the marketing 

of stick lao —concld. 



Jhalda. 

Daltonganj. 


Producer- 
small 
paikar- 
big paik- 
ar- fac¬ 
tory 
through 
arhaiiya. 

! Producer- 
! factory 
through 

arhatiya. 

i 

Producer- 

factory 

(direct). 

Producer- 1 
small 
paikar- 
big paik- 
ar- fac¬ 
tory 
through 
arhatiya. 

Producer- 

factory 

through 

arhatiya. 

Producer* 

factory 

(direct). 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

R-S. A. 1 . 

Price paid by the fac¬ 
tory. 

5 6 0 

5 6 0 

5 6 9 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 l 0 

Charges paid by the 
factory at the market. 

0 0 5 

0 0 5 


0 0 9 

0 0 9 


Cartage to factory 

,0 0 4 

0 0 4 


0 0 3 

0 0 3 


Cost price at the fac¬ 
tory. 

5 6 9 

5 6 9 | 

i 

• 

5 6 9 

4 10 

1 

4 1 0 

4 1 0 



APPENDIX 28. 


Note on effect of storage on seedlac and shellac under cold storage and ordinary Condi 
tions by the Director, Indian Lac Research Institute, Namhwn. 

Samples of Baisakhi and Kusmi stick lac, seedlae and shellac were kept in colil 
storage and a duplicate set was at the same time kept in an ordinary lac godown at 
Calcutta. An initial analysis of the samples was done at the time of storing and 
•samples from both types of storage were drawn from time to time and analysed to find 
the difference in the change of properties. While the Baisakhi, samples have been 
in storage for two years and may be said to have been examined sufficiently long for 
practical purposes, the Kusmi samples, which could be kept only much later, are still 
under observation. 

Taking the case of seedlacs first, there seems to be not much difference between 
the two sets of samples as regards hot alcohol insolubles. The slight differences which 
are noticed are not uniform and are to be attributed more to experimental error than 
to any other factor. There appears tn lie a slight advantage with cold storage in res¬ 
pect of cold alcohol insolubles, colour and softening and melting ranges but the 
differences between the two sets of results is not progressive. The figures for rate of 
filtration and bleaching figure are erratic. On,the wfrole, as much difference between 
the two kinds of storage are not indicated as might be expected. This is very likely 
due to the fact that a truly representative sample was not drawn every time at Calcutta 
and owing to the more heterogeneous nature of' seedlac as compared with shellac, 
uniform results are not obtained. 

Tn the case of shellae, on the other hand, more pronounced differences are noticed 
in the case of certain properties. There is no appreciable difference in the percentage 
of hot alcohol insolubles as a result of either type of storage. The cold alcohol in¬ 
solubles, however, are found to increase slightly in the case of both samples. In the 
case of colour which remains nearly the same after cold storage, it seems to increase 
slightly (that is, the sample gets darker) when stored in ordinary godown. 

The most impressive change is, however, to be found in the two important physical 
constants of shellac, viz., fluidity and life under heat. As regards fluidity, while the 
increase in the figure for Baisakhi shellac put in cold storage for two years, for 
example, is only from 92 to 111 seconds, which is negligible, the increase for its counter¬ 
part in ordinary godown is from 92 to 394 seconds. As regards life under heat, the 
reduction in the life is appreciable in both cases but while the figure falls from 45 to 
about 32 minutes in the case of air-conditioned Baisakhi sample, it falls from the same 
figure to the much lower figure of 21 minutes when the same sample is stored in an 
ordinary godown. 

It will be apparent from the statements made above that while no appreciable 
advantage is indicated in the case of seedlac, the deterioration in the physical pro¬ 
perties of shellac can be definitely minimised by means of cold storage. 



APPENDIX 29. 

Estimated stocks of stick lac, seedlac and shellac in terms of stick lac cm 1st April of 

each year. 

(Tons). 


s 90 


1 


Total 

8,366 

13,227 

10,361 

14,263 

17,388 

12,867 

Minor 

divi¬ 

sions. 

(12) 

i- 1 

2,361 

3,086 

2,572 

2,388 

2,204 

2,746 

| ! 

(ii) 

■'BU'Btafl 

459 

588 

606 

836 

1,387 

909 

•s -d _ 

S O IT' 

a O 

eg g — 1 

t2 jg 

Q 

404 

680 

331 

661 

386 

294 

Gondia. 

(9) 

404 

661 

349 

808 

680 

1,185 

1 

a |.j 

■5"J a £- 

gQ ■*“ 

680 

ftj 

1,010 

606 

680 

560 

331 

Kota- 

Pendra. 

(?) 

441 

918 

735 

918 

772 

| 

478 

! 

Dalton- 

gunj. 

> (6) 

945 

1,176 

937 

1,745 

1,782 

1,442 

Pakui 

(5) 

m-.'f.T cl 

92 

606 

634 

1,424 

2,581 

1,469 

H m 

»JS 

T* CO ^ CO —< 

-4 t'- —( O to 

n* lO 30 05 CC 

J 

Ranchi. 

(3) 

643 

1,378 

882 

1,268 

1,746 

716 

_i 

Jhalda. 

(2) 

r ' 

790 

1,029 

946 

i 

1,561 

2,223 

955 

4 1 3 - 

I s " 

643 

1,617 

1,249 

1,166 ! 

l 

2,094 

1,681 

i 

c6 

a 

1st April 1935 . . 

1st April 1936 .. 

1st April 1937 .. .. j 

1st April 1938 

1st April 1939 

1st April 1940 


Source .—Compiled from crop statements issued by the Indian Lac Cess Committee. 



APPENDIX 30. 

Buying specifications for shellac in the United States. 


19] 



* Not examined for colour. 

Source .—Compiled from “ Rules and Regulations and Constitution and Bye-Laws ” qf the United States Shellac Importers Association Inc. for the year 1937. 
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APPENDIX 31. 

Remits of the analysis of 6 samples of seedlac, by Dr. E. J. Parry. 
{6th April 1 938.) 


— 

No. 1 
Golden 
Kusmi 
Stand¬ 
ard 

1937. 

No. 2 
Fine 
Kusmi 
Stand¬ 
ard 

1937. 

No. 3 
Kusmi 
Stand¬ 
ard 

1937. 

No. 4 
Golden 
BaisaJchi 
Stand¬ 
ard 

1937. 

No. 5 
Fine 
Baisakhi 
Stand¬ 
ard 

1937. 

No. 6 
Baisakhi 
Stand¬ 
ard 
1937. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Ash ., 

0*34 

0*55 

1-04 

0*51 

0*96 

1*50 

Moisture @ 42°C 

1-38 

1*50 

1-46 

1 33 

1 *47 

1*55 

Moisture J00 0 /10o 0 C 

2-73 

2-53 

2-64 

2*71 

2:78 

2*85 

Insoluble residue in hot alcohol .. 

0-87 

8*13 

2-89 

1*80 

3*05 

4-02 

Shellac soluble in cold alcohol 

94-4 

921 

91*8 

92*3 

90*7 

90*6 


The shellac soluble in'hot alcohol has the following characters :— 


Iodine value (Hub!) 

5*1 

5-4 

5-9 

5-8 

6*2 

6*3 

Acid value .. .. ’ 

7 5-5 

78-1 : 

70*7 

75-0 

76*9 

77*0 

Ester value 

144-4. 

147-0 

143-8 

145*6 

143*9 

145*6 

Saponification value 

219-9 

225*1 

220*5 

220*6 

220*8 

222*6 

Colour Index .. 

2-9 

7*5 

9-r> 

7-2 

10*6 

10 3 

Softening Point 

<S9| 

(i9°C 

C8°< 1 

68°C 

68*5°C 

69*0 

Melting Point .. 

78-79‘i.' j 

78°C 

1 

79-80°C 

79°C 

78-79-C 

80”C 


Source .—By courtesy of the Special Officer Lac Enquiry, London. 
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APPENDIX 32. 

Copy of a contract form for seedlac used by a manufacturer at Ranchi. 

SEEDLAC. 


Omtraet No.- 


•193 . 


Messrs. 


Dear Sir, 

We beg to confirm our-—• —--you, to-day of the following- 


Tfiio Seedlac to be equal in quality to the buyer’s standard shown by him and to 
be delivered in good and free condition, but should any of it turn out inferior in con¬ 
dition or quality a fair allowance to be made to buyers. 

The Seedlac is sold, subject as mentioned below, free of rosin and other rosinous 
impurities and on condition that the same contains not more than per cent, of 

matter insoluble in alcohol ; and buyers shall have the right before and!or at the time 
of taking delivery to draw samples and have the same examined by Messrs. R. V. Briggs 
& Co., or Dr. M. L. Tagla at the buyer’s option. Should the seedlac be found on such 
examination to contain any rosin or rosinous impurities, the buyers shall have the 
option of rejection. Should it be found on such examination to contain more than 
per cent, of matter insoluble in alcohol an allowance is to be given by the seller 
and accepted by the buyer at the rate of 1 per cent, of the price stated above for every 
§ per cent, of insoluble’matter or part thereof above per cent, and up to pel 

cent. Should the seedlac he found to contain more than per cent, of matter 

insoluble in alcohol or to be inferior in quality or in condition to the buyers standard, 
buyers shall have the option to reject the goods and ask for a fresh tender within the 
contra't time or to accept them with a quality allowance andjor with an allowance at 
the rate 2 per cent, of the price stated above for every i per cent, of insolubles in 
excess of per cent. 

Delivery to be given and taken in buyer’s godown------—-- 

Payment to be made to seller and their receipt to be a complete discharge. 

Should any dispute arise under this contract, the same to be settled by arbitrators— 
each party to appoint one arbitrator engaged in seedlac trade, and arbitrators’ 
award to be final. Should arbitrators be unable to agree they will appoint, an umpire, 
whose decision will be final and binding on all parties. 

Terms and Conditions :—Cash on Delivery. 


Tours faithfully, 
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APPENDIX 33. 

Copy of n contract form for shellac used by a Calcutta broker. 
SHELLAC. 


Contract No. 


Calcutta- 


193 


Messrs. 


Peak Sirs, 

We have this day 


-— by your order and for your account 


The 


shellac 


to be- 


-and to be 


button lac 

delivered in good and free condition. Should the above turn out inferior they are 
to be given and taken with an allowance, to be settled by the undersigned. 

The ShellacjButton lac is guaranteed not to contain more than per cent, 

rosin, but should it be found on examination by Messrs. R. V. Briggs & Co., Ltd., or 
Messrs. J. & R. Hutchison, to contain more than the above admixture of rosin, the 
following allowances are to be given by the Sellers and accepted by the Buyers, viz., 
Re 1 

Re 0 8 0 P ei msun ^> I° v every 4 per cent, or part thereof up to 1 per cent, above the 
percentage allowed and Rs. 2 tor each additional § per cent, or paid thereof. 

Should the shellac contain more than 3, per cent, impurities, the following allow¬ 
ances are to be given hy the Sellers and accepted by the Buyers, viz., Re. 1 for every 

4 per cent, or part thereof above 3 per cent, and up to 4 per cent, and Rs. 2 for each 
additional 4 per cent, or part thereof. 

Tenders to be made by and accepted from ns. Payment to be made to us and 

onr receipt to be a complete discharge. Delivery to be given and taken from our 

god own---- 


Should any dispute arise under this contract, the same to be settled by arbitrators 
in Calcutta, each party to appoint one arbitrator engaged in Shellac trade, and their 
award to be final. Should the arbitrators be unable to agree they will appoint an 
umpire whose decision will be final and binding on all parties. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS :—The goods to be at the Seller’s risk until prompt, 
unless delivery is applied for previously, in which case, the buyers risk will commence 
as soon as the goods are weighed off. 


CASH ON DELIVERY. 


Brokerage @ Re.---per md. to be paid 

by the Sellers to the undersigned. 


We are, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 
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APPENDIX 34. 

Copy of contract form used for “ futures ” trading in shellac at Calcutta. 

SHELLAC. 

Contract No.- 


Calcutta, -194 

Messrs. 


Dear Sirs, 

I , • , sold to 

__ mut, mis ii.ij you subject to the terms below and the rules and 

bye-laws of THE CALCUTTA SHELLAC EXCHANGE, LTD., for the time being 

in force.mds. of T. N. Shellac at 

(Rs. ) Rupees.per bazar maund. 

1. The shellac to be of usual (jualitv of the mark and to be delivered in good 
and free condition but should any of it turn out inferior in condition or quality, a fair 
allowance to be made to the buyers. 

2. Sellers to tender the above goo*' and buyers to take delivery from godowns 

(approved by the aforesaid Exchange) between the 25th and the last date of the 
month of.194 . 

3. The shellac is guaranteed not to contain any percentage of rosin but should it 
be found on examination at buyer’s option bv'Messrs. R. V. Briggs & Co. or Messrs. 
J. R. Hutchison or an expert appointed by the Exchange, to contain more than the above 
admixture of rosin the following allowances are to be given by the sellers and accepted 
by the buyers, vis., Re. 1 per maund for every | per cent, or part thereof up to 1 per 
cent, and Es. 2 for each additional J per cent, or part thereof. 

Bhould the shellac, contain more than I! per cent, inpurities, the following allowances 
are to be given by the sellers and accepted by the buyers, vis., Re. 1 for every i per 
cent, or part thereof above 3 per cent, ami up to 4 per cent, and Rs. 2 for each addi¬ 
tional & per rent, or part thereof. 

4. Each delivery to form a portion of this contract but no lot less than 10 mounds 
to be tendered. 

5. On every Monday or in case of any public holiday on the following business 
day subsequent to the date of this contract upto the due date either party shall pay to 
the other (as the ease may be) the difference between the contract price and the market 
rate prevailing at the close of the preceding business day announced by the said 
Exchange and the contract shall continue at the latter rate. In ease of default of such 
payment the defaulting party shall be deemed to have committed a breach of this con¬ 
tract. 

(i. Delivery orders and other documents approved by the said Exchange will be 
accepted, by us in performance of tins contract. 

7. Delivery orders shall be transferable by endorsement and the person or firm 
originally issuing the delivery order shall be bound to deliver the goods to the ultimate 
holder against payment of price. 

8. When contract falls due on Sunday or other holidays the last date of delivery 
shall be the preceding business day. 

9. Any dispute arising out of or under or in any way relating to this contract 
shall be decided by the Tribunal of Arbitration of the Calcutta Shellac Exchange, 
Ltd., under its rules in force at the time of arbitration. 

Brokerage at 2 annas per maund. 


Yours faithfully, 






Sesults of analysis of secdlac samples. 



From 10 to 12 per cent. 

















(c) Colour index 
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From 5 • 5 to 6 centipoises 












Sesults of analysis of seedlac samples —concld. 
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From 100 to 110 C.C. 
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APPENDIX 36. 

Seedlac Grading and Marking Buies, 1941. 

J. Short title and application.- —(1) These rules may be called the Seedlac Gi 
ing and Marking Rules, 1941. 

(2) They shall apply to seedlac produced in India from Indian stick lac. 

2. Grade designations .—Grade designations to indicate the quality of seei 
are set out in column 1 of Schedule I annexed to these rules. 

3. Definition of quality .—The definition of quality indicated by the grade desij 
tions is specified in columns 2 to 5 of Schedule I. 

4. Grade designation mark .—The grade designation mark shall consist of a la 
bearing a design (consisting of an outline map of India in conjunction with the w 
AGMARK) resembling that set out in Schedule II, specifying the grade designa' 


and of the following colour :— 



Grade designation. 

Colour of label. 

Mark 

I (Special) .. jfiKfj 

White. 

Mark 

I 

Red. 

Mark 

II . . . . . ? 

Blue. 

Mark 

Ill 

Yellow. 

Mark 

III (Dark) 

Green. 


5. Method of Marking ..—The grade designation mark label shall be secu 
attached to each container in a manner approved by the Agricultural Markel 
Adviser. In addition to the grade designation mark, the following particulars s 
be clearly marked on the label :— 


Packing centre. . 
Date of packing 


Net weight 


6. Method'of packing .—Only new gunny bags or other containers approved 
tiie Agricultural Marketing Adviser shall be used foT packing, and these shall, a. 
being securely closed, be sealed in a manner approved by the Agricultural Market 
Adviser. 


7. Special conditions of certificate of authorisation — In addition to the eoi 
tions specified in rule 4 of the General Grading and Marking Rules 1937, the eonditi 
set out in Schedule III shall be conditions of every certificate of authorisation iss 
for the purposes of these rules. 
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SCHEDULE I. 

{See rules 2 and 3.) 

Grade designation and definition of quality of seedlac prepared, in India from Indian 

stick lac. 




Definition of quality. 

Grade designation. 

1 

Special characteristics. 


Hot 

Alcohol 

insolubles. 

2 

Colour* 

Index. 

3 

Bleacht 

Index. 

4 

General characteristics. 

5 

Mark I (Special) .. 

Not more 

Not more 

! 

Not more 

The seedlac shall be the natu* 

Mark I .. 

than 3%. 

than 10. 

than 60. 

ral product obtained by 
washing J fresh § stick lao 

Not more 
than 3%. 

Not more 
than 10. 


reasonably dry and free from 
dirt, wood fibre, and insect 
remains, and entirely free 

Mark II 

Not more 
than 5%. 

Not more 
thap 15. 


from bleaching agents, and 
other colouring matter or 
other adulterants. The pro- 

Mark III 

Mark III (Dark) 

Not more 
than 7%. 

Not more 
than 7%. 

Not more i 
than 20. 

i 

Over 20 

| 


duct shall be in free granular 
condition. 


*.005N, iodine solution, taken as colour index 5. A tolerance of 10 per cent, on 
the prescribed colour index is permissible. 


tin order to provide for any exceptional nitrogenous content which may affect the 
bleach figure a tolerance of 10 per cent, is permissible on the prescribed maximum. 

1A mild alkaline reagent may be added to the washing water provided the final 
washing is done in plain water. An aqueous solution prepared from the seedlac shall 
be neutral to Methyl Bed. 

W h e seedlac shall not be regarded as made from fresh stick lae, if a solution made 
by dissolving 10 gms.. seedlac in 100 ee, of 95 per cent, rectified alcohol, filtered at 
25°C. through a C. S. and S. No. 595 (or equivalent quality) filter paper fitted on a 
funnel of 11 cm. internal diameter and 10 cm. height, does not give at least HO ec. 
filtrate in 20 minutes. 
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SCHEDULE II. 

Grade designation mark for seedlae. 
(See rule 4.) 



G 

AGMARK 



SCHEDULE III, 


(See rule 7.) 

(а) An authorised packer shall provide such arrangements for testing seedlae as 
may be prescribed by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser from time to time, 

(б) All instructions regarding sampling, analysis, sealing and marking of eo»- 
miners and the maintenance of records, etc,, which may be issued from time to time by 
Hie Agricultural Marketing Adviser, shall be strictly observed. 




Results of analysis of shellac samples. 
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Above 7 to 8 per cent. 
Above 8 to 9 per cent. 
Above 9 to 10 per cent. 
Above 10 per cer cent. 



















(6) Colour index. 



Above 3 to 3£ per cent. 





Results of analysis of shellac samples —contd. 
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Above 5 • 5 to 6 Centipoiaes 
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Results of analysis of shellac samples —conoid. 
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Total No. 







APPENDIX 38. 

Minimum standards of quality for various grades of shellac. 


Grades. 

Moisture. 

Hot 

alcohol 

impurities. 

(Maximum) 

Cold 

alcohol 

solubles. 

(Minimum) 

Water 

soluble. 

Colour 

Index. 

(Maximum). 

Rosin. 

Orpiment. 

Pure 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 





Superfine 


1 

94 


10 

Nil 


Fine 


H 

92 


15 

Nil 


Standard 


2 

92 


20 

Nil 


T. N. .. 


3 

90 

c 

0) 

25 

Nil 



g 



u 



* 

Rosinous 




a. 





8, 



o 



QC 

T. N. RosinouB I .. 


3 

90 

© 

25 

3% 

& 

< 









T, N. Rosinous II 

A 

4 

88 

4 

30 

12% 



£ 



£ 




Arsenicated 

s 



C 

S 




Superfine 

1 

n 

92 

c 

'Z, 

10 

Nit 

O'2% 

Fine 


U 

92 


15 

Nil 

0-3% 


•Orpimcnt would be considered absent if it docs not exceed '005 per cent 


Not more than. 5 ■ 6 per cent. 
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APPENDIX 39. 

List of important publications on lac. 

(1) Published by the Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum 
JJitlletim — 

Bulletin No. 4.—Properties of Shellac Films. Resistance of shellac films from' 
various varnishes to action of water and chemicals. By M. 
Venugopalan and M. Rangaswami. Reprinted from Indus¬ 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. XXII, No. S, Indus¬ 
trial edition, August 1930. 

Bulletin No. •!>.-—Humidity and .Storage of Button Lac. By R. W. Aldis. Price 
8 annas. 

Bulletin No. 10.— The Influence of Orpiment in Shellac on the Protective Proper¬ 
ties of the Varnish. By M. Rangaswami. Price 8 annas. 

Bulletin No. 18.—Modification of Shellac, Part I. The effect of -sulphur. By 
M. Venugopalan. Price Re. 1. 

Bulletin No. li).—The Heat Curing of Shellac, Part 1.1. Depolymerisation. By 
V. Rangaswami and 1!, W. Aldis. Price Re. 1. 

Bulletin No, 29.—Contribution to the study of the Bleaching of Lac, Part I. 

The action of the chlorine-bleach on hot resin constituents 
of lac. By Narasimha Murty. Price 2 annas. 

Bulletin No. 30.—Shellac Plastics, Part 1. By S. Raiiganathan. Price 2 annas. 

Bulletin No. 32.—Contribution to the Study of the Bleaching of Lac, Part II. 

Factors which influence the keeping quality of bleached lac. 
By Narasimha Murty. 

Bulletin No. 35.—Contribution to the study of the Bleaching of Lac, Part III. 

Factors affecting bleaching quality of seedlac. By N ara- 
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dghani 

Arhar 

Arhat 


Arhatiya 

Ari 


Babul 

BaisaTchi 

Bahangi 

Baniya 

Belwaya 

Ber 

Bhatta 

Chaklci 

Charpoy 

Chowri 

Dalai 

Dalali 

Dandi 

Dhalta 

Dharmada 

Dasturi 

Batka 

Gaushala 

Ghasandar 

Ghoni 

Gur 

Mammal 

Sammali 

Hat 

Hundi 

Hundikar 

J atari 
Jalpani 
Jr.ihwi 1 
Jethma j 


GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS. 
A 


Lac erop grown on leusum hosts named after the month 
of Aghan (Nov.-Dee.). 

Cajanus indicus —A lac host. 

Business premises of a commission agent or arhatiya ; 
commission charged by an arhatiya ; business carried 
on by a commission agent. 

Commission agent. 

Lac harvested before the emergence of larva;. 

B 

Acacia arabica. 

Lae crop grown on hosts other than leusum, named after 
the month of Baisakh (April-May). 

A pole with arrangement for carrying loads at the two 
ends, the pole being balanced on the shoulder. 

Village merchant who primarily trades in agricultural 
produce, but who is generally the village financier. 

Man who spreads the molten lac on the porcelain cylinder 
and stretches it into thin sheets. 

Zizypliux jujuba. 

A Dutch, oven-shaped fire for melting lac. 

A stone-mill. 

A bedstead. 

Vernacular name for seed lac. 

D 

A broker. 

Brokerage. 

A wooden stick from the ends of which the pant, of a 
liandscale are suspended. 

Draftage or weighment allowance in favour of the 
buyer. 

4 deduction for charity. 

A rebate paid to the buver bv the seller 

F 

A “ futures ” transaction ; speculation. 

G 


An institution providing free shelter for old, decrepit 
and invalid cows ; a deduction made for gaushala. 
Man who stands in the washing vat and rubs the crushed 
lac against the sides with his feet. 

Zisyphus xylopyra. 

Unrefined sugar. 

H 

A market labourer. 

Wages charged by hammal. 

A periodical market, 

4 bill of exchange or draft. 

A forwarding or clearing agent. 


J 

Sharea talma. 

Literally light refreshments ; a charge for jaipani. 

Lac crop grown on kuswm hosts named after the month 
Jcth (May-June). 
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K 

Kachcha .. .. Literally “raw” and “unfinished”. The word 

has a wide range of meaning, e.g., a kachcha road is 
an unnietalled road ; kachcha arhatiya is a trader of 
small means dealing in agricultural produce before 
it is bagged or made ready for final sale. 


Kamdar 

. • Demonstrator. 

Karigar 

. . Literally a trained person ; Man who carries out the 

melting of the seedlac. 

Katki 

Lac crop grown on hosts other than kusum named after 
the month Katik (October-November). 

Khair 

Acacia catechu. 

Khas Mahal .. 

Government owned. 

Kiri 

. . A by-product obtained in melting lac, being the refuse 

left in the cloth bags. 

Kusum 

Schleichera trijuga. 

Kusmi 

. . Derived from kusum ; lac crop grown on kusum hosts 

named after the tree ; synonymous with Aghani. 

M 

A raised platform. 

Machan 

Mahajan 

Moneylender or banker. 

Mana 

.. Residue obtained after boiling stick lac with a parti¬ 

cular bark and soda to extract colouring matter. 

Molamma 

.. Finely divided dust like material obtained from stick 

lae and seedlac. 

Muddat 

Literally “ period ”. A deduction made by the 
arhatiya to cover the loss of interest on money which 
he pays in advance to his seller-client. 

Munim 

A shop assistant, usually a clerk who handles accounts. 

. . A deduction made for munim (clerk). 

N 

. . A cup-shaped stone or cement vat in which the crushed 

stick lac is washed for the preparation of seedlac. 

Munimi 

X and 

Note batta 

Deduction made for making payment in silver and not 
currency notes. 

P 

An itinerant merchant. 

Paikar 

Pakka 

Literally true, mature or real. A pakka arhatiya is a 
true wholesaler. A pakka road is a metalled road. 

Palas 

But.ea frondosa. 

Pdlledar 

\ market labourer. 

Palledari 

Wages charged by a pall-edar. 

Passewa 

By product obtained from the doth bag used for melting 
lac after boiling it in dilute soda solution. 

Pathshala 

.. A school ; a deduction made for a pathshala. 

Phirwaya 

Boy who twists the cloth bag containing seedlac over 
the bhatta during the melting process. 

Phvmki Phoonki, 

Lac harvested after the emergence of larva:. 

Pinjrapole 

rh'p gavshala. 

R 

Rangeen 

Another name for katki crop. 

S 

Sahukar 

. . A moneylender. 

Shroff 

An indigenous banker. 

fp 

Tola 

_L 

A weighman ; (also the weight of a rupee). 

Z 

. A landlord. 

Zamindar 
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